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Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


MOTHER’S DAY 


In this month of open and upspringing days, we give renewal to the ancient and 
eternal ties by a day set apart for the Mothers. Once they, too, tasted of youth, and 
found the moonlight haunting, and the face of adventure a sweet torment. But they 
turned from ways of ease, and accepted pain and rigor, that so they might serve the 
ongoing of the race. Lavishly they spent their early bloom upon the rude and lowly 
task. Their gentle hidden fragrances were breathed out on little wailing lives. To us, 
= else had gone weak and unbefriended, they were as a dike against the beating of an 
alien sea. 

In mellow and kindly latitudes, or set in the wind-swept iron background of North- 
ern hills, always they revealed love glowing at the heart of life. For them the early re- 
bellions have long been blended into concord. Their spirit has found the serenity of the 
undisturbed haven. Ever thestorms die away, and solemnly the stars return. 

Arthur H. Gleason. 
Copyright, 1912, by American Home Magazine Company. All rights reserved 
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DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 
Who, after serving twenty-nine years as Chief of the Government Bureau of Chemistry, resigned his position and, on April rst, becam« 


Contributing Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
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Outlines His Plans and Purposes 


Announcing Dr. Wiley as Contributing Editor 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
tkes great pleasure in announcing the 
cession to its staff, as contributing Edi- 
v, of Harvey W. Wiley, M.D., late 
‘hief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
‘tates Department of Agriculture. 

He resigned the office which he had held 
w many years, and in which he had stood 
msistently and unflinchingly for the in- 
rest of the consumer, as against the 
vaffic in adulterated and dishonest foods 


nd drugs, in order that he might have the 


irger freedom of speech and action which 
he great campaign for Pure Food demands 

a freedom and opportunity to be at- 
‘tined only through the medium of a 
ational magazine. Choosing one whose 


policy and traditions should be in harmony 
with his own principles and work, one 
which should stand for the best in the home 
life of the people, he has honored us by 
selecting this publication. 

Dr. Wiley has the entire freedom of our 
pages: to wage the fight for purity and 
honesty whenever and wherever he believes 
a blow can be effectively struck; to throw 
light in dark places, if such he finds; and 
from his unequaled knowledge of foods 
and dietetics, to give our people instruc- 
tions in sound and happy living. 

This magazine has established at 
Washington a Bureau of Foods, Sanita- 
tion and Health, of which Dr. Wiley is in 


charge as director. 


Ow Opportunities in an 
Unbounded Field 


By 
HARVEY W. WILEY, M.D. 


N assuming control of a section 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING de- 
voted to food, sanitation and 

tygiene it is fitting that some 
general statement should be made 
{ the purposes which are to be 
‘opt in view and the character of 
© work which it is hoped this 
‘ireau may be able to accomplish. 
The general purpose of the Bu- 
‘wis to promote the welfare of 


the housekeeper and the efficiency 
of housekeeping. There are a 
great many ways in which this 
may be done, and it is the purpose 
in this salutatory to outline some 
of those forms of investigation 
and study which appear most 
prominent. Other problems, how- 
ever, will deserve attention and 
elucidation as the work proceeds. 
The dominant note of good 
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housekeeping is health and sanita- 
tion. These two great objects 
should be secured with efficiency 
and economy. The simple life 
is without doubt the proper one 
and the simplest and directest 
means of securing good food, proper 
nutrition and sanitation are, of 
course, those which should be 
employed. Having devoted so 
large a part of my life to the study 
of foods it is only natural that 
this idea should be to me the most 
prominent, and yet I realize how 
many other problems connected 
with the happiness and welfare 
of domestic life are equally worthy 
of discussion. It is not the sole 
purpose of the Bureau to impart 
instruction and scientific knowl- 
edge, but also to arouse in the 
housekeepers of the country a 
living interest in the problems 
which concern the common wel- 


fare of the country, especially as 
influenced by domestic life. It 
seems to be a postulate which no 
one will dispute that if the family 
unit is a happy and efficient one, 
the national unit must necessarily 
be prosperous and efficient. 


Some Matters for Discussion 


In the discussion of the food 
problem from month to month 
an attempt will be made to de- 
scribe the different classes of nu- 
trients in foods; the functions 
which each performs; the local- 
ities where foods grow; the methods 
which are used in their production, 
harvesting and transportation; the 
transformations to which they are 
subjected in the preparation for 
the kitchen; the scientific discus- 
sion of the changes which take 


place in their preparation and bak- 
ing, and finally the digestive proc- 
esses to which they are submitted 
in the human body where the 
serve to build tissue, restore waste 
and supply heat and energy. A 
systematic discussion of these 
phases of the food problem canno’ 
fail to give to the housekeeper « 
wider horizon of vision and 
more correct idea of domestic econ- 
omy than could be secured without 
such knowledge. 

In the discussion of the foo! 
problem attention will also be 
given to the various methods whic); 
have been devised for the preser- 
vation of perishable products an: 
the proper care and protection of 
food products of all kinds. Thus 
the methods of handling, the clean- 
liness of factories, the sanitary con- 
dition of workers, the dangers of 
contamination from extraneous 
sources and the character of addi- 
tions of foreign bodies to foods and 
the purposes for which the addi- 
tions are made must receive careful 
consideration. In fact, it appears 
to me that there is nothing in the 
whole field of food investigation 
which is foreign to the purposes of 
this Bureau and which would not 
be of interest to the citizen, and 
especially to the housekeeper. 

In this discussion it will he 
understood that the views which 
are presented are wholly my 
own, and there is no dogmatic 
purpose to urge their adoption but 
rather they are offered for the con- 
sideration of those to whom they 
are addressed for adoption or re- 
jection as mature deliberation 
may decide. My own views in 
regard to such matters are very 
well known; they are perhaps 
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what would be classed as radical, 
but they are based upon the one 
plank of my simple platform, 
namely, that all doubtful ques- 
tion in the food and drug discus- 
sion should be resolved in favor of 
the consumer. What is best for 
him, what best conserves his in- 
tcrests and his health, what is 
best for his pocketbook and 
for his labor are to me the 
controlling 
fictors in 

reaching con- 
clusions. 

\hile this has 

been, and will 
continue to 

be, the guid- 

ig principle 

otf my own 
activities, I 

need hardly 

suy that in 

such action there is no 
purpose in my mind to 
annoy, distract, or in- 
terfere with any legiti- 
mate business. I be- 
leve in business 
prosperity and in the financial 
welfare of the whole people. It 
appears to me, however, that a 
business which is selfish, mercenary 
and injurious to the public at large 
is not one which should deserve 
any general consideration. 


The Problems of Sanitation 


The next problem, aside from 
foods, which appeals to me strongly 
as a legitimate field of inquiry for 
the work of this Bureau relates to 
sanitation. In fact, the whole food 
proposition is a sanitary one be- 
cause pure and wholesome foods 


A wholesome milk supply is a 
guaranty of health to the milk 
consumers of a community 


lie at the very basis of health. 
Water also may be regarded as a 
food and hence the purity of the 
water supply is a problem which 
will receive due consideration. 
The ventilation of the dwelling- 
house and especially of the bed- 
room, the methods of changing 
the air therein frequently, and 
the proper installations for 
warming or cooling the living 
room, are le- 
gitimate 
themes of in- 
quiry and in- 
vestigation. 
The disposal 
of the sewage 
of the house is 
a problem 
which not only 
affects the 
people who 
live in the 
house but also more or 
less intimately all their 
neighbors. There is a 
widespread interest in 
the country at the 
present time in regard 
to the proper methods of disposing 
of sewage and house wastes in gen- 
eral. There is almost a unanimous 
consensus of opinion that the pour- 
ing of this sewage, even from the 
individual house, into a running 
stream or into places from whence 
it is in some manner carried into a 
running stream, is improper and 
threatening to those who live be- 
low. Hence the scientific and ef- 
fective methods of disposing of 
sewage by other means is not only 
of sanitary but also of economic 
importance. 
I have been struck with the fact 
that many well-appearing houses 
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with some pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty and often costing 
large sums of money are wofully 
deficient in sanitary appliances. 
There has been no method de- 
vised of proper ventilation, no 
proper disposal of the wastes of 
the house, and no scientific care 
of the general principles of home 
comforts with a view to maintain- 
ing and improving health. Prob- 
lems of this kind, therefore, are 
worthy of the most careful study 
and will be taken up from time 
to time as opportunity presents. 
These problems naturally consti- 
tute the basis of domestic hygiene, 
but there are also other points 
in domestic hygiene which deserve 
attention, especially the amount 
and quality of labor and exercise. 

The proper allowance for recrea- 
tion, and providing means there- 
fore; abundant hours of sleep and 
freedom from care and worry; the 
proper provision of helpful litera- 
ture; the dangers of medication 
through advertisements of specif- 
ics; the importance of the segrega- 
tion of infectious and contagious 
diseases, are all matters which de- 
mand the attention of those who 
are trying to promote the public 
health. All of these subjects will 
receive attention from time to 
time. 


The Importance of Honest Measures 


Another matter in which the 
Bureau will be interested is the 
protection of patrons of the mag- 
azine against false weights. No 
one has been able to estimate the 
amount of loss which comes to the 
consumers in this country through 
this avenue. In many instances 


‘weighing and measuring 


these frauds have been detected 
and their magnitude determined, 
but in most cases they escape un- 
noticed. The housekeeper is not 
accustomed to measure and weigh 
everything which is purchased for 
domestic consumption, and unti! 
this check has been instituted and 
the implements for measuring and 
weighing provided, the consumer 
is more or less subject to the im- 
positions of the trade. This remark 


-is made without reflecting at all 


upon the honesty of trade, but 
rather to call attention to trade 
practices which have been so long 
established as to escape the scru- 
tiny of the tradesman himself and 
to pass as honest when in point of 
fact they are dishonest. To this 
end the Bureau has under consid- 
eration a plan for testing weights 
and measures for the patrons of 
the magazine to such an extent 
as may be possible, looking to the 
securing of tested apparatus, for 
in a 
strictly scientific way, which may 
be placed without cost for stand- 
ardization in the hands of patrons. 

To this end a description of 
the work of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the United States will be 
an appropriate feature, and the 
weights and measures which may 
be used for controlling those which 
are sent to the subscribers of the 
magazine will be tested against the 
official weights and measures pro- 
vided by the Bureau of Standards. 
I need hardly call attention to the 
saving to the housekeeper after 
each one has been provided with 
a convenient scale or measure by 
which the exact quantity or weight 
of purchases may be determined. 
The very moment when the trades- 
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men discover that this check is to 
be applied they will be more’care- 
ful to avoid any transgressions 
which may lead to complaint on 
the part of their patrons. Of 
course it must be borne in mind 
that in the very first days of the 
activity of this Bureau it will not 
be possible to equip a laboratory 
to do general testing work, but 
this kind of supervision may be 
provided little by little as the 
exigencies of the case demand. 


Legislation to be Watched 


Another point on which the 
housekeepers of the country should 
be kept informed is the progress of 
legislation on matters affecting 
their particular interests. Among 
these the laws of the United States 
and of the various states and munic- 
ipalities affecting foods and drugs, 
and the licensing of grocers, dealers; 
pliysicians, and pharmacists are of 
the very greatest importance. In 
connection with this the attitude 
of the various officials of the dif- 
ferent organizations having in 
charge the enforcement of these 
laws should be carefully scruti- 
nized. It is not probable that the 
officials of the state and govern- 
ment will all be equally devoted to 
their duties and equally efficient, 
and those who are most efficient 
should be praised and those who 
are negligent should be criticised. 
This criticism should not be merely 
personal, and certainly it should 
not be vindictive, but it should be 
just and couched in such language 
as to secure the best results. 

An attempt will therefore be 


-made to get in touch as nearly as 


possible with all existing laws and 


ple of our own country. 


their methods of execution, and 
especially with all proposed laws or 
changes in existing laws. Such 
proposed changes should be care- 
fully criticised because often under 
the guise of improving a law an 
amendment is made which inter- 
feres greatly with its efficiency. 
It is perfectly certain that when 
the housekeepers of this country 
are united in favor of a good 
measure there will be no difficulty 
in securing its enactment into a 
law. It is likewise certain that 
when the. same constituent body 
begins to look into the acts of 
those entrusted with the enforce- 
ment of the law, this enforcement 
will be more efficient and to the 
greater benefit of the community. 
In order to supplement this work 
comparisons will be made from 
time to time with the legal aspects 
of domestic affairs in foreign coun- 
tries. Practically all nations at the 
present time have laws regulating 
foods and drugs, sanitation, the 
practice of medicine, pharmacy, 
and other matters in which human 
welfare is vitally concerned. <A 
discussion of these measures and 
their resulting activities cannot 
fail to be of advantage to the peo- 


A Wider Field for the Pure Food 
Gospel 


It is my purpose to seek through 
the columns of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING a wider field for the gospel of 
pure food and drugs which I have 
been endeavoring to preach for 
a third of a century. I do not 
expect that the readers of the mag- 
azine will always agree with my 
views, but I do hope that they will 
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give them their respectful consid- 
eration. No one can tell the bene- 
fit which will come from an aroused 
public opinion respecting the most 
vital things of life. Very few of us 
desire to die before our time, and 
yet most of us are destined to do 
that very thing. The special work 
of the Bureau will be in the line of 
preventing diseases, increasing the 
vigor of the human race and the 
efficiency of each individual, and 
this will tend to add happiness 
and wealth to the human family. 
But there can be no happiness 
and no true wealth which is sel- 
fishly kept and held for the indi- 
vidual. True happiness and true 
wealth are secured only by distri- 
bution and the taking into the 
fold of others who are financially 
less fortunate. Thus, through the 
columns of a magazine of such 
wide circulation and so extensive 


a field of usefulness, an opportunity 
presents itself which I hope to use 
worthily in a good cause. 


A Typical Example of Bad Legis- 
lation. 


The manner in which thoroughly 
bad legislation may be accom- 
plished is beautifully illustrated by 
what has lately taken place in the 
legislature of Kentucky. In the 
very last days of the session, which 
ended March 12, 1912, a bill was 
introduced, presumably in the 
interest of the Kentucky farmer. 
It was very carefully drawn to 
conceal its real meaning, and also 
to appeal to those who have the 
farmers’ interests at heart. Ken- 
tucky, being essentially an agri- 
cultural state, would naturally 
yield to appeals of this kind, and 
the bill, with almost no discussion, 


was passed unanimously through 
the Senate and with only a few 
votes against it in the House. As 
I write these words it is in the 
governor’s hands. He, having the 
right to hold bills for a certain 
length of time after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature, may then 
veto them or approve them or 
they may become law without 
further action, and if vetoed in 
this case of course the legislature 
would have no opportunity to 
override the veto. The provisions 
in this bill are essentially such as 
to promote the development of 
tuberculosis among milk cows in 
Kentucky, and that would better 
be its true title, and hence instead 
of being a bill for the protection of 
the farmer it is one which is essen- 
tially injurious to his interests. 

But so cunningly was it framed 
that it deceived the legislators 
who thought they had voted in the 
interests not only of the farmers 
but for a pure milk supply. Under 
the present law of Kentucky, which 
is repealed by this action, the State 
Board of Health has more or less 
complete control over the dairy 
herds of the state, and is empow- 
ered to go into the dairies, apply 
the tuberculin test and segregate 
animals which respond to the test. 
The first provisions of the new act 
appealed to the well-known princi- 
ple of home rule, taking away from 
the State Board of Health the 
supervision of the dairy and plac- 
ing it in each county. 

The bill provides that the veter- 
inary selected by the county shall 
once each year inspect the cattle 
of the county and if he finds phy- 
sical evidences of tuberculosis, to 
apply the tuberculin test to the ani- 
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mals suspected, provided the owner 
of these animals does not object. 
But, ‘‘if the owner of such cat- 
tle, proposed to be tested, should 
object to such test being applied, 
upon the ground that such cattle 
do not show physical evidences of 
tuberculosis, then said owner shall 
have the right, at his own expense, 
to designate a veterinarian to ex- 
imine such cattle; and 
if said veterinarian so 
selected agrees 
with the said 
veterinarian rep- 
resenting the 
county, that 
such cattle 
show physical 
evidences of 
tuberculosis, 
then said cat- 
tle shall be 
tested with the tu- 
berculin test..”’ 
If the veteri- 
narian representing 
the owner does not 
agree with the coun- 
ty veterinarian,then 
these two shall se- 
lect a third, residing 
in the neighborhood 
where the cattle are 
located, to examine the cattle, 
and his decision is to be final. The 
owner of an animal showing physi- 
cal evidences of the disease may 
be given by the county veterin- 
arian a reasonable time in which 
to prepare the animal for slaughter, 
provided it would, in the opinion 
of the county veterinarian, be fit 
for food. Should the animal be 
declared unfit for food, it shall be 
destroyed at the expense of the 


The grocer who supplies pure 

foods and handles them in a 

cleanly way is an ornament to 
his neighborhood 


This appears upon the surface 
to be a wise and proper provision, 
but it ignores the fact, which is 
well known to veterinarians, that 
cattle may be in advanced stages 
of tuberculosis without giving any 
physical signs thereof and hence 
the law as indicated forbids the 

testing by the tuberculin 

test of any animals except 

those that are so nearly 

dead that their physical 

condition reveals with- 

out question 
the nature of 
their disease. 


The Law De- 
feats the Aims 
of Health 


It would be 
just like a law 
which would 
prevent a per- 
son suffering 
from incipient 
tuberculosis 
from taking 
treatment until he had 
become so thoroughly 
impregnated with the 
disease that everyone 
looking at him would 
know without question that he had 
tuberculosis. This provision, there- 
fore, would retain in the herds of 
the state three-fourths of all the 
cattle suffering from tuberculosis 
and permit them to infect not only 
the healthy animals of the herds, 
but the hogs and sheep and other 
domesticated animals upon the 
farm. 

The law further provides that 
the county veterinarian must con- 
sult with one selected by the 
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owner of the herd if the owner 
deems it advisable, and if these 
disagree a third veterinarian of an 
adjoining county shall be selected 
as an arbitrator. One of the 
queerest features in this part of the 
law is that the. great majority 
of counties in the state of Kentucky 
have no licensed 

veterinarians and 

hence could not 

exert any control 

over the dairy 

herds. The sec- 

ond section 

provides: 


2. That hereafter the 


’ State Board of Health 


shall not apply, nor . 
cause to be applied by 
any officer, agent or 
employee, the tuber- 
culin test to bulls, cows 
or calves owned and 
held in this state. 

2a. That no city or town shall 
apply or cause to be applied by 
any officer, agent or employee, the 
tuberculin test to bulls, cows or 
calves owned or held in this state 
or require same to be applied 
except as indicated in Section I 
hereof, to any cows from which 
milk or other dairy products 
are furnished to said city or town. 


This is certainly one of the most 
remarkable pieces of reactionary 
legislation which has ever been 
seen. Not only does it prevent the 
Board of Health from applying 
the tuberculin test, as it is au- 
thorized to do by the present law, 
but it prevents the cities and towns 
of the state from protecting them- 
selves against the diseased herds 
which the state law protects. 

For instance, under the law the 
city of Louisville would be for- 
bidden to have any test applied 
to cattle supplying milk to its cit- 
izens other than that provided for 
in Section I of the law, and hence 


No one has been able to estimate the 
amount of loss which comes to con- 
sumers through false weights 


the cities and towns of the state 
would be left without any protec- 
tion at all against the most threat- 
ening attack upon the public health 
that could be imagined. There are 
other provisions of the law which 
go to strengthen the protection 
which the state is authorized to 
give to herds which 
may be thoroughly 
infected with tubercu- 
losis, provided the in- 
fection has not gone to 
the extent of actual 
physical dem- 
onstration. 
It is little 
less than a 
crime to go be- 
fore the farm- 
ers of the 
state, who are not 
experts in veteri- 
nary science or the 
diseases of animals, 
nor the methods of 
securing a whole- 
some supply of 
milk, and make 
them believe that 
a bill like this is an honest effort to 
protect them and their herds from 
an unreasonable inspection which 
the State Board of Health or state 
authorities would like to give. 
Fortunately the governor of the 
state has not yet given his approval 
to this measure, but before these 
words are printed he will have 
acted either for, or against the 
public welfare of his state. 
[Since this article was put in 
type, word has come of the veto- 
ing of this bill by Governor Mc- 
Creary. The narrative neverthe- 
less clearly illustrates the point Dr. 
Wiley is making.—THE Epiror.] 
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The Menace in Tuberculous Cattle 

At one time there were many 
scientists who believed that the 
tuberculosis of the cow could not 
be imparted to man, but today 
there is a general consensus of 
opinion that tuberculosis, even 
in a modified form, may be read- 
ily imparted, especially to the 
young, by tuberculous milk. It 
has been shown that in a herd 
which is afflicted with tuberculosis 
it is almost impossible to exclude 
the germs from the milk, although 
they often cannot be found in the 
milk as drawn from the udder. 
The stables and the air around an 
infected herd are filled with mil- 
lions of these bacilli, and in spite 
of the utmost care they must from 
time to time fall into the milk 
supply. The only protection in 
such cases is either by pasteuriza- 
tion of the suspected milk or by the 
cleaning up of the infected dairies. 

It is true that the innocent 
farmer is often called upon to 
suffer great loss in the destruction 
of cattle afflicted with tuberculosis, 
and to my mind it is the duty of 
the state to provide at least a 
large part of the expenses which 
attend their destruction. In in- 
suring a domesticated animal like 
the cow or horse the company 
does not pay the full value of the 
animal in case of accident, and so 
in the destruction of a tuberculose 
cow the state would not be ex- 
pected to pay the full value. The 
farmer might perhaps be justly 
called upon to lose one-fourth of 
the value. If it were not so he 
would not learn to be careful and 
would be willing to buy cattle 
without a proper test with the 


knowledge that if they were found 
to be infected he would suffer no 
loss, and this would be an unfor- 
tunate condition of affairs. The 
farmer must be taught in the pur- 
chase of cattle to require that they 
shall not respond to the tuberculin 
test. If this were generally done 
and vigorous measures were taken 
to rid the herd of animals already 
suffering from tuberculosis, it 
would be only a few years before 
the farmers’ interests would be 
thoroughly protected. Tubercu- 
losis would be almost unknown 
and the consumer would have 
confidence in the wholesomeness 
of the milk supply. 

This is a question which permits 
of no temporizing; it requires 
heroic treatment from the start. 
It is very like a case where a sur- 
gical operation is necessary; pal- 
liative measures only delay the 
danger and make less certain a 
favorable result of the operation. 
Those who own cattle and those 
who consume the products of the 
cattle are equally interested in this 
great work of securing the complete 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
When this is done there will be 
almost an entire elimination of 
tuberculosis in hogs and in sheep, 
and in other domesticated animals. 
The cow is the great offender, and if 
this offender is removed the others 
will gradually disappear. More 
than that, the hogs and sheep are 
usually infected by the cow. 


Flesh of Tuberculous Animals as 
Human Food 


One of the principal objects of 
the meat inspection law is the 
elimination of the carcasses of 
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diseased animals from consump- 
tion. To this end cattle, hogs, 
sheep and goats are inspected be- 
fore killing to see if there are any 
visible signs of disease, and then 
the carcasses and viscera are in- 
spected after the killing for further 
evidence of a morbid condition. 
There are comparatively few cases 
where the ante-mortem symptoms 
have sufficiently advanced to war- 
rant the elimination of the animal 
from the ordinary slaughterhouse. 
The greater number of diseases 
is discovered in the post-mortem 
examination. A certain discretion 
is left to the inspectors in regard 
to the matter, and especially in 
regard to the disposition of the 
carcasses of animals whose viscera 
have been found to be more or 
less infected with tubercles. The 
general rule is that if the disease 
is localized and has not spread 


through the body the meat is 
allowed to go into consumption 


without further notice. If, how- 
ever, the disease has become gen- 
eral and all parts of the body are 
affected, then the carcass is not 
allowed to go into consumption. 
It depends upon an army of 
nearly one thousand inspectors, 
possibly all with different ideas, 
to decide these points. It is per- 
fectly evident that one inspector 
may be very rigid in excluding this 
carcass or that from consumption 
and another one may be extremely 
lenient. It is certain, however, 
that the people in this country are 
eating, without knowing it, large 
numbers of carcasses of animals 
which have been found on post- 
mortem examination to be af- 
flicted with tuberculosis. In Ger- 


many, where the tuberculosis is 
localized in the carcass of an ani- 
mal the meat is allowed to be sold 
for consumption, but only after 
being tagged with a label showing 
that it is from a tuberculous ani- 
mal. It seems to me that this 
practice should be applied in this 
country and thus greatly restrict 
the sale of such products. There 
are few people who would care to 
eat the flesh of an animal which on 
post-mortem inspection had been 
found to have a tuberculous lung, 
even if the dish were oxtail soup. 

The point which I wish to em- 
phasize is this: that whether or 
not an animal is eaten depends 
upon the judgment of the inspec- 
tor who looks at it. It is up to 
him to say just how far the disease 
may extend before the carcass is 
to be rejected, and the. same 
man may pass a carcass for con- 
sumption one day and on the next 
day forbid a similar carcass from 
passing into commerce. It is worth 
while to consider the advisability 
of changing this method and to 
require that in every case where 
tuberculosis is found to be devel- 
oped a statement be made to ac- 
company every part of the carcass 
exposed for sale showing that fact. 
All parts of animals have to be 
stamped ‘Inspected and passed”’ 
before entering interstate com- 
merce. It would cost very little 
to get a new stamp which would 
read ‘‘ This meat is from a tubercu- 
lous animal considered by the in- 
spector fit for consumption.”” The 
buyer would then have the option 
of taking the meat thus stamped 
or leaving it on the bench for the 
next customer. 
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In his experiments with the “poison squad”’ Dr. Wiley aroused interest in food adulterants and ingredients 


Dr Wiley and His Work 


A Character Sketch from the Pen of a Friend 


BY 


ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


one of the most conspicuous figures 

in public life during the past year, 
only those who are most prominently con- 
sidered as presidential possibilities rivaling 
him as spot-light characters. 

Dr. Wiley sprang into notoriety and fame 
suddenly, when it was discovered that a 
movement was on foot to displace him as 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture and to disgrace 
him at the same time. 

Of course, he was well known before the 
attempt to oust him was made. Wiley and 
pure food have been synonymous terms for 
many years, and when the people learned 
that the man who had been fighting the 
purveyors of impure food so long was to be 


D: HARVEY W. WILEY has been 


displaced because he would not surrender 
his convictions, they made their protest so 
loud and emphatic that it became effective. 

Dr. Wiley has finally resigned of his own 
volition, because he would not continue in a 
position where he was hampered and hindered 
in the performance of his duty; where the De- 
partment was under the domination of a man 
who had constantly sought to discredit him. 

Thus he ended a service for the govern- 
ment covering nearly thirty years. We 
move so rapidly that only historians will be 
able to describe in detail the great work Dr. 
Wiley has performed in that time. 

His most conspicuous service. has been to 
advance the interests of pure food and save 
the people from the manufacturers of adul- 
terated foods and drugs. 
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“Doc Wiley is a crank on the subject of 

pure food,” was an expression often heard 
in the corridors and committee rooms of 
the national capitol long before people real- 
ized the necessity of a pure food law. In 
those days Dr. Wiley haunted the commit- 
tee rooms and corridors trying to impress 
upon legislators the necessity for national 
laws which would prevent the sale of im- 
pure, misbranded, and adulterated foods 
and drugs. 

A feature of his work upon which the 
public imagination has fastened itself is his 
“poison squad,”’ as it was known, or, in 
other words, his experiment in feeding a 
group of young men with food containing 
benzoate of soda, that he might determine, 
if possible, the influence of this drug upon 
the human system. 

The pure food law came slowly. First it 
was applied to foreign importations. It 
was all right, of course, to bar out impure 
foods made by foreigners. Then a pure 
food law was passed which affected only 
Washington. Anything could be tried on 
Washington, seemed to be the idea of the 
congressmen. Finally the present pure 
food law was passed. 

Dr. Wiley had been doing so much to se- 
cure this legislation; had given advice and 
help to the men who framed it; and, in 
fact, had been so conspicuous in the move- 
ment for pure food, that the administration 
of the law was placed in his hands. When 
he began to enforce it, when he made it 
plain that the law meant something, then 
efforts began to discredit him and tie his 
hands. 

The story of that contest is remarkable. 
One man against all the interests connected 
with the manufacture and sale of spurious 
foods and drugs. Money, politicians, per- 
sonal influence, and special privilege were 
arrayed against Wiley. 

Gradually these interests extended their 
tentacles about him, gaining control of the 
Department of Agriculture and _ finally 
reaching a climax when an attempt was 
made to dismiss him on a trumped-up 
charge and by the falsification of the rec- 
ords. 

This aroused the people. From all over 
the land came vigorous protests. A con- 
gressional committee made an investigation 
and disclosed the conspiracy against a man 
whose only fault was that he wanted to en- 


force a law which provided for pure food 
for the people. 

Dr. Wiley really achieved a great deal 
for the people by the attempt to discredit 
him. It proved to be what the Weather 
Bureau would call.a “flareback” as when it 
predicted a beautiful inauguration day and 
it turned out to be one of the worst of the 
winter. 

It disclosed a state of affairs regarding 
the administration of the pure food law 
which was seen to be intolerable. Dr. Wiley 
had been bound hand and foot; and gagged, 
too, for an executive order forbids any em- 
ployee of the government saying anything 
about that which transpires in any of the 
departments. 

All over the country women began to 
take a lively interest in the enforcement of 
the pure food legislation and became Dr. 
Wiley’s most ardent champions. In Wash- 
ington, where he is best known, women in 
every strata of society cried, “What are 
we going to do without Dr. Wiley?” when 
his resignation was announced. 

But Dr. Wiley has not laid down his work; 
he has merely stepped into a broader field. 

Having established the fact that the 
pure food law will be nullified unless its 
enemies are removed from the Department 
of Agriculture, Dr. Wiley resigned, believing 
that he can make a better fight for pure food 
as a private citizen, unhampered by superi- 
ors and official duty, than he could as chief 
of a bureau where his acts were reviewed 
and in a majority of cases reversed. 

And who is this Dr. Wiley of whom so 
much has been said and written during the 
past year? 

He is a Hoosier by birth, having been bo 
in Indiana about sixty-seven years ago. A 
farmer’s boy, but ambitious, he learned 
everything that was possible in the then 
frontier of the Middle West. Then he went 
to college under the most adverse circum- 
stances, wearing a homespun suit of clothes 
which his mother had made for him. He 
broke into his college term to enlist as a 
soldier during the civil war and was one of 
the million boys of less than twenty years 
who took part in that great struggle. 

After graduating from college he became 
a school teacher; then a college professor, 
giving particular attention to chemistry. 
Developing along this line he showed ex- 
traordinary talent in chemistry as applied to 
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agriculture, and in 1883 he was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It would be impossible to tell all that 
Dr. Wiley has done in promoting agriculture 
through that bureau, but mention may be 
made of the development of the beet-sugar 
producing lands of this country, which was 
accomplished by analyzing the soils in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

And now, something about the sort of 
man this Dr. Wiley is who has 
c.used so much commotion. 

He has years, but 
i: not old; not as we 
reckon a man’s age, 
by his appearance 
and capacity for 
work. Wiley looks 
and acts like a man 
of fifty. 

Picture a man big, 
impressively big, 
-tanding better than 
-ix feet and broad 
and muscular in pro- 
portion; a large and 
well-shaped head 
with the crown 
showing through the 
thinning hair; a face 
smooth-shaven; 
strong features, 
healthy looking skin 
without a wrinkle; 
dark eyes, a trifle aslant, 
giving a touch of Oriental- 
ism that seems to cast de- 
rision upon that which he 
disapproves or gives point 
to a sarcastic comment. 

The Wiley clothes have been a source of 
comment and considerable amusement. On 
state occasions he will appear in the most 
correct apparel—top hat and frock coat and 
gloves to match his tie. His evening clothes 
are like those of every other man. But for 
ordinary wear he gives little heed to cut or 
fit, and in summer, when he fares forth in his 
Irish linen suit of uncertain cut and still 
more uncertain laundry shape, the doctor 
is marked as one who seeks comfort 
rather than subservience to convention 
or style. 

Dr. Wiley is a charming man personally, 
but his wit is often used unsparingly at the 


A plain, frank, honest label consti- 
tutes one of the simplest protections 
for the housewife. 


expense of his friends. As it is not mali- 
cious it makes him no enemies. 

For many years he was known as a club- 
man, and has been president of the Cosmos 
Club, the favorite resort of his bachelor days. 
It is here that the very walls echo with 
Wiley quips, Wiley repartee, Wiley stories, 
and Wiley incidents. 

He is one of the few after-dinner orators 
who does not bore his audience. He never 
fails to make a hit and can talk upon almost 

any topic, giving a humorous turn 
to his remarks even when discuss- 
ing a scientific subject. 
He does not look like a poet, 
but he has written 
a great deal of verse, 
some of it quite pre- 
tentious, but much 
of it devoted to per- 
sonalities and local 
situations which 
must be known to 
make the rhymes 
appreciated. He 
once told in verse 
the story of an old 
farmer at an insti- 
tute, showing how 
much he learned. It 
is claimed by some of his 
ardent admirers that he did 
more for agriculture in that 
poem than the Agricultural 
Department accomplished 
in all its years. 

Probably influenced by a 
woman—Mrs. Wiley is an 
advocate of universal suf- 
frage—Dr. Wiley is in favor 
of women voting, but with 
a limit. He would «have an intelligence 
standard of voting for both men and women. 

If he could he would prohibit all intoxi- 
cants—but he believes that is impracticable 
—so Dr. Wiley would have all liquors abso- 
lutely pure as the next best thing. It was 
upon this rock that he split with his superi- 
ors in one particular in the administration 
of the pure food law. 

A strong, healthy man naturally has a 
robust appetite. A Wiley meal is generous 
and substantial. If housekeepers are grati- 
fied when guests show a good appetite, then 
Dr. Wiley has brought joy to many house- 
holds where he has attended dinners. 
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No man can be a positive force without 
making enemies. He is sure to tread upon 
the toes of someone. More particularly is 
that true of a man who enforces the law. 
Consequently Dr. Wiley is one of the most 
hated men in the country. 

And the converse is also true. He is also 
one of the best liked and most popular men 
in the country. © That is because he is brave, 
and not only has he convictions, but the 
courage to enforce them. 

The enemies he has made are compara- 
tively few, though strong. His friends and 
admirers are legion and acting together they 
have sustained him during his most severe 
trial, and today are behind him in the fight 
he continues to carry on for the people. 

Dr. Wiley has pointed out that lotteries, 
gambling, and various other frauds are sup- 
pressed by the government on the ground 
that the. people must be protected when 
they-want-to spend their money foolishly. 
On.-the- other hand, the housekeeper must 
buy foods, and unless the pure food law is 
enforced she will be the victim of the manu- 
facturer who adulterates his goods, who 
preserves with coal tar and other deleterious 
substances, and-who misbrands articles for 
the purpose of deceiving the purchaser. 

Dr. Wiley has no doubt been discussed 
in more households during the recent at- 
tack upon him than any other man in the 
land. Women are more interested in foods 
and medicines than men. Dietetics forms 
the topic of many talks among women, 
while the cost and quality of food is a fruit- 
ful subject of debate wherever women meet. 

Dr. Wiley is deeply sentimental. He has 
pictures of his old home and cherishes mem- 
ories of his mother. He keeps scraps of 
writing and newspaper clippings to pre- 
serve recollections of, interesting events in 
his life. He has been photographed more 
than any other man except President Taft 
and former President Roosevelt, and he has 
preserved the photographs because each 
tells a story. 

While Dr. Wiley may have appeared to 
those he has been fighting as a fierce watch- 
dog guarding the public interests, whose 
growl was a warning and backed by teeth 
that could be felt, to all others with whom 
he was associated, and more particularly to 
subordinates, he was kind and considerate. 


Dr. Wiley as a farmer is a picturesque 
sight. He dons the farm clothes, including 
the broad-brimmed straw hat, and goes out 
in the fields, drives the reaper, holds the 
plow, pitches the hay, and performs all the 
work of a real farm hand. His great pleas- 
ure, however, is in playing farmer with the 
little children of the place, for child life is a 
Wiley study and a Wiley joy. 

The romance of Dr. Wiley’s life is one 
feature that he does not like to have dis- 
cussed in public, and yet it is so much.a 
part of his career, and portrays his char- 
acter in such a distinct light, that it must 
be told. 

More than a dozen years ago Miss Kelton 
was employed in the Bureau of Chemistry. 
Brought in constant association with Dr. 
Wiley he soon saw in her the one woman in 
the world to him. And she liked and ad- 
mired this sttong man of wit and wisdom, 
“but not that way,” as many a girl has 
told a wooing swain. 

After Dr. Wiley had made known’ his 
love for her, Miss Kelton sought’ employ- 
ment elsewhere and for a decade they-never ~ 
met. Dr. Wiley showed in this affair two 
striking characteristics of his whole nature, 
constancy and hope. From. nearly every 
part of the globe at different times Miss 
Kelton. received reminders of Dr. Wiley’s 
continued interest and affection. Little 
presents from distant lands where duty, 
called him told her that she was always in 
his thoughts. This was the only method 
he took of continuing his suit. To do more 
where a woman was concerned would be 
repellent to the Wiley nature. 

Nearly two years ago they met at the 
home of a friend. The pleasure was mutual. 
Miss Kelton, looking at the man who ten 
years before seemed so much her senior, 
began to wonder how that strong, vigorous, 
man could seem old to anyone. She also 
wondered how she could have failed to 
realize her true feeling for him. With her it 
was a slumbering love kindled and burning 
with a brighter flame after all the years it 
lay dormant. With him it was the same 
constant affection, the glow of the after- 
noon sun upon a love that time could not 
efface. 

“And so they were married and lived 


_ happily ever after.” 
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In this attractively lighted and decorated hall the employees may lunch quite 
informally and comfortably 


Woman's Share in Civic Life 


What the Woman’s Department is Doing 


By MRS. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
National Chairman of the Woman’s Department of the National Civic Federation 


When interested women sought to contribute a share to the important work of 
the National Civic Federation they found that the best field for their activities 
lay in welfare work among employees in public and private industries. Through 
influence exerted as stockholders or through family relationships this great work 
was begun, the story of which is here told by the National Chairman. 


T is, happily, now becoming gener- 
ally recognized that the codpera- 
tion of woman in the arena of what 

may be described as municipal politics 
has made for practical good in the 
homes and families of millions of 
workers. True womanly and maternal 
instincts are of greater value in the 
formation of clean civic life than the 
most profound knowledge of political 
economy or sanitary science. Medical 
skill may impart to the young mother 
many ideas as to the care of her children 
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but, in all essential requirements, the 
maternal instinct predominates, as we 
see by a thousand different examples. 
In the field of domestic economy, in- 
different conditions are, generally 
speaking, almost exclusively due to a 
lack of proper legislation, or to the want 
of funds to effect the desired changes. 
In all matters pertaining to hygiene, 
education, recreation, and the general 
welfare of women and children, whether 
in the factory or the home, who should 
be a more efficient guide than woman? 
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Mrs. Wittram Howarp Tarr 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN 
Woman’s DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 
NATIONAL Civic FepERATION 


PHOTO COPYRIGHT, 1012, BY CAMPBEN #TUDIOS, N. 
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mar- 
ried life and its 
duties constitute 
apredominant 
factor in the 
woman’s sphere, 
they are not nec- 
essrily of such a 
nature as to ex- 
clude all other 
interests or con- 
siderations. Be- 
cause of the char- 
acter and stress 
of her domestic 
duties, the codes 
of early law im- 
posed many legal 
disabilities upon 
woman. Fortu- 
nately, as modern 
civilization has 
adv inced, these 
disabilities have 
been gradually 
rescinded or mit- 
igated. Even in 
England, where 
the laws are based 
on that very sys- 
tem which held 
females in sub- 
jection, women 
now occupy most 
important official 
positions in the 
civic life of the 
people, including 
the office of 
mayor, govern- 
ment inspector- 
ships of factories, 
of foodstuffs and 
sanitary regula- 
tions; Boards of 
Health, prison 
and government 
inspectorships of 
education besides 
others of equal 
importance. 

In this country 


where we have nearly ten millions of female the honor and pleasure to be chairman, is 
wage earners, the influence for good of gradually extending its operations with the 
those women more prosperously situated most gratifying and substantial results. In 
cannot be overestimated. It is to thatend this organization we are not assuming par- 
that the Woman’s Department of the _ tisanship in the controversies regarding the 
National Civic Federation, of which Ihave initiative, the recall, or the referendum. 
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Mrs. Rosert S. CHEew, oF WASHINGTON 
Secretary of the Woman’s Department 
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politics are to 
penetrate the tene- 
ment districts, the 
f@!%, sweat-shops, and 
»g} the unhealthy facto- 
“f° ries, with a view to 
-gmee the promotion of 
eae better conditions for 
{ xy the workers; to 
ag secure a proper ob- 
servance of the pure 
food -and sanitary 

V laws; to assist the 

cause of education, 
“yf to. teach domestic 

we economy, to bring 

about an ameliora- 
tion of the unhealthy 
conditions under 
which hundreds of 
thousands of women 

workers now toil 
oy and suffer; and, gen- 
14 erally, to advance 
/ the material prog- 

; vi ress and happiness 
ofthat army of wom- 
JA * en who are contrib- 

uting so greatly, in 
4, many cases at the 
é sacrifice of health 
and even of life, to 
the industrial de- 
* velopment of this 
great country. 
Our welfare work 
includes the safe- 
guarding from un- 
tee necessary risks in 
dangerous and un- 
healthy industries; 
the establishment of 
savings funds and 
benefit and loan 
¢ associations; and 
the inculcation of 
the principle that 
>.) the first essentials 
to the welfare of the 
employed are steady 
work with reason- 
able hours of labor 
and suitable living 
= conditions. 

It may here be 
asked, in what way 
do the methods of 
the Woman’s De- 
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Mrs. Joun Hays HamMonD, oF WASHINGTON 
Chairman net the Woman’s Department 


partment of the 
National Civic Fed- 
eration differ from 
those of other 
organizations en- 
gaged in similar 
work? The answer 
to that hypotheti- 
cal question is to be 
found in the practi- 
cal demonstration 
to employers of 
what has been ac- 
complished in the 
same directions by 
other employers 
controlling kindred 
industries. Al- 
though welfare 
work must. appeal 
to all women, our 
membership is com- 
posed largely of 
those who are them- 
selves stockholders, 
or, who through 
family relation- 
ships, are finan- 
cially interested in 
industrial under- 
takings (including 
railroads, mills, fac- 
tories, mines, stores 
and other work 
places), who thus 
become directly in- 
terested in the wel- 
fare of workers in 
the various enter- 
prises whence their 
incomes are 
rived. There is a 
special committee 
on Government 
Employees over 
which I presided 
during the past 
year, succeeding 
Mrs. William How- 
ard Taft, who is 
honorary chairman 
of the national 
organization. 
Through the efforts 
of Mrs. Taft, and 
the committee, the 
conditions of 
government build- 
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ings have been investigated, heads of de- 
partments have been interviewed, and many 
beneficial reforms have been secured. We 
are urging Congress to appoint a commis- 
sion, the result of whose deliberations will 


lead to model 
working condi- 
tions for our 
government em- 
ployees; am ex- 
ample which in 
time would nec- 
essarily exercise 
much influence 
upon private 
employers. 

This, in brief, 
is the mission of 
the Woman’s 
Department of 
the National 
Civic Federa- 
tion, and al- 
though only five 
years old, the 
practical results 
it has achieved 
through the ac- 
tivities of my 
predecessors and 
colleagues in 


ofiice testify to 
the value of its 
labors. Among 


other things we 
have accom- 
plished, we have 
secured the ap- 
pointment of 
additional in- 
spectors of build- 
ings; we have 
established night 
schools, dispen- 
saries, medical 
clinics, and 
classes in domes- 
tic economy, in 
many industrial centers. 


small for the exercise of our vigilance. We 
have dried the wet garments of the over- 
worked postmen, provided reading rooms, 
local barber shops, baths, bowling alleys, 
pool tables (without drinking and disorder) ; 
we have concerned ourselves with the 
grading of streets, the lighting of towns, the 
planting of domestic gardens, and even 
with the proper pasturing of family cows. 


Chairman of the National Committee on Welfare Work for 


Industrial Employees 
No detail is too 


extra provision made for their comfort and g 
happiness, that she induced her husband to ,, 
introduce similar improvements in his own -> 
factory. Another interesting case is that of } ; { 
the president of the largest bottle-blowing * =. 
works in the world. As an employer, this = 
gentleman was noted for his liberality, was at 
paying the highest wages known in his 
branch of industry, and did not allow his ' 


In every case the most encouraging feature { 
of our labor has been the spontaneous 


appreciation by the employer of the im- 
portance and value of our coéperation. 
I have already referred to the distinctive i 


character of 


membership and 
to the methods of 
demonstration ( >} 
adopted by the 
department, as \ ¢ 
being of excep- 
tional value in \ 
the fulfilment of 
our mission; and ¢ . 
without in the 
slightest degree 
detracting from 

the merits of the 

efforts of other 
organizations en- 

gaged in similar 
work, I would 

point to some AN 
direct results ob- 
tained through < 
these elements in EVs 
our constitution. /,\ 

One of our ¢/ 

members, the 
wife of a large } 4 
clothing manu- 
facturer, in the 
performance of * 

her welfare work, Ww 
visited a factory 
employing the iy) 
same class of VA 
labor as that em- “gp 5 
ployed by her 
husband. She 

was soimpressed 

by the superior we; 
conditions _pre- 
vailing there and 
by the apprecia- / 
tion of the em- /@ 
ployees of the 9 


men to work more than eight hours a day. 
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In this girls’ roof garden the employces of a food factory find rest and recreation 


Yet the unfavorable hygienic conditions of | When it is remembered that one-fourth of 
his plant had altogether escaped his notice. the women in the State of Massachusetts 
His daughters, however, who in connection are wage-earners, and that nearly similar 
with their Civic Federation duties had proportions of female workers are to be 


studied welfare 
work in mod- 
ern factories, 
called their 
father’s atten- 
tion to these 
conditions. 
The result was, 
that he was in- 
duced toinstall 
new sanitary 
arrangements 
and pleasant 
rest rooms for 
the women 
workers, while 
his daughters 
erected out of 
their own pri- 
vate funds a 
lunchhouse for 
the glass- 
blowers and a 
small building 


for an emer- 


gency hospital. 

But these 
results are in- 
significant by 
comparison 


- with what is to 


be, and must 


be, done by the Mrs. J. Mepitt McCormick, or Curcaco 


Woman’s De- National Chairman of the Public Hospital Employees’ 
partment. Welfare Committee 
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found in other 
States; that 
there are tens 
of thousands 
of children em- 
ployed in un- 
healthy indus- 
tries in which 
they are com- 
pelled to work 
at night and in 
many cases for 
ten or twelve 
hours consecu- 
tively; that in 
canneries and 
glass factories 
where child 
labor is largely 
in use, many 
die at an early 
age owing to 
diseases con- 
tracted 
through the 
conditions sur- 
rounding their 
employment; 
that in Penn- 
sylvania_chil- 
dren are en- 
gaged in large 
numbers to 
work under- 
ground in the 
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This cotiile garden furnishes healthful and remunerative relaxation to these youthful workers 


coal mines. In some of these instances, and 
in many others which could be cited, there 
is either an entire absence or a tacit recog- 
nition of a disregard of state control, so far as 


it affects child 
labor or fac- 
tory condi- 
tions. There is, 
indeed, ample 
scope for the 
services of 
such an organ- 
ization as the 
Woman’s De- 
partment, 
even if it were 
only to confine 
its operations 
to remedy 
these evils, 
and, by so do- 
ing, help to 
conserve the 
nation’s vital 
resources. 

The effects 
of our welfare 
work, though 
still in its early 
stages of de- 
velopment, 
have already 
reached many 
States of the 
Union. In New 
York, New 
Jersey, Geor- 
git, Florida, 
North and 
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Mrs. J. K. Orriey, or ATLANTA, Ga. 
Chairman of the Georgia and Florida Section 
ew & +, a 


South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia, there are 
living examples of work done, not only in 
factories, but also in hospitals, jails, post- 


offices, schools, 
and govern- 
ment navy 
yards. 

The Wom- 
an’s Depart- 
ment has at 
present a 
national com- 
mittee, with 
sectional 
committees 
throughout 
the extensive 
area mention- 
ed; and an 
earnest effort 
is now being 
made to ex- 
tend its sphere 
of operations 
to every State 
and Territory 
in the Union 
where there is 
a mine, mill, 
factory, or 
store, with a 
question of 
sanitary sur- 
roundings, of 
fire protection, 
or of insur- 
ance, medical, 
nursing or edu- 


large 
ader- 
. the f 


Fe 


This well-planned rest room is used by the women of a large industrial corporation 


cational aid needing adjust- 


would, of course, be corre- 
ment. How this may be 


spondingly greater. . 


done is easy to be seen. 
Without encroachment 
upon, or interference 


with, local 


institu- 


tions, branches of 
the ‘Woman’s De- 


partment of the 


National Civic 
Federation may 
be established 
and become 
self-support- 
ing, if the wom- 
en of the class 
of which the 
membership is 
largely made up 
in other parts 
would organize 


for the purpose. 


» The influence and 
experience of the 

. national body would 
lend a status to the 
organization which 
could not be available 


to a purely local institu- 


tion, while the power 


for good, 
channels 


in the 


Mrs. 


Avucust BELMont, oF NEw York 
Fourth Vice Chairman, Woman’s Reha 


It would be impossible, 
within the circum- 


making 
and the calamitous 
fire in the Triangle 
Shirtwaist 


scribed limits of a 
magazine article, to 
set forth in detail 
the nature of the 


largely prevailing 
industrial condi- 
tions which 
form an_ indi- 
vidual and so- 
cial menace to 
thousands of 
women and 
young girls 
now working 
for their daily 
bread. The re- 
cent great strikes 
in the garment- 
industry 


factory 


speak far more el- 
oquently than words as 
testimony to the pressing 
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need of such work as 
that of the Woman's 
Department. 
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The employees’ dancing class is a popular institution, now widely recognized 
g 


organization, which may rightly 
he called a parliament of wom- 
en, the members enjoy 
the privileges of inde- 
pendent legislators 
without the restric- 

tions of procedure, 

the ties of party, 

or the breath of 

scandal which 

usually sur- 

rounds the acts 

of the official 
lawmaker. 

Their labors re- 

spond to the 

noblest teach- 

ings of God and 

man; and while 

in no sense par- 

taking of the ac- 

cepted definition 

of charity work, 

confer happiness 

upon those who help 

as well as upon those 

who benefit. What 
nobler mission could there 
be, and who should be bet- 
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Individual effort by women &% 
in the cause of humanity ; i 


stands out boldly in the 


pages of history, but 


surely no single act of 
heroism, no single 
endeavor to assu- 
age suffering, or 
to benefit the 
human race has 


ever achieved J 


results such 

those which are 
within possi- 
bility of attain- 
ment by a wide 


combination , 


embracing and 
carrying into 
effect the pro- 
gram of such an 


organization as | 


that of the Wom- 

an’s Department. 

There is no country 

in which the oppor- 
tunities are great 
and the field so limitless 
in extent for welfare work as 


ter fitted to contribute cur the United States, with 
toward its fulfilment prs. B. Frank MEBANE, oF Spray, N.C. its ninety millions of 


than woman ? Chairman for North and South Carolina people, its vast terri- 
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This gymnasium and playground is a feature of a kindergarten supported entirely by employees 


tories, and its social and political con- of woman’s drift into the material and 
} ditions still in the formative stage. practical at the expense of sentiment 
/ Little did Florence Nightingale think and domestic life. As the mother of 
* when she volunteered to take out a grown sons, as a woman who has #4 )* 
» handful of nurses to the cold Crimea, known hardships, and who has suffered 
to tend the wounded and dying soldiers and lived, I believe that woman cannot /*\, 
on the field of battle, that her gener- and will not sacrifice upon the altar of i] 


2. 


s 


> - 


ous and heroic effort would lead to the her new and widening duties the sweet, r 
formation of so universal an institution solemn responsibilities that bind her to 
as the International Red Cross Society, the ancient and honorable faith of. 
or to the establishment of its natural womanhood. Rather will she bring to - 
corollary, the Geneva Convention. the new work all the qualities which Wy 
What these two great undertakings have made her the successful mother, “- 
have done to mitigate the savagery of wife, and home-builder. God made 47) 
/ war and to relieve the helpless victims woman the mother in the home. The ee 
of the hundreds of bloody battles that stress of present time and need is mak- 
have taken place in different parts of ing God’s woman a vital factor in civic 
» the world since the year 1854, every _ life. 
js reader of history knows; and what has It is the maternal spirit of arbitra- 
been accomplished on the field of battle tion extended to the community which 
1 4 by the Red Cross Society and by the will make woman the beneficent and 
Sy rules of the Geneva Convention may be peaceful power welcomed by man to 
* repeated in another form by the Wom- help solve world problems.today. This 
an’s Department of the National is nosurrender of rightsalready achieved 
€& | Civic Federation in the perpetual war by woman, but a pledge that the old- 
al he prevailing in this country between those time woman, whom, through genera- 
vy’ women who are struggling for their daily tions, man has learned to rely upon and 
fe bread and the conditions of danger and __ love, shall not be lost to him, but shall 
‘i 7 suffering under which many of them live. return glorified in the dignity of her 


new strength. 


Much is heard in these latter days 
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Ya: A Cape Cod Romance 
By 

ae JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Author of “ Cap'n Warren’s Wards,” “ Cap’n Eri,” etc. 
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f Likea whiff of the sea is this Cape Cod story—refreshing and wholesome. And it is 


a Leap-Year story in more ways than one. This is the second of our remarkable collec- 
tion of Leap-Year stories. In the coming issues will be printed Leap-Year stories by 
George Barr McCutcheon, Eleanor Gates, Robert W. Chambers, and other notable authors. 


out to me as I was passin’. I was on my 
way to the Methodist graveyard, where, 
bein’ a painter by trade same as now, I had 
a job fixin’ the arch over the main gate. 


"Tin yarn you're askin’ me for is a 
kind of hard one to begin. Not that 
there ain’t beginnin’s enough; there’s 
I might begin by tellin’ how 


{ too many. 
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astonished the folks here in Denboro was, 
way back in 1872, when Nehemiah Paine— 
even then one of the biggest cranks in 
the county, which is sayin’ consider’ble— 
took his dead brother and sister’s baby girl 
to bring up. Nehemiah was a crotchety. 
cross-grained critter, always rowin’ with 
somebody or other—he fought with his 
wife till she ran away with a sewin’ machine 
drummer—and for him to adopt a child 
was too ridiculous to be believed, almost. 
But he did adopt her, and was mighty good 
to her, and Bertha Paine grew up to be one 
of the prettiest, nicest, modestest girls that 
ever was. 

And I might begin twenty years later, 
when Bertha and Ed Bailey was keepin’ 
company, and everybody in town—with 
the possible exception of Nehemiah—was 
cal’latin’ to hear that they was engaged. 
Ed was a good-hearted young chap, second 
mate on a steamboat; and, barrin’ that he 
was kind of hot-headed and independent, 
was popular and well thought of, though 
he hadn’t any money more’n his wages. 
When, all of a sudden, he and Bertha broke 
off goin’ together and he left Denboro, 
apparently for good, there was another 
sensation and the gossip factories at the 
postoffice and sewin’ circle run overtime. 

But Ll begin at the place where I really 
come into the yarn. And that was that 
day in February, 1896, when Squire Davis— 


not the son, who is a lawyer, too, but his 
dad, who died two year later of lung fever— 
opened the door of the Paine house and sung 


We'd had so much rain and sleet that fall 
and winter that the motto, ‘Dust thou 
Art and unto Dust thou Shalt Return” 
was pretty well washed away, and they’d 
hired me to freshen it up and have it cheer- 
ful and homelike for the next funeral. 

I was passin’ along same as I said, when 
Squire Davis hollered at me. 

“Hi, Eldredge!”’ he hailed. ‘Come here! 
I want you.” 

I turned in at the gate and walked up to 
the front door. “Good day, Judge,” says 
I. ‘What are you doin’ here? Old Con- 
stant ain’t fixin’ up another lawsuit, is he?” 

“Constant” was the name some of the 
smart ones around the postoffice stove had 
tagged Nehemiah with. The old man had 
been growlin’ about his rheumatiz, and the 
tag was supposed to be a joke—*‘ Constant 
Pain” —see? They called him other things, 
too, but what he called them was just as 
bad, so I cal’late all hands ought to have 
been satisfied. 

“No, Lemuel,” says the Squire, “it isn’t 
a lawsuit this time, fora wonder. Mr. Paine 
wants you to do him a favor. Come in.” 

In I went, and he led me into the back 
settin’ room, where Nehemiah was roostin’ 
in a rockin’ chair, wrapped up in blankets 
and full of rheumatizand general cussedness. 

“Hello, Lem!” says he. “Got that 
buryin’-ground motto fixed yet? I cal’late 
they'll be cartin’ me in under it pretty 
soon and I want to be sure I’m in the right 
port. There’s more mud than ‘Dust’ on 
that cemetery sign just now, they tell me.” 
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I didn’t say nothin’, but to save me, I 
couldn’t help smilin’. He picked me up 
just as if I had spoken. 

“Um yes,” says he. ‘Well, accordin’ 
to the church folks, there’ll be precious 
little mud where J’m bound, hey? That’s 
all right. Business fust and pleasure after- 
ward. Lem, I want you to witness my will.” 

I pretty nigh jumped off my chair. 
“Your will?” says I. 

“Yes,” says he. “I want an honest man 
to witness it, and you ain’t got brains 
enough to be anything else. No thanks; 
you’re welcome. We'll let that square us 
on that ‘mud’ thought of yours. He! he! 
Judge,” turnin’ to Davis, “read the will to 
Eldredge, will you.” 

The Squire unfolded a piece of paper 
with a big seal on it and commenced to 
read. The paragraphs that stuck in my 
mind, and that have to do with what I’m 
goin’ to tell, were about like this: 

“TI leave to my dearly beloved cousin 
Abial Sawyer—”’ 

“Excuse me, Judge. Lem, does the ten- 
derness of that get a-holt of you? ‘Dearly 
beloved cousin!’ Sweet, hey? Go on, 
Judge.” 

“Dearly beloved, etc., Abial Sawyer, 
the sum of five hundred dollars.’” 

Then J interrupted. ‘Good land!” 
I sung out. “Five hundred dollars! Only 
fite!”’ 

You see, Abial Sawyer was Nehemiah’s 
cousin, in a way, bein’ his dad’s youngest 
sister’s second husband’s child. He was 
forty-five year old at the time, and insur- 
ance agent, real estater and auctioneer 
by trade. He was dreadful good and pious, 
providin’ the goodness and piety didn’t cost 
nothin’ higher than a nickel in the church 
plate of a Sunday. He always prayed for 
Nehemiah in Friday night meetin’, and was 
as sweet and syrupy as could be to the old 
man, especially since old ‘‘Constant” had 
been feeble and wan’t likely to live long. 
A blind person could have seen that Abial 
was castin’ bread on the waters, expectin’ 
to get back a whole bake shop, later on. 
For him to be cut off with only five hundred 
dollars! Whew! 

Nehemiah chuckled. 

“He! he!” says he. “Lem, I’m sur- 
prised! You don’t cal’late the ‘dearly 
beloved’ expects more’n that, do you? 
Why, Abial has told me more’n fifty times 
that my havin’ a cent or two in the stockin’ 
makes no difference to him. He loves me, 
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Lem, almost as much as I love him. Be- 
sides, the five hundred ain’t all he may get. 
Read the next paragraph, Judge.” 

So Davis went on. 

“*The balance of my property, real and 
personal, I leave in trust to my niece, 
Bertha Simpson Paine, until her thirty- 
sixth birthday, when, provided she is still 
unmarried, it is to become hers absolutely. 

“*Tf, however, the said Bertha Simpson 
Paine marries before her thirty-sixth birth- 
day, the said property shall, at twelve o’- 
clock noon of that birthday, and not before, 
be turned over to my dearly beloved cousin 
Abial Sawyer, provided he is still livin’, 
and comes to claim it in person.’”’ 

“Good land!” says I. 

“He! he!” chuckles Nehemiah. 
on, Judge.”’ 

Davis went on. There was a lot more. 
If Abial should die before that thirty-sixth 
birthday, Bertha was to have the property 
free and clear when she was thirty-six years 
old, married or not. And if, at any time, 
Abial got tired of waitin’ or thought it 
advisable, he could sell out his claim on 
the estate to Bertha, and she and her heirs 
was to own it. Likewise, if Bertha should 
die, it was to go to her heirs or whoever she 
should direct. 

Altogether, I couldn’t make head nor 
tail of it and I begun to think the old man’s 
rheumatics had struck to his brains. He 
kept on chucklin’ and rubbin’ his hands. 

“You witness that, will you, Lem?” 
says he. 

I fetched a long breath. “‘Why, I s’pose 
so, if the Judge here says it’s all right,” 
says I. ‘ But—but look here, Mr. Paine, 
what in time are you makin’ that poor girl 
stay an old maid for?” 

“T ain’t,” says he. “She can marry to- 
morrer, if she wants to.” 

“Yes, and lose a fortune by doin’ it.”’ 

“Humph! What’s money alongside of 
true love? Nothin’, accordin’ to the story 
books. He! he! he! But there, you’ve 
heard the will, Lem! Will you witness it?” 

I looked at the Squire. He nodded. 

“Tt’s none of my business anyhow, I 
spose,” says I. “Yes, I'll witness it.” 

And witness it I did, all legal and ship- 
shape. 

“Much obliged to you, Lem,”’ says Nehe- 
miah, and I left him wheezin’ and chucklin’ 
like a leaky biler, and headed for outdoors. 
The Squire went along to let me out. In 
the front hall I stopped. 


“Go 
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“ Judge,” 
he?” 

“Tf he is, it’s the first symptom I’ve seen. 
No, he’s sane enough. He married young 
himself, and you know how that turned 
out. He doesn’t intend that his niece shall 
make the same mistake. If any man takes 
her ahead of that thirty-sixth birthday, 
he’ll care enough for her to take her without 
acent. After that she’ll be past the roman- 
tic age. That’s Nehemiah’s reasonin’, as 
I surmise it.” 

“Maybe so,” I says, “but that don’t 
explain about Abial. Nehemiah don’t 
like the feller. Anybody can see that. 
Now why should he—” 

“T don’t know,” cuts in Davis, kind of 
impatient. “If there is a darky in that 
woodpile, I . . Hum .. . However, 
that’s not our affair. Much obliged to 
you, Eldredge. Of course you understand 
you’re not to mention this will to a 
soul. Good day. : 

“Good day, Tels, Oh, say! Just tell 
me this much—how old is Bertha now?” 

“She’s twenty-three, I believe—almost 
twenty-four. Her birthday is the twenty- 
eighth of February, this very month.” 

I went away then, to paint that grave- 
yard gate. All the time I was paintin’ 
it I was thinkin’ about that queer will, and 
I thought of it, off and on, for a long time. 

In the spring follerin’ that February, 
Nehemiah’s rheumatism got the best of 
the fight and I helped carry the old man in 
under that buryin’-ground arch that he’d 
joked me about. The will was probated and, 
for once, every tattle-tale in the village had 
enough to keep their tongues busy. Nehe- 
miah’s will was the most outlandish trick 
he’d ever played. Some was sorry for 
Bertha, and some said it served her right 
for bein’ stuck up, which she never was, 
and twas only spite and jealousy of her 
good looks that made ’em so. But every- 
body had a quiet giggle at Abial Sawyer’s 
expense.’ Abial was a mad man, I tell you! 
He couldn’t swear, in public at least, bein’ 
too pious, but he did speak in meetin’ and 
the hints he threw out as to where his de- 
ceased relation had gone was enough to 
show his feelin’s. 

One thing the gossips wondered most 
about was whether Bertha would marry 
in spite of the will, or whether she’d use 
what they called “common sense” and stay 
single. Single she did stay, though she had 
chances enough. There was one time when 


says I. “Is he loony or ain’t 
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Abial himself was hangin’ around her, 
and folks thought maybe the property 
question would be fixed that way. I never 
did, and neither did Martha, my wife. 
We knew well enough she’d never take 
him. But there was others, likely young 
fellers, too, who’d have married her, I 
cal’late, poor or rich, if she’d said the word. 
But she never said it. I, for one, didn’t 
believe *twas the property that kept her 
single. I had a notion that Ed Bailey was 
the only nmmale she ever cared for. She 
lived alone, except for a hired girl, and, as 


time went along, got to be what you'd call 


an old maid, I s’pose, though she was the 
sweetest, nicest one in Denboro by upward 
of a thousand fathom. 

And then, in the summer of 1907, Ed 
Bailey came ‘pack to town. 

I was standin’, that mornin’ , down on the 
shore road, lookin’ at the carpenters and 
masons at work on the big cold-storage 
fish plant that the Boston company was 
buildin’ there. That cold-storage house 
meant a whole lot to Denboro, so every- 
body said. *Twas to be the biggest one on 
the Cape, and for every weir man and net 
fisherman it would mean higher prices and 
I don’t know what all. Who was back of it 
nobody seemed to know. I was interested 
in it ’count of my hopin’ for the paintin’ 
job. 

As I was standin’ there somebody speaks 
up astern of me. 

“Well, what do you think of it?’ 

I whirled around. A big husky fine- 
lookin’ chap was there—a stranger, I 
thought at fust. 

“Think of it?” says I. “I think... 
Why, Ed! You old salt codfish! Where’d 
you come from?” 

We shook hands for about five minutes, 
I cal’late, and then he told me a little about 
himself. He’d done well; saved money and 
made more in some business ventures. 
Now he’d quit steamboatin’ for good and 
had come to Denboro to live, to stay for 
keeps. 

“Good land!” says I. “So you've re- 
tired, have you!” Goin’ to set around and 
lame your wrist cuttin’ coupons, like a 
trust magnet. Well! well!” 

He laughed. “No; Lem, I’m no Trust,” 
he says. “And as for retirin’—well, that 
don’t look much like retirin’, does it?” 

He was pointin’ to the cold-storage plant. 

“Hey?” I sung out. “You don’t 
mean—” 
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“T mean that I’m goin’ to navigate that 
shebang when it’s done. I’m the biggest 
stockholder, and practically every cent 
I’ve got is in it.” 

All I could say was, “Well, I swan!” 
And ’twan’t till he’d told me a lot more 
particulars that I had sense enough to tell 
him I wanted to be considered when the 
paintin’ job was give out. 

We talked fish and ice and paint till I 
begun to feel like a picture of a frozen had- 
dock, and then he changed the subject. 
“How are all the Denboro folks?” he wanted 
to know. I told him what news I could 
think of, off-hand, but he didn’t seem to 
be more’n half listenin’. At last he says, 
tryin’ hard to make it sound casual-like: 

“And how is—er—Miss Paine?” 

I looked up at him quick and he looked 
the other way. 

“Bertha, you mean?” says I. 

“Yes—Bertha,” says he. “How is she?”’ 

You know how it is in play actin’ on the 
stage? Just as the girl, clingin’ to the top 
of the burnin’ lighthouse five mile from 
land, sings out, “Who will save me?” the 
young feller she’s in love with shows up 
in a balloon. Well, ’twas just as pat as 
that. Ed Bailey hadn’t no more than got 
that question past his mustache when some- 
body calls my name. 

“Mr. Eldredge,” says Bertha Paine, 
“excuse me for interruptin’, but I was just 
goin’ to your house. May I speak with 
you a moment?” 

There she was, leanin’ over the fence, and 
lookin’ as fresh and sweet and wholesome 
as the fust bunch of Mayflowers. Thirty- 
five she was, accordin’ to the almanac, 
but a stranger would have discounted her 
age seven per cent., and then cal’lated he’d 
left some margin for profit. I heard Ed 
catch his breath hard. 

“T wanted to see you about—” went on 
Bertha, and then she stopped. Her eyes 
opened wide and the color went out of her 
cheeks. 

“Why! why, Ed!” she says, and I'd have 
bet she didn’t know she’d called him that. 

“ Bertha!” says Ed. I thought ’twas 
good judgment for me to look at the cold- 
storage plant, so I done it. 

It was much as three minutes afore either 
of the two back of me said anything. Then 
Bertha spoke fust; a woman thinks of 
appearances a whole lot quicker than a 
man. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Bailey?” 


“T—I—didn’t know you were 
It’s a beautiful mornin’, isn’t 


says she. 
in town. 
it?” 

“Fine!” says Ed, enthusiastic. She had 
an umbrella with her, and Ed and I had 
just been figgerin’ that ’twas goin’ to rain! 
However, weather just then wan’t neither 
here nor there. There was another stretch 
of silence. 

“T must be goin’,” said Bertha. ‘‘Good 
mornin’, Mr. Eldredge. Good mornin’, 
Mr. Bailey.” 

I turned around then, but she was on 
her way up the road and movin’ fast. Ed 
was starin’ after her. A raindrop hit the 
top of my hat with a wop! 

“Well,” says I, “in regards to that paint- 
in’ job, if you feel like givin’ me a chance to 
figger I’ll be obliged.” 

He didn’t answer. I waited a minute, 
and then I said it over again. Still nothin’ 
doin’. A few more raindrops happened 
along. 


! “Ed!” says I. He jumped and woke up. 


“Eh? What? Did you speak?”’ says he. 

“Yes,” I says. “That is, I whispered 
once or twice. Guess you don’t want to 
talk paint, now, do you?” 

“Eh? Paint? Why, I—I—” 

“That’s all right. Cal’late I’ll run along 
afore I get soaked through. This beauti- 
ful mornin’ of yours and Bertha’s has 
sprung a leak. See you again pretty soon. 
I’m mighty glad you’re back Here amongst 
us and I wish you all the luck there is—in 
every way.” 

I turned up my coat collar and hurried 
off. Thinks I, “Freezin’ fish ain’t the only 
business that fetched you back to Denboro 
and I know it, my boy. Well, here’s another 
gossip keg for the sewin’ circle to top.” 

That was a good prophecy. Afore they 
got over the sensation of Ed Bailey’s comin’ 
back and his ownin’ the cold-storage plant, 
they had a chance to switch to Ed’s callin’ 
at the Paine house. While they was still 
wonderin’ if he’d call again, he did, and then 
he took her to ride. After that—well, 
every old woman in the village, whether 
male or female, had the affair settled in 
their minds, and was debatin’ how soon the 
weddin’ would be. 

All hands remembered that will of Nehe- 
miah’s and they cal’lated that, Ed havin’ 
some “common sense,” would hang off till 
that thirty-sixth birthday was past and 
gone. Even Abial Sawyer, the “dearly 
beloved” thought so, I guess, for, from 
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There she was, leanin’ over the fence, and lookin’ as fresh and sweet and wholesome as the 
first bunch of May flowers. I heard Ed catch his breath hard 
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bein’ pretty cheerful when Ed and Bertha 
fust got together, he was actin’ bluer and 
bluer as the days passed. 

The storage plant was all done but the 
paintin’, and Ed had given that job to me. 
I had quite a gang workin’, and it kept me 
busy. One afternoon, ’long in January, I 
was just finishin’ up for the day, when a 
buggy stopped outside the fence. Abial 
Sawyer was in it and he had a woman with 
him—a fleshy old lady. 

“Hello, Abial!” says I. 
me, did you?” 

“Ahem!” says he, wrappin’ his tippet 
around his mouth and strainin’ his language 
through it, “ Mr. Bailey ain’t around, is he?” 

“No,” says I, “he ain’t, just now. Any 
message you want to leave?” 

He hemmed and hawed for a minute. 
“Why yes,” he says. “You might tell 
him I’ve placed the final fire insurance on 
the plant here, same as he asked me to. 
He can—er—hand me a check when he 
feels like it.” 

I was a little surprised. “Then keepin’ 
the gasoline stored where ’tis didn’t make 
any difference,” says I. 

He hemmed some more. ‘“I—er—I 
didn’t mention that to the company,”’ says 
he. “It wusn’t wuth while.” 

’Twould have been wuth while if I’d 
been doin’ it. However, I didn’t say 
nothin’. Afore I could speak, the old wom- 
an in the buggy leaned over and hailed me. 

“T don’t s’pose you remember me, 
Lemuel,” she says. “I’m Mrs. Elviry 
Simpson.”’ 

I thought her face was familiar. She was 
a fur-off relation of Sawyer’s; used to live 
in the next village and had been a hired 
nurse ever’ since Methusalem was a baby, 
or thereabouts. I told her I was real glad 
to see her again, and we shook hands. She 
went on to tell me that she’d been livin’ in 
Boston, but was down on the Cape for a 
week or so, visitin’. Was spendin’ the day 
at Abial’s house. 

“T’m havin’ a lovely time,” she says, 
“seein’ all my old friends. I’m goin’ to 
drop in and see Bertha Paine afore I leave. 
I was her ma’s nurse when Bertha was born. 
The poor mother didn’t live but a couple 
of days afterward. I remember—” but 
Abial cut her short. 

“We must be goin’,” he says. “Tell 
Mr. Bailey I’ll call on him tomorrer, prob- 
ably.” 

I went back to the buildin’ and got ready 


“Want to see 


to quit. But afore I left Ed Bailey hove 
alongside. He was lookin’ mighty serious. 

“Lem,” says he, “have you got a minute 
or two to spare? I want to talk to you.” 

I told him I’d spare more’n a minute 
any day to talk to him. 

He led me off to the room in the new 
buildin’ that would be the office some day, 
and there we come to anchor on a couple of 
nail kegs. 

“Well?” says I, after waitin’ a spell for 
him to begin. 

“Well,” says he, “Lem, I—I trust you 
better than any other man in town. You 
know that, don’t you?” 

I cal’late I did. He and I had come to be 
mighty confidential. I liked him and I 
knew he liked me. - 

“Yes,” he went on. “I trust you; and 
I want to ask your advice.” . 

“Humph!” saysI. “I can guarantee the 
trustin’, but I wouldn’t bet much on the 
wuth of the advice. Whatever I’ve got, 
though, you’re welcome to. Heave ahead.” 

“It’s about Miss Paine—Bertha,” he 
says. “I—I—Confound it! It’s a queer 
thing to speak to another person about, 
but I must talk to some one; I must, Lem, 
I care more for that woman than all this 
earth besides, and I want to make her my 
wife.” 

He blurted it out as if ’twas the most 
astonishin’ news goin’. I grinned; I 
couldn’t help it. 

“Well,” says I. “I ain’t surprised to 
death. Personally, I’m mighty glad of it.”’ 

“But you don’t understand,” he says. 
“How can I marry her?” 

“Spend a dollar for a license, and give 
the parson five, and—” 

“Shut up! Good heavens! This is no 
joke. Years ago, before I left this place, 
I wanted to marry her. I thought the world 
of her and I think she liked me. But before 
I asked her, I had an interview with that 
uncle of hers.” 

“Old Constant? Nehemiah?” 

“Yes. And he told me that his niece 
shouldn’t marry any man before she was 
what he called ‘old enough to be sensible.’ 
Ile, himself, had married young, and one 
fool was enough in the family. J/ I married 
her, my wife shouldn’t have a cent of his 
money. I told him I didn’t want his money; 
it was Bertha I wanted. He laughed, in 
that confounded raspin’ way of his, and 
asked if I was prepared to support her in 
luxury as he’d been doin’. Lem, that 
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knocked me. I was second mate on a bum 
steamer. I had enough for Bertha and me 
to scrape along on, perhaps, but as for lux- 
uries—what could I say? I went out of that 
room with my head spinnin’. That night 
I wrote Bertha a note, sayin’ good-by, and 
went back to steamboatin’!” 

“Humph! Seems to me I’d have asked 
her fust. It wasn’t money she cared for, 
I'll bet!” 

“Of course it wasn’t. But the old man 
told me more. He told me he had made his 
will and fixed things so that, if Bertha mar- 
ried before she was thirty-six, she wouldn’t 
get a cent.” 

I cut in, “He lied, then, that’s all.” 
The will wasn’t drawn for quite a spell 
after you left.” 

“No matter. Well, I went away, and 
I worked and scrimped and saved. I made 
money, enough to go into this business here. 
I kept in touch with Denboro and I knew 
Bertha hadn’t married. Now I’m back 
here, more crazy about her than ever, and 
what can I do?” 

“Marry her,” says I. “That’s easy. 
You can support her in luxury yourself, 
now.” 

“Yes. But have I the right to ask her 
to give up all she owns, just for me.” 

“That’s easy, too. You wait till the 28th 
of February—next month. Then she’ll 
be thirty-six year old and the property’s hers 
anyhow.” 

“Yes. But everybody in town knows of 
the will, and every blasted one thinks I am 
waitin’ just for that. A dozen of ’em have 
hinted as much to me already. She must 
think so. What else can she think?” 

“Then you ain’t asked her?” 

“No. But I’m sure she cares for me and 
knows I care for her. Lem, what shall I do?” 

I crossed my legs and thought it over. 
*T was a queer situation, that was a fact. 

“Humph!” says I, after a spell. ‘Well, 
I declare I don’t know! Speakin’ as one 
worldly wise feller to another—if either of 
us was that kind—I s’pose you’d ought to 
wait, and let the town think what it dum 
pleased. But yet, I realize how you feel, 
and—and—I swan I don’t know! But I 
guess the sensible thing would be to wait.” 

“Hanged if I will!” says he, thumpin’ 
the keg. 

“Then don’t,” says I. “I told you my 
advice was no good, anyway.” 

He rocked back and forth and bit his 


mustache. ‘“There’s another thing that 


makes me hesitate,” he says. ‘Every cop- 
per I’ve got is in this plant here. If it 
shouldn’t make good—” 

“Don’t let that worry you, Ed. It will.” 

He rocked some more. “I guess,” he 
says, finally, “I must fight this out by my- 
self. Thank you for listenin’ to me. Of 
course there’s no need to ask you to keep 
this talk quiet.” 

“Not a mite.” 

“Thank you, Lem.” 

There wan’t much more to be said, so 
I shook hands with him and I left him. 

I left him, and, if there ever were such 
things as the “warnin’s” that supersti- 
tious folks tell about, I ought to have had 
one then. For that very night the cold- 
storage buildin’ burned to the ground, and 
we carried Ed Bailey home to his room 
in the hotel, unconscious and hardly breath- 
in’. A beam had hit him across the head 
and back, and the chances was that he 
wouldn’t live till mornin’. 

The next four or five weeks, ’twas a miser- 
ble time, and I don’t want to think about it. 
Ed just hung along and hung along, be- 
twixt this world and the next, conscious 
a little, but out of his head more. The 
doctor said he had a fightin’ hope; that was 
about all. 

He had to have a nurse of course, and we 
finally got one from one of the Boston hos- 
pitals. Afore that, Martha, my wife, and 
I took turns settin’ up with him. While he 
was conscious he talked mainly about the 
fire, and the insurance on the buildin’. 
But ’twas while he was out of his head and 
didn’t know what he was sayin’ that he 
talked about Bertha Paine—all the time 
about Bertha. 

As for insurance, we laughed that off, 
every time he mentioned it. Yet ’twas no 
laughin’ matter. Twas the gasoline for the 
engine that made the hitch. If Abial had 
told the truth about where that was stored, 
instead of not mentionin’ it at all, things 
might have been different. As ’twas—well, 
there was a hitch; and, though Abial pre- 
tended to believe it wouldn’t amount to 
nothin’ I wan’t by no means so sure. 

As for Bertha—you see, Bertha come to 
see Ed the very night he was hurt. White 
as a sheet she was, but cooler than any of 
the rest of us, enough sight. She helped 
the doctor, stood by with water and ban- 
dages when it was all J could do to keep 
from keelin’ over like a girl, and we had to 
take her away almost by main strength, 
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as you might say. And every day she came 
to ask about him, and to bring posies and 
fruit and such. Talk! Of course there was 
talk! But she let ’em talk and never paid 
any attention. God Almighty done one of 
his best jobs when he made her, and if 
anybody doubts that statement you can 
send ’em tome. My wife says so, too. 

It had got to be the last of February, 
and no change to speak of. At last I took 
it up with the doctor. 

“Doc,” says I, “tell me the truth now, 
and never mind puttin’ down a cushion to 
let me fall easy. Has Ed Bailey got a 
chance?” 

He pulled his beard. 

“Yes,” he says, after a minute, “‘he’s 
got a chance. In fact, if his mind was easy, 
I'd say he had a good one. But—well, 
confound it, Eldredge, you know as well as 
I do what is the trouble!” 

“Cal’late I do,” says I. “He’s worried 
about Bertha and that marryin’ question.” 

“That’s it. Oh, why didn’t he ask her? 
Then that trouble would have been out of 
the way.” 

“Humph! . . . Look here, Doc! Suppose 
she spoke to him! Suppose she told him 
she did care for him and was willin’ to be his 
wife. Wouldn’t that help some?” 

“Some! I believe it would save his life. 
That seems to be the only thing he’s afraid 
of; that he’ll die and she’ll never know how 
much he cared for her. Now, you see, he 
thinks he mustn’t speak because he is as 
he says, ‘down and out’ and nothin’ but 
a derelict.” 

“All right. Then you listen to me.” 

He listened, and the upshot of it was that, 
afore I turned in that night, I went to see 
Bertha Paine. I never felt more uneasy 
or more as if I was nosin’ in where I hadn’t 
any business, but I swallered my feelin’s 
and sailed ahead. She listened to me, 
turnin’ red and white by turns. 

“Bertha,” says I— “the Lord knows I 
don’t mean to be sassy or presumin’. But 
it’s a matter of life and death. I think 
more of Ed than—than—”’ 

“T know,” says she, puttin’ out her hand 
and touchin’ mine gently. “I know.” 

“Yes,” I went on, swallerin’ hard. “ Yes. 
But if you don’t care—care enough, I mean 
—you mustn’t do it on my account. I’ve 
told you what Ed said to me and the reasons 
he had for not sayin’ it to.you. If you do 
care—if you could—” 

I stopped short. She set awful still, 
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her fingers twistin’ and untwistin’. At last 
she spoke. 

sure, Mr. Eldredge?” she asked. 
“The doctor said—” 

“He said just what I told you. Oh, 
Bertha, I won’t urge you. And if you don’t 
care—in that way, I mean—you mustn’t 
think of it. But—” 

“Hush!” she interrupted. ‘‘Hush, please 
... Mr. Eldredge, I—I must think this 
over. I—I will give you my answer 
to-morrer mornin’.”’ 

And the next mornin’ when the doctor 
and Martha, my wife, and I was in the room 
in the hotel, the room next to that where 
Ed and the nurse was, she come in. Her 
face was pretty white, even yet, but she 
looked as if she’d made up her mind. 

“How is he?” was the first thing she 
asked. 

“He is about the same, Miss Paine,” 
says the doctor. ‘No worse, certainly. 
And conscious.” 

“‘May—may I see him?” she asked. 

I couldn’t hold in any longer. ‘‘ Bertha,” 
says I—Martha was glarin’ at me and I 
knew Id get fits from her later on, but I 
couldn’t help it—‘‘ Bertha,” I says, “have 
you—are you—”’ 

The color come up in her face like a tide 
over the flats, but she answered prompt. 

“Yes,” she says, “I will.” And, with a 
little smile, “It is leap year, you remember. 
A woman’s privilege, Doctor.” 

“Glory be!” I sung out. And Martha 
jumped up and kissed her. The doctor 
drew a long breath. 

“Bully!” says he. “If you'll excuse my 
sayin’ so, Miss Paine, I think he’s a lucky 
man. I'll call the nurse out and you may 
go right in.” 

But she hesitated. ‘“‘I—I—” she stam- 
mered, ‘‘Mr. Eldredge, may I speak with 
you just a minute?” 

She whispered in my ear. My mouth 
fell open like a trap door. 

“The minister?” says I. “Me get the 
minister? You don’t mean—” 

“Yes,” says she. “If he wants me and is 
willin’, 1 should like to do it. Then if he— 
if he dies I can at least remember that— 
that—I was what he wished me to be.” 

I got the minister, don’t you believe I 
didn’t! I had him in that hotel inside of 
ten minutes. Ed was lyin’ in bed, thin and 
white and bandaged, poor feller, but con- 
scious and with a light like a glory on his 
face. 
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“Lem,” he whispers, “I can’t shake 
hands with you, but I’d like to. Do you 
know what this foolish girl wants me to 
consent to?” 

“T bet I do!” says I. ‘And if she’s one 
fool I’m another. Is it all right, Bertha? 
Hooray! Now, Mr. Snow, go ahead.” 

Mr. Snow was the minister, and a mighty 
fine feller. He opened his book and stepped 
alongside the bed. Bertha laid her hand on 
Ed’s bandaged one. 

That weddin’ was the teariest one ever 
I was to. Women folks generally cry when 
there’s marryin’ bein’ done, but when a 
doctor and an old house painter get to 
swabbin’ their deadlights it’s out of the 
common; you can bet on that. However, 
*twas done, and done accordin’ to law and 
Scriptur. Bertha Paine was Mrs. Ed 
Bailey. 

We left ’em together. The doctor said 
they might have a few minutes more. 
Martha went home—to get a dry handker- 
chief, I cal’late—and I went down to the 
cigar counter to buy the best ten-center 
they had in stock. I felt like celebratin’, 
and hang the expense! 

The next mornin’ was as cold and raw 
and windy weather as you often see, even 
on Cape Cod in February, which is sayin’ 
somethin’. I hadn’t any work on hand, 
*special, so I was cal’latin’ to stay in the 
house. But about half-past nine George 
Davis’s bey—George was Squire Davis’s 
son and a lawyer like his pa—come with a 
note. Davis wanted to see me on important 
business and would I come right around 
to his office? 

I went and I'll never forget that fore- 
noon’s doin’s if I live to be a hundred. 

The lawyer’s office was up two flights 
and the way the wind wailed and whined 
and howled and rattled the squeaky blinds 
was a caution. The girl that done the type- 
writin’ said Mr. Davis was out, but I was 
to step in the next room and wait till he 
come back. 

“Miss Paine is in there now,’ 
“ And Mr. Sawyer, too.” 

Bertha and Abial! It was somethin’ 
about old Nehemiah’s property, sure. I 
opened the door of the next room, went in, 
and found the two standin’ face to face. 
Bertha’s face was white and her eyes was 
flashin’ sparks. Abial looked ugly and 
mean—he always looked mean—but there 
was a kind of triumph about him, too. 

“Shut that door, Eldredge!” he snapped. 


says she. 


“What are you doin’ here? This ain’t 
your affair.” 

“Maybe not,” says I, “but the skipper 
of this shebang ordered me to report here, 
so here I be. Mornin’ Bertha—Mrs. 
Bailey, I should say. How are you this 
mornin’?” 

She didn’t stop to pass compliments, 
but whirled on me, quick. 

“Mr. Eldredge,” she says, “this man says 
the company won’t pay the insurance on 
Ed’s buildin’. It can’t be true, can it?” 

I shook my head. “TI hope it ain’t true,” 
says I. “If it is, he’s more to blame than 
anybody else. He told Ed that the gas- 
oline clause didn’t amount to nothin’, 
anyway.” 

She looked at him. ‘Did you?” she 
says. 

Abial looked meaner than ever, but he 
tried to bluster it through. 

“T never told him that,” he says. “And 
if I did, I ain’t responsible. The com- 
pany—” 

“Responsible!” she interrupted. “Oh, 
don’t yousupposeI know! Mr. Eldredge,” 
turnin’ to me, “this man asked me to marry 
him years ago. I refused. Ever since then 
he has hated me; and he hates Ed because— 
oh, I should have warned Ed not to have 
anything to do with him! And,” swingin’ 
to Abial again, “after he, out of kindness, 
placed the insurance through you, so that 
you might have the commission. Oh, 
you mean villain!” 

Abial had been gettin’ redder and redder. 
Now he laughed, sarcastic and sneerin’. 

“You can call names, if you want to,” 
he says. “Of course I’ll make allowances, 
considerin’. It is hard to find you’ve mar- 
ried a pauper.” 

I was figgerin’ just what part of his head 
I’d punch fust. But my fist wan’t more’n 
doubled up when Bertha answered him. 

“He is not a pauper,” she says, proud. 
“He is my husband and my money is his.” 

Abial laughed again. “Yes,” says he, 
“but how much money have you got? 
You remember your uncle’s will says that 
if you marry afore you are thirty-six the 
property is mine, every cent of it. 

She looked at him, and smiled, quiet and 
disdainful. 

“T was married yesterday,” she says. 
“Yesterday was my thirty-sixth birth- 
day. I almost forgot it, and Ed doesn’t 
know it even now; but it was my birth- 
day, and—” 
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After that—well, every old woman in the 
affair settled in their minds, and was 
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“No, it wan’t,” says Abial, sharp. *‘ Your 
birthday is today.” 

I cal’late we both thought he was crazy. 
I know I did. 

“You're thirty-six year old today,” 
says Sawyer. “Not yesterday, but today. 
And J know what I’m talkin’ about.” 

Bertha looked at me and I at her. 
I shook my head. 

“Abial,” says I, “you better go some- 
wheres and lie down. You’ve been frettin’ 
about that will till your brain is addled.” 

“You'll be addled afore I’m through,” 
he says. “I know you’ve always thought 
you was born on February 28th, 1872, 
Bertha Paine, but you wan’t. You was 
born at one o’clock in the mornin’ of the 
day after the twenty-eighth. And I’ve got 
the proof of it.” 

I Jaughed out loud. “Rubbish!” says I. 

“No rubbish at all,” says he. “I al- 
ways took the twenty-eighth for granted, 
same as you did,” noddin’ at Bertha. “But 
about a month ago I got on the track of the 
truth. Elviry Simpson put me onto it. 
She was nurse when Bertha was born. 
Somethin’ she said made me wonder and 
the next time I went to Boston I hunted 
up Doctor Conklin’—” 

“Doctor Conklin’ died fifteen year ago,” 
I putin. My head was a whirligig inside. 

“Yes, but his son’s a doctor, too, and 
he had all his dad’s books and things. And 
those books prove it. Then I looked up the 
statistics and records, and they prove it. 
You was married yesterday, Bertha Paine, 
and you ain’t thirty-six until today. Ac- 
cordin’ to your uncle’s will every cent of 
that property is mine, providin’ I’m here at 
twelve o’clock to claim it. And I’m cal’- 
latin’ to be here. Ha! ha!” 

Well! you could have knocked me down 
with a feather. I breathed, but ’twas a 
long time between breaths. Twas a lie, 
of course; it had to be a lie, but there was 
somethin’ in that Sawyer critter’s manner 
that made me afraid ’twas the truth. 

And Bertha—well, she was all sand, that 
woman. She was pale and I could see that 


Then 


same as me, she was afraid ’twas true, but 


she never quivered an eyelash. 

“Nonsense!” she says, contemptuous. 
“If my birthday was not the twenty-eighth 
why have I always been told it was? By my 
uncle and everyone else?” 

“That I don’t know,” says Sawyer. 
“And I don’t care. What I do know is 
that the property is mine and I’m goin’ to 


have it. I’m real sorry for you and Ed, 
after you’ve laid your plans so careful, 
but—” 

Then I went for him. He dodged, but 
I'd have had him at the next try if I hadn’t 
been interrupted. The door opened and 
in walked George Davis, the lawyer. 

“Here! here!” says he, brisk. ‘What’s 
goin’ on here?” 

Abial had run behind the table, but now 
he got a quarterway grip on his courage. 

“He assaulted me,” he sung out, trem- 
blin’, “‘ Davis, I call you to witness—” 

But Davis wouldn’t have it. He looked 
at the three of us. 

“So you’ve told her, have you?” he says 
to Abial. 

“Yes, I’ve told her. Now—” 

“Wait. Bertha, I’m awfully sorry I 
wasn’t here sooner. I meant to be, but I 
have been down at the bank lookin’ up 
father’s papers. It took me some time to 
find what I wanted. I did find them though. 
Here they are.” 

He had a couple of envelopes in his hands, 
Bertha didn’t pay any attention to them; 
she come straight to the p’int. 

“George,” she says, “is it true—what 
that man says? That my birthday is today 
and not yesterday?” 

Davis nodded. “Yes,” he says. “I 
haven’t looked up the proofs, as he claims 
to have done, but I believe he is right. 
Your birthday is today.” 

Bertha reached for the back of her chair 
to steady herself. I sat down on the sofy 
with a plunk. As for Abial, he fairly bub- 
bled over with spite and triumph. . 

Davis nodded again. “Yes,” he says, 
“T admit that today and not yesterday is, 
apparently, her birthday.” 

I groaned. Bertha put her hand to her 
forehead. ‘But I can’t understand,” she 
stammered. “Uncle Nehemiah was always 
so particular in rememberin’ my birthday. 
While he lived we always had a little cele- 
bration, as he called it. and it was always 
on the twenty-eighth. I can’t understand.” 

“Never mind your’ understandin’,” 
sneered Abial. “Her birthday is today 
and she was married yesterday. That 
means she was married afore her thirty- 
sixth birthday, don’t it, Davis?” 

“Vea” 

“Then, accordin’ to the will, all the 
property her uncle left is mine at twelve 
o’clock of that birthday.” 

“Yes—with one provision.” 
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“What’s that provision?” 

“Provided you are here to claim it in 

erson.”” 

“Well, I’m here, ain’t I! And it’ll be 
twelve in five minutes.” 

“Yes, you’re here. But not on her 
thirty-sixth birthday.” 

Then I thought fe was crazy. And Abial’s 
opinion, I judge, was about the same. 

“Not on her—” he stuttered. “‘Not— 
why, you give in, yourself, that today’s 
her birthday. And she’s thirty-six year 
old, ain’t she?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then—oh, for land’s sake, be sensible!” 

“Tam—dquite. She is thirty-six years old 
and today is her birthday, her ninth birth- 
day. .. . No, I’m perfectly sane. Look 
at the calendar. What day is this?” 

We all looked; but ’twas Abial that spoke. 

“It’s February 20, 1908,” says he. “Of 
all bedlamites that ever I see—” 

“Hold on! How often is there a twenty- 
ninth day in February?” 

I heard Bertha give a little gasp. I got 
up off the sofy. ‘‘Good—Lord!” says I. 

Davis smiled. ‘“ Bertha,” says he, “when 
this man came to me this mornin’ and put 
in his claim, I was staggered, I will admit. 
If what he said was true, and he seemed to 
be able to prove it, it was an unbelievable 
situation. After sendin’ for you and Eld- 
redge I went over to the deposit vault to 
look up the will. I found it, and this letter. 
It is marked ‘To be Opened by My Niece, 
Bertha Simpson Paine, or her lawyer, on 
February 28th, 1908, if She be Alive at 
that Time.’ As your lawyer I took the 
liberty of openin’ it.. I will read it aloud. 
It does explain matters.” 

I’ve seen that letter since. “T'was Nehe- 
miah’s old crabbed handwritin’, but ’twas 
as plain to understand as ’most of his re- 
marks. This is it: 

“To Whom it May Concern: 

My niece Bertha was born early in the morning 
of February 29, 1872. Since 1872 was a leap year, 
and it seemed mean for a child to have a birthday 
only once in four years, I always told her hers was 
the day before, the 28th. I wish it understood that 
she and her heirs are to have all my property, except 
the five hundred dollars I leave to Abial Sawyer. 
I don’t believe in early marriages, so I put the 
clause in my will about her not marryin’ until she 
is thirty-six. But if she does marry early, Abial 


can have the property—not when she’s thirty-six 
year old, her age having nothing to do with it—but 


by applying in person on her thirty-sixth birthday 
which if my figuring is correct, will be February 
29th, 2016, and he can’t have it before. If he don’t 
want to wait as long as that he can sell out his claim 
for what he can get. Heand I have had some-little 
dealin’s together and we’ve come to understand each 
other pretty well. I guess he will understand this 
little joke, which I leave him with my compliments. 
Tf there is such a thing as coming back to this world, 
I will be on hand in spirit to see how he takes it. 
Signed Nehemiah Paine.” 

“And witnessed and sealed in accordance 
with legal form,” says Davis. “Now, 
Sawyer, you know when and how you can 
have that property. If you come for it, 
in person, on the 29th day of February, 
2016, my successor in this practice will un- 
doubtedly turn it over to you, unless you 
choose to sell in the meantime. As the 
claimin’ in person will necessitate your 
living to the age of one hundred and ninety 
odd, I, as a perfectly disinterested party, 
would recommend your sellin’. I think that 
settles the affair for the present.” 

Nobody saidea word. The wind, as I’ve 
said, was blowin’ like fury that mornin’ and 
just then a gust set the window blinds to 
creakin’. And I give you my word that 
they creaked three times—‘‘He! he! he!” 


-If Lhadn’t known better I would havesworn 


*twas old Nehemiah chucklin’, just as he 
chuckled that day when I witnessed his will. 


_There ain’t much more to tell. Ed got 
better, though it was months afore he was 
up and out. The insurance was settled 
on some sort of compromise basis, Ed bor- 
rowed from some of his Boston friends, and 
the cold-storage plant was rebuilt and is 
doin’ fine. As for Abial, he threatened 
to tie up every cent of Bertha’s principal— 
which he could have done, the property 
bein’ in trust—but he thought it over and 
finally sold out his claim on the estate for 
a thousand cash. He died last year, per- 
fectly sartin of salvation and forgivin’ 
everybody livin’, includin’ Bertha and Ed, 
who, he said, had wronged him turrible. 
But, so far as I’ve heard, he never forgave 
old Nehemiah and if them two met up aloft 
—which, accordin’ to Abial, wasn’t likely— 


it must have been an interestin’ interview. ~ 


Oh, yes! there’s one thing more. There’s 
a new citizen in Denboro. His name’s Ed- 
ward Lemuel Paine, and, though there may 
be young ones as smart as he is, J never see 
That’s all. 


The third contribution to the Leap Year series, ‘‘When Girl Meets Girl,’’ 
by George Barr McCutcheon, will appear in the June issue 
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Louise Homer and Her Twin Daughters, Katherine and Anne Marie 


Mrs. Homer was born in Pittsburgh, the daughter of an American clergyman, and re- 

ceived the foundation of her musical training in this country. Before entering the grand 

opera field she married Sidney Homer, the composer, under whom she was then studying. 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer, with their five children, make their home in New York City 
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Opera’ Training 
and the 


American 
Girl 


LOUISE HOMER 


Of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York 


In this article Mrs. Homer, who is 
icknowledged the greatest living 
American contralto, gives timely ad- 
vice to the young singer who has her 
eyes fixed upon the operatic field. 
The prima donna tells of the experi- 
ences of her own brilliant career, fur- 
nishing valuable hints for the aid and 
guidance of the beginner. 

Other articles in this series have 
been “ Domesticity and the Stage,”’ by 
Margaret Anglin (January number); 
“The Home, the Stage and the Wom- 
an,” by Mary Mannering (Febru- 
ary); and “Stage Work and the Stage 
Aspirant,” by Julia Marlowe (March). 


AM glad to give suggestions and facts 

from my own experience which might 

prove helpful to young girls preparing 
for an opera career, for it is always pleasant 
io say the hopeful and encouraging word, 
and the present outlook in the operatic field 
in our country makes this feasible. 

I am daily impressed with the rapid de- 
velopment of our resources and with the 
broadening opportunities that await our 
singers. In 1900, when I made my début 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, that city had, virtaally, the only 
large opera house in America. Today 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston each 
possess one} and one is projected in San 
Francisco. This truly marvelous growth 
has been in response to an enforced demand 
from the American public, and thus promises 
a still larger future. . The great need now is 
to meet this future with the best attainable 
equipment. 
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A Favorite 
Personal 
Picture 


America Has voices—glorious voices—and 
it is needless to dwell upon the widely 
acknowledged truth that it is able to give 
the world great singers. These have met 
with ready recognition in European opera 
houses as well as in our own, and are singing 
leading réles with brilliant success. 


Study at Home or Abroad? 


The much discussed question of preparing 
for opera under teachers in this country or 
abroad cannot be lightly settled, but if a 
student plans to study with European teach- 
ers, she should go to them well grounded, so 
that she may be able to study with the best 
masters; she should be sufficiently trained 
to profit quickly by their teaching. She 
should never bring to a teacher of advanced 
work the spirit of a novice. But with the 
greater demand for opera in America, the 
standard of teaching in this country has 
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As Orfeo in “Orfeo ed Euridice” 


“All roles should be studied with the exact traditional 
interpretation of the best opera houses. It is better 
not to know a role at all than to learn it wrong” 


risen proportionately, so that a singer can 
now acquire everything here: voice develop- 
ment, dramatic action and diction. 

The only thing lacking is the possibility 
of real experience before entering one of the 
large opera houses. In France there are, I 
believe, over forty opera houses outside of 
Paris where a singer may be engaged to sing 
leading roles without previous experience; 
and in Germany there are many more. 
It is natural, therefore, that young Amer- 
ican singers should go abroad to study and 
prepare themselves, in the hope of being 
engaged in one of these smaller opera houses, 


and from there to enter one of the large 
opera houses well equipped with experience 
and with some reputation. The only alter- 
native is to remain in this country and, by 
rare good fortune, to obtain an engagement 
in one of the three large opera companies. 
It is evident that the chance of doing this 
is very small, as each of our opera houses 
has a large company of experienced artists 
already engaged, and the excess demand 
can never be great. 


Under French Masters 


I, personally, had my first years of study 
at home, and only a year and a half in Paris. 
There I had the good fortune to study under 
a truly great master, the late Fidele Koenig, 
to whom I feel a deep and lasting gratitude 
for his wise and devoted guidance and help. 

I took daily lessons in singing, and I think 
it exceedingly important that a student 
should do this, in order to work under the 
master’s close direction—as much with him 
as possible, as little away from him as he 
thinks advisable. I had also another great 
master: Paul Lherie, the most famous sing- 
ing actor of his time in France. With him 
I had three lessons a week; and I had three 
lessons a week in French diction with the 
well-known Yersin sisters. 

Knowledge of French, German, and 
Italian is essential to an opera singer, and 
absolutely correct diction should be ac- 
quired under teachers familiar with the 
standards of European opera houses. Such 
teachers can be found here, and the study of 
languages and of diction should be begun as 
soon as the voice work. Facility in sing- 
ing in all languages is a great advantage; 
otherwise, the ‘artist’s repertoire is limited 
to the favorable language only, or her 
interpretation is hampered by difficulty of 
diction. 

No student need feel appalled by the re- 
quirements in this her chosen work, for the 
very seriousness of her art will be a joy to 
her and a constant inspiration in conquering 
its technique. But she will escape much 
unhappiness and disappointment if she 
tries to approach her work without too great 
expectations of results. If these expecta- 
tions are not overdeveloped, and she is yet 
prepared to do her best, her mastery of 
music will be a source of life-long happiness, 
even if her gifts do not fit her for a public 
career. . 

Failure to be a singer in grand opera 
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would not bring, as it so often does, heavy- 
hearted and lasting disappointment, if 
young singers were not aroused to an exag- 
gerated belief in their gifts. In all cases it 
is wiser and better to submit to the experi- 
enced judgment of others—conductors, di- 
rectors and teachers—this question of the 
quality and the greatness of the voice and of 
dramatic ability, rather than to form a too 
optimistic opinion, and thus feel discour- 
aged and embittered by seeming lack of 
appreciation. 

There is also in opera a large and neg- 
lected field for singers who have not ex- 
traordinary voices, but who have strong 
dramatic powers and powers of characteri- 
zation. I have often heard a director say 
that it is more difficult to find singers for 
the very important smaller roles than for 
the heavier ones. It is a common axiom 
behind the scenes that there are no “small 
parts” in opera; meaning by this that every 
part is important, and that its interpreta- 
‘ion must be as perfect as possible. 


The Beginning of a Career 


After the death of my father, who was a 
Presbyterian clergyman in Pittsburgh, I 
lived for a time in Philadelphia, where I 
received my ground work and where I sang 
in the Presbyterian Church at Fifteenth and 
Spruce streets. I had no idea of singing in 
opera. In fact, I had never heard an opera 
sung, and it was not until I went to Boston 
to study singing with William Whitney and 
harmony under Sidney Homer that I heard 
my first opera. 

One night—it was before we were married 

-Mr. Homer took me to my first perform- 
ince of grand opera. It was given in the 
vast Mechanic’s Hall; and our seats, I 
remember, were in the very first row of the 
orchestra. The opera was Faust, under 
the direction of Maurice Grau, the com- 
pany from the Metropolitan, in New York. 
{ felt transported into a paradise. To me 
it seemed another world. Emma Eames was 
on that stage and the two De Reszkes, Jean 
and Edouard. While I listened it was like 
the opening of a new universe, and the pur- 
poses of the human voice seemed revealed 
as if in a vision. 

At that time, I had no conception of the 
operatic stage nor of those who dwelt upon 
it. These were to me beings with whom I 
had nothiag in common, nor could have. 
Yet so strange is the romance of life that 
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As Mona 


The title role in Prof. Horatio Parker’s prize opera 
Mona,” first sung in English at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, this season 


five years later I was singing with these very 
artists—with Emma Eames and the two 
De Reszkes—on the stage at Covent Gar- 
den, before an English audience. One 
year after that found me with them again, 
and this time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where I have sung uninterruptedly 
ever since, to our own appreciative people. 
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But when my husband and I left Boston 
for a two years’ stay abroad, such an out- 
come would have seemed a miracle to both 
of us. My entrée into grand opera, at all, 
hovered .as a very remote hope on the 
horizon of dreams. Our purpose was sim- 
pler. Mr. Homer had lived and studied 
several years abroad, and he wanted me to 
have this privilege, and also the happiness 
of developing whatever powers I possessed. 
I, for my part, was eager that he should give 
his time wholly to composing. 
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Preparation for a Début 


We went to Paris, and I can remember 
my period of study there as if it were but 
newly over—a wonderful period of work and 
progress and happiness. One thing which 
aided me much was our manner of life. We 
did not live after the French habit, as music 
students usually do. We took a small 
apartment in the healthful Trocadero quar- 
ter, near my teachers. This we furnished 
modestly, and lived there very simply in the 
American way. Thus I was able to devote 
myself to my studies under the best condi- 
tions—at home, undisturbed by outside dis- 
tractions, and preserving my health and 
strength in this quiet and repose. And right 
here I should like to emphasize doubly the 
need in a singer’s life of care for health. She 
should avoid all overstrain and fatigue; for 
a well-poised physique lies back of all effort, 
and contributes immeasurably to success. 

During my second winter in Paris, I ob- 
tained an “audition” with Maurice Grau, 
and asked his judgment regarding my readi- 
ness for operatic work. He advised me to 
begin at once to learn roles and to make my 
début as soon as I was thoroughly prepared 
with them. I immediately consulted Mon- 
sieur Koenig, and a few weeks later he ar- 
ranged a hearing for me at the Operatic 
Agency. For this hearing, he had insisted 
upon my learning the grand aria from the 
fourth act of “The Prophet.” In France, 
this is the standard test aria for contraltos, 
because of its varied character, tremendous 
range and difficulties. 

My teacher went with me to the hearing, 
and while I was singing it so happened that 
the director of the Vichy Opera House 
came into the adjoining room and heard me. 
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As Amneris in ‘“‘Aida”’ 


“The singer should avoid all overstrain; a well-poised 
physique contributes immeasurably to success” 
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He walked into the room where we were, 
and tomy amazement asked me if I should 
like an engagement at the Vichy Opera 
House. In my ignorance, I did not grasp 
the full import of this proposal, but my 
teacher was transported with excitement 
and joy. For the summer opera at Vichy, 
with its cultivated, cosmopolitan audience 
drawn from the capitals of Europe, is re- 
garded as the most important season in 
France, after that of Paris. 

With this début in view, all my efforts 
were concentrated on learning the eight 
roles assigned to me for my Vichy reper- 
toire, and these I studied until I knew them 
by heart—every intonation and gesture— 
blindly and unforgettably. 

li was on June 5, 1898, at the opera 
house in Vichy, that the great evening 
came. I made my début as “Leonora”’ in 
‘La Favorite.” I did not know until some 
days later that by my success in this I had 
overcome a certain opposition among the 
townspeople, who had resented the pres- 
ence of a débutante as leading contralto in 
30 critical a music center. Before I sang, 
there had not been a “‘débutante perform- 
ance” in Vichy for fifteen years. 

| sang there all that season; the Queen in 
“Hamlet,” Dalila in “Samson et Dalila,” 
Ortrud in “Lohengrin” and Margaret in 
*““Le Roi d’Ys.” During my season at 
Vichy I received several offers of engage- 
ments from other opera houses, but I went 
irom Vichy to Angers, as I had signed a 
contract for the winter season there before 
making my début. At Angers I added 
other roles to my repertoire, Amneris and 
Herodiade, and it was while I was singing 
there that my first engagements for the 
grcat opera houses came to me, engagements 
to sing at La Monnaie in Brussels, and at 
Covent Garden. 


Thorough Preparation Necessary 


One great truth I have gathered from my 
experience. It is that a singer cannot be 
too thoroughly prepared for opportunity 
vhen it does come. Delay is often defeat. 
An unforeseen engagement or a sudden re- 
uest to sing a role should find the singer 
ready. It is a fatal error not to learn a role 
thoroughly unless assured of a representa- 
‘tion. This may be demanded unexpectedly, 
ind too much stress cannot be put upon 
the crucial importance of knowing a role 
absolutely before attempting to sing it be- 
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As Laura in “ La Gioconda”’ 


A singer cannot be too thoroughly prepared for op por- 
tunity when it does come. Delay is often defeat” 


fore an audience. It is a question of victory 
or defeat, and no amount of preparation 
against the latter can be too great. It is 
by grasping each single opportunity to rise 
to the possibilities of her roles that the rep- 
utation of an artist is fashioned. 

All roles should be studied with the ex- 


-act traditional interpretation of the best 


opera houses as regards tempo and so on. 
It is better not to know a role at all than 
to learn it wrong, and it is better not to 
study languages until they can be acquired 
correctly. There is no greater help to a 
student than to listen to and study care- 
fully the best singers and the great artists. 
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A wide acquaintance with the best music 
elevates her standards in her own work. 
Then, again, artistic interests in all direc- 
tions have a powerful influence on a 
singer’s rounded development. So much 
besides the voice must go into the interpre- 
tation of an operatic role. | 

There are two different ways of entering 
an opera house. 
One is to begin at 
once with the most 
important roles; 
the other, to sing 
smaller parts. In 
the latter case, the 
young singer hopes 
to rise eventually 
to leading parts. 
In my opinion, the 
first is the better 
way. But it natu- 
rally requires a 
larger amount of 
preliminary study. 
It is by singing 
leading parts in a 
small opera house 
that experience 
comes most speed- 
ily to the débu- 
tante, as she sings 
many roles and 
sings often, 
whereas, in some of 
the great opera 
houses, she might 
be limited to three 
or four appear- 
ances a season. It 
is customary in 
European opera 
houses to engage 
débutantes with 
extraordinary 
voices. The oper- 
atic conditions in 
Europe differ 
widely from our own and are more favor- 
able to the beginner. 

If the people in our smaller cities could 
know how great would be the culture and 
the pleasure derived from having a small 
opera house with an unpretentious com- 
pany of young and promising artists, all 
their own, they would be eager to organize 
and subsidize such an institution. The 
expense would not be great if only young 


artists were engaged and everything con- 
ducted on a modest scale. 


We need in this country enterprises of 
this type supported by a moderate subsidy 
from the citizens of the different towns. It 
is imperative that we create opportunities 
for our young singers of real talent and 
remarkable voices who in large numbers 
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As Eva in “Die Meistersinger” 
“There is opportunity for every phase of dramatic 
ability as well as for singing; it is a common axiom that 

there are no ‘small parts’ in opera” 


are now compelled 
to go abroad. The 
demand of these 
young artists is too 
urgent to be ig- 
nored, and the ap- 
preciation of opera 
of this kind would 
grow rapidly 
among all classes, 
if this opportunity 
were presented. It 


- must not be forgot- 


ten that all the 
great artists who 
ever lived were once 
young and . inex- 
perienced singers. 
I think that in 
speaking of these 
conditions, which 
exist in Europe and 
are not yet to be 
found in America, 
I touch upon the 
strongest reason 
that sends our 
singers to Europe 
for their education 
and training, and I 


hope that America 


will soon compete 
with these condi- 


tions by creating 


small, but artistic, 
operatic centers in 
our own land. 


Ialways hesitate 
toadvise any young 


singer as to the wisdom of her entering 
upon the long course of study which must 
preface opera singing, but I have just had 
the pleasure of seeing a successful result of 
such study. A few years ago, in St. Louis, 
Ilistened toa young girl of fourteen who had 
a powerful, rich mezzo voice, and counseled 
her as helpfully as I could, and now this 
season she has been engaged to sing at the 
Metropolitan for the next three years. 
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Love Letter 


By 


RUPERT HUGHES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Mother, left lonely at home, the girls and beys away at school or at work, lives her life, 
almost, in the “home letters’? which come from them. Could the young people realize the 
priceless value of these letters to the mother heart, how much longer, and more regular and 


frequent, the letters would be! 


Mothers’ Day, the second Sunday in May, will focus many thoughts and fond memories 


upon Mother, at home. 


. HAVE been You, and one of these 

I days it will be your turn to be Me.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You will, though.” 

“ When? ” 

“A long while off, and yet all too soon.” 

The elder woman gazed away into noth- 
ingness—the nothingness of hopes and 
schemes long gone agley. The younger 
woman studied her puzzledly with gracile 
brows drawn somewhat taut. Her wonder- 
ment was like a little anger. She did not 
like to be bewildered, though bewilderment 
sat prettily upon her smooth brow; but it 
rarely sat there long. She did not permit 
herself to puzzle much over things. 

Bewilderment had come to stay, however, 
upon the elder woman’s brow, furrowed too 
much and too deep to be pretty. It was 
more than that; it was beautiful. Tragedy 
was grand upon a forehead where sorrow 
has long since ceased to cherish anger or 
rebellion. 

Yet there was nothing tragic in the scene. 
The twain were seated in a sun-drenched 
bay window, in whose embrasure a breeze 
seemed to stand and listen, swaying the 
curtains, rumpling the petals of geraniums 
and chuckling with amiable mischief. 

The sunlight caressed silver in the old 
hair and gold in the young, seeming to love 
them both. The things the women were 
sewing were amusing little clothes for a 
visitor who was expected to come very 
small. The old hand and the young hand 
shuttled back and forth across the fabrics 
on their knees, and the gentle art of sewing 
was equally appropriate, though the fingers 
of one were aged and lean, and of the other 
pinkly plump. 

So the mother-that-was and the mother- 
to-be spent long days and long evenings, 


their tongues flying as fast as their needles. 
For years the elder woman’s sen had been 
almost as much a stranger to her, almost 
as remote from her ken as this grandchild 
she was expecting to meet. She was hun- 
gry for every morsel of her son’s history, 
and the daughter-in-law needed little 
coaxing. 

“Byron is always saying to me, ‘Clara, 
your tongue is hung in the middle and wags 
at both ends,’” the younger woman was 
saying. “I’m afraid I bore you to death 
with my chatter.” 

“You can’t talk too much to me about 
my boy,” the elder woman insisted. ‘You 
tell me the things I have been aching to 
know—the little things, the little things 
that used to mean so much to me: whether 
my boy is happy, whether he’s taking care 
of himself or not; if he has on his thick 
flannels; if he wore his rubbers when it 
rained yesterday; if he has covers enough 
where he’s living; and when he catches cold, 
whether he rubs his chest good with the 
liniment I used to rub him red with—those 
are the things a mother wants to know, my 
dear. They’re the things the children never 
think to tell her when they write.” 

“IT suppose Byron never imagined 
they were important enough to put on 
paper.” 

“Anything is important that affects his 
health or happiness.” 

“He probably forgets about them when 
he has a pen in hand.” 

“But he writes them to you.” 

“Oh, to me!” the young wife bristled with 
an air of proprietorship. ‘I make him , 
promise to tell me everything he does and 
says. He has to account for his time to me, 
or he knows that I'll be jealous and come 
down on him like a house on fire.” 
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The elder woman winced as one winces 
before the new-rich proprietor of one’s old 
estate. The elder woman could have said 
something about her own jealousy, the 
jealousy that smolders unfed in a mother’s 
heart when she sees a heart that was once 
her own—a love that she has not only in- 
herited, but earned again by years of fidelity 

.—lightly transferred and deeded over to 
some young upstart beauty who pays for 
it only with a brace of big eyes or a flaunt 
of red lips. 

But Mrs. Worthington smothered back 
the very spark of resentment. She knew 
that time would revenge her on this pretty 
usurper of her boy’s love. The avenging 
angel was to be that shadowy visitor for 
whose advent they were making all these 
little coronation robes. He would appear 
a pigmy at first,—but he would grow like a 
genie and fill the new mother’s sky with 
terror and awe. 

The elder woman might not be there to 
see, but already she knew that what had 
been her own mother-in-law’s fate would be 
the fate of her daughter-in-law. As she 
had won away a woman’s son, and another 
woman hers, so this woman’s son would fall 
captive to some other woman yet unborn. 

The prophetic knowledge inclined her 
heart to mercy, and her voice was soft and 
kindly as she tried to prepare the young 
wife who, thinking she knew so much, knew 
so little. 

“You'll understand it all one of these 
days, Clara, and understand it only too well, 
you poor little child. Before long you will 
be having a child of your own, a part of 
your blood and bone and heart and brain. 
For a long while you will be doing all its 
thinking, and it will depend on you almost 
to breathe for it. You are breathing for it 
now, and digesting its very food. 

“But gradually it will begin to be itself, 
have its own ideas and its own wishes. Its 
little hands will beat away your caresses. 
Its little voice will protest against your 
tendernesses. Its little feet will kick off 
the covers you lay over it. By and by 
they will learn to walk and to run away, 
even from your arms. It will want to be 
by itself, to hide from you, to be with 
other people, other children. It will prefer 

, a toy or a doll, or a dog or a kitten to you. 
And that separation will go on and on as it 
grows; and it will always seem to be growing 
away from you. 

“Your arms may stop reaching out, 


Mother’s Love Letter 


Clara, and your feet may stop following, 
but your heart will never stop reaching out 
and following. And whether your children 
come back or not, your soul will always be 
sitting home waiting—waiting. But when 
they go away from home, they stay away 
and they don’t write; or if they do write, 
their letters are short and hurried and 
usually forced out of them by something 
they need, or, almost worse yet, by a feeling 
of duty and pity.” 

“My child shall never be like that,”’ said 
Clara. “I’m going to bring him—or her,” 
she amended hastily—‘“I’m going to bring 
my children up to live at home. Or if he 
must go, he must remember to write me 
about himself every day.” 

The old woman smiled, but it was a smile 
of pity in advance, drawn from great stores 
of memory: “I went away and didn’t write 
my mother. My children went away and 
didn’t write me. My grandchildren will go 
away and not write you. It’s the way of 
the world. It’s a hard way, but from the 
time when Cain dashed off into the wilder- 
ness, we Eves have been left without news. 
I doubt if even the telephone and telegraph 
have changed it much.” 

“But I’m not going to let my child go 
away!”’ Clara insisted fiercely. 

And now the elder woman laughed aloud. 
But there was little mirth, little joy in her 
laughter: “I said that too, Clara. I said 
it more and more, the more children I had. 
And I haven’t kept one by me—not even 
my youngest, my’ baby!” 

“He lives in China?” 

“Yes—he’s the farthest away of all.” 
The irony of this was too acrid to win even 
a dreary smile. She shook her old head 
over this ultimate alienation. The solid 
mass of the globe was between her and her 
youngest born. If she had set forth to find 
him, it would not have mattered much 
whether she started east or west. She 
must reach that point where east and west 
clasped hands, to find her child. 

“The worst of it was,” she went on, 
“that he made me help him go. He wrote 
me one of his little letters, hardly longer 
than a telegram. - I’ve got it somewhere. 
I'll show it to you.” 

She put down the sewing basket and the 
tiny trousseau for the awaited guest and 
moved slowly up the stairs to the old bureau _ 
where she kept, in packages all too small, 
the files of her correspondence with her 


- offspring,—the business records of a mother. 
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The Far-away Son 


She came back slowly with one of the 
parcels, sat down and fondled the bundle 
as if it were a miser’s sack of gold, untied 
the knots, and gloated over each letter. 

“Here’s one he wrote from the camp where 
he went asa little tot. Here’s his first board- 
ing-school letter. He was so homesick he 
cried for three nights. See! he says so!” 

She held out a scrawl as clumsy as if the 
very ink had blubbered in the well. 

“But he got over it. They all get over 
homesickness. His next letter says—read 
it yourself.” 


Dear Mother Ime having a bully time the fellows 
are grate and there is a dandy jimnajum I gess Ile be 


_a star athaleet wish you could perswaid daddy to 


send me some more money a fellows got to have a 
good alownse here or he cant hold up his end with 
the other fellows I would write more but the fellows 
are hollering up at my window to come out and prac- 
tise for the football team so I must close from your 
loving Sone. P. S. please dont forget the money. 


The smile was back again upon the 
mother’s lips, but it was a trifle sardonic. 
The bitterness was not for her son, however, 
but for the arrangement of a world where 
sons must be as they are. 

“T’m afraid I shouldn’t have had half as 
many letters as the few I’ve had,” she 
sighed, “if the children hadn’t looked to 
me to wheedle extra money out of their 
father. Poor things, they’ve never had half 
as much as they ought to have had. We’ve 
done no more than was right in spending 
all we had on them. It ought to have been 
more. But this is the letter about China. 
You see how well he writes here.” 

She passed across a letter in a fleet com- 
mercial hand, with a certain swagger in the 
up-curves. Clara, who had never seen this 
brother-in-law, took it with a kind of diffi- 
dence, and read: 


Dearest Mother: Just time for a line. Been 
thinking about my future. No opening in America 
so far as I can see. Just remembered you have a 
cousin Anthony or something in the importing busi- 
ness. The one you know with the branch in China. 
Forget his name. Now China is a place I’d like. 
Good chance Ill bet fora young American with some 
get-up-and-get. Thought maybe you could write 
and ask him if he couldn’t find me a job. Write 
him, won’t you, and let me know. I’m crazy to go. 
Will write longer letter soon. Your loving Son. 


Clara could trace a decided kinship to 
her own husband in the curt, direct, de- 
manding tone. But she asked: 


Hughes 


“What did you say to that? Did you 
refuse to help him?” 

“How can a mother refuse to help her 
children get what they want? That’s what 
we’re here for. I admit I did try to argue 
with him, but it never did any good. I 
begged him not to go so far, for fear I 
should never see him again. I told him his 
father had a good place for him here in 
partnership. But I couldn’t persuade him. 
So I gave up and wrote to Anthony. We 
never liked each other, and I guess he gave 
the boy the position just to spite me. But 
the boy has done well out there.”’ 

“Did he write by every steamer?” 

A white blush of abject shame swept the 
mother’s face as she held up a little sheaf 
containing, perhaps, a score of envelopes, 
none of them bulking large: 

“Twelve years he has been there, and 
these are his letters.”’ 

“No more than those in all that time?’ 

“No more than these.” 

“It’s a cruel sha 

“Oh, you can’t blame the poorchild. He’s 
so busy, and then, of course, he’s married.”’ 

Clara gasped. ‘Don’t tell me that he 
married a x3 

“Of course not! She was an American 
girl, daughter of the Consul at Hangkow.” 

“She wrote me a beautiful letter. It’s 
upstairs—with the letters of my children- 
in-law. There aren’t many of those either.” 

Clara flushed red and sewed fast. There 
was a silence of tongues and only the 
needles were plied, stitching together lov- 
ingly the raiment for another who should 
some day grow large and go far and forget 
to come back or to send back messages. 

Mrs. Worthington smiled at the crimson 
confession on her daughter-in-law’s cheek, 
and then her thoughts reverted to the 
daughter-in-law she had never seen. 

“She said that my boy worshiped the 
very ground I walked on.” 

* All your children do.” 

“Of course, they love their mother, little 
as I deserve it, for they are all good chil- 
dren, bless their souls! But sometimes, do 
you know!—sometimes I wish they loved 
me a little less and wrote me a little more.” 

She clasped the sparse sheaf of documents 
attesting the devotion of her son in Cathay, 
and hugged them to the breast where she . 
was fain to have him a child again, clinging 
and helpless. The hunger broke out in her 
in a wail: 
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‘Clara resolved that at the first opportunity 
send a telegram to Raphael begging him not 
but to keep the promise contained in this 
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she would steal away from the house and 
to break his mother’s heart by undeceiving her, 


letter of other letters to come soon and often 
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“Letters, letters, letters! They’re so easy 
to write. They take so little time to finish. 
They cost only a penny or two to send 
around the world. And they mean so 
much. They’re like the finger dipped in 
cool water that Dives begged Lazarus to 
lay on his tongue—only it’s the dipping of 
a pen in ink that we mothers cry out for!” 

Clara put down her sewing and moved 
swiftly to the side of her mother-in-law, with 
the rushing affection of another Ruth for 
another Naomi. She pressed on the tor- 
mented brow a cool, soft kiss, and said: 

“T’m going upstairs this minute and 
write to Byron, telling him he must write 

‘you a long, long letter at once.” 

“Why should somebody have to tell 
him?” the forsaken mother sobbed. ‘Why 
don’t the letters just come naturally from 
the children’s hearts? How can they keep 
from writing? It seems to me that chil- 
dren’s letters ought to just snow down on 
a mother’s head. She gives her children 
up to the world; she might have at least 
some news of them, mightn’t she?” 

There was no comforting such loneliness 
as this, but the younger woman soothed the 
veteran back to the stagnant calm of resig- 
nation. Then she stole away to her own 
room and wrote her own mother a long, long 
letter. For so it is in this world, that some- 
times out of the story of somebody’s pain 
a blessing is somehow contrived for some- 
body else. 


Wanted—A Wedding Veil 


The next day brought a letter whose very 
envelope seemed to cry “‘ Hello, Mother.” 

“Tt’s from Romola. Bless her heart! She 
and Raphael are the only ones that haven’t 
married and left me.” 

Mrs. Worthington, woman-like, forbore 
to open her letter for a basking-while in 
anticipation. She smoothed the envelope 
on her knee and pressed its writing to her 
lips as if the paper were her own daughter’s 
cheek. 

“T’m always afraid to open her letters, for 
fear that each one is the one that will tell 
me she has decided to change her name, 
and transfer her loyalty to a family of her 
own. It’s very foolish, but I always dread 
that day.” 

She smiled at her own folly and opened 
the envelope, glanced at the first page, 
and—— 

“Tt’s come!” 


Mother’s Love Letter 


She read the letter through as if she were 
draining a cup of hemlock; it seemed to 
choke her and benumb her very soul. 
Mutely she held it out to Clara, who took 
it and read: 


MortHER DARLING: 

Just time, dearest, to dash off a little note. 
You can’t imagine how busy I’ve been. Not a 
moment I could call my own to write you. But 
you'll forgive me when you hear what I’m going to 
tell you. Prepare yourself for a glorious shock. 
I've found him!—him with a capital H, and from the 
way my heart sings, he ought to be spelt Hymn. I 
loved him at first sight and he loved me at first sight, 
and we’re going to get MARRIED at ONCE. Isn’t it 
glorious, GORGEOUS, “SUBLIME? If you could only 
see him, you’d love him to death. He’s the dearest 
thing on earth, and—handsome!!! I’ve got a photo- 
graph of him to send you as soon as I can get time 
to wrap it up. 

We didn’t expect to be married so soon, but he 
has been offered a wonderful position with the Pan- 
ama Canal—he’s a civil engineer, you know, and— 
he’s got to go where duty calls him. But we'll 
visit you as soon as the Canal’s built. 

But what I wanted to ask you was—that veil, you 
know, the bridal veil you wore at your wedding, 
and your mother wore it at her wedding. Well, I 
want to beg and implore you to lend it to me. I 
will make the third generation to wear it, aud on 
East here, where the families trace back so far, it 
will help me to feel as big as any 

I won’t take the veil to Panama, but I'll send it 
right back, and I'll send you a long, long letter. I 
must stop this very minute. Good-by, you darling 
angel of a mother. I just love you so much I 

can’t—well, there’s the voice of Hymn calling. I 
must hurry. Good-by. 
Loving, your 
RoMOoLa. 

P.S. You must ship the veil by express this very 
minute or I’ll not get it. 

P. S. I always wanted to have you at my 
wedding, but of course you couldn’t get ready in 
time, but if you could, we’d be so ¢erribly glad. 

P. S. Don’t fail to get the veil to the express 
office right away. Mark it Rush! 

Oh, I forgot to tell you his name is Grover C. Dill. 


Clara sat back and thought: “After all 
the trouble her mother took to select a 
pretty name she would marry a man named 
after a pickle! What’s the use?” 

But Mrs. Worthington was rising heavily 
from her chair and climbing the stairs more 
heavily than usual. This was another of 
the errands the children sent her on, and 
she obediently hunted out the ancient lace. 
She could not trust herself to speech. Her 
last girl-child was gone, had run off, had 
heard the call and gone scampering into the 
land of promises that did not fulfill. There 
was no calling her back; she would not hear, 
or if she heard, would not heed; for what 
lure has a mother to offer that could tempt 
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youth back to the side of age when outer 
hand and 


youth calls and holds forth a 
beckons? 

She climbed on up to the lonely twilight 
of the attic, warning herself not to cry, 
because the tears of the old burn, not cool, 
and their sobs scratch and throttle. On her 
knees by the side of an old trunk, she plunged 
her hands among a hoard of treasures. 

She drew out the bundle which was the 
bridal veil, unfastened it, shook off the 
camphor dust, and tried to smile at the veil, 
and at her far-off self when she had peered 
out from under it as a bride eager for love. 
The girl she had been seemed to look back 
at her; under the span of that mutual gaze 
all the life of a woman had passed. * 

Clara must see the veil, exclaim upon the 
clotted cream of its ancient lace, and try 
to imagine how she had looked when she 
flaunted it up the aisle. She tried to say 
cheerful things, but Mrs. Worthington 
could not respond to them: 

* All I can think of now is how my mother 
cried when I threw it over my head. She 
acted as if it were a shroud. I scolded her 
and told her how hypocritical it looked for 
a mother to cry at her daughter’s wedding. 
But I understand now why mothers make 
scenes at those festivities. It’s too bad that 
we only grow to understand our elders when 
it’s too late to tell them how we wronged 
them long ago.” 

She folded up the veil and hunted out 
some wrapping paper, knotted together 
various pieces of ill-consorted twine and 
made a woman’s bundle of it. And she 
marked it “Rush!” 


She telephoned the express office, and in © 


the early afternoon the big van drew up at 
the curb. The driver took the parcel as if 
it contained no mysticism at all, scrawled a 
receipt, and tossed the bundle into his 
wagon. It seemed a huge vehicle to carry 
off so frail a thing, and yet the veil carried 
the huger load of the two. 

As Mrs. Worthington stood on the steps 
watching it away, the old mail-carrier 
crossed the lawn and handed her a letter. 

“Here’s what you’re waitin’ for, Mis’ 
Worth’n’ton, a letter from Raphael. It’s 
fatter than what he usually writes.” 

The old man prided himself upon know- 
ing everybody’s handwriting and every- 
body’s business along his route, and he 
plodded on chuckling. The letter was, in- 
deed, fatter far than Raphael’s customary 
notes. 


The Letter io His Sweetheart 


Young Raphael Worthington was making 
a brave effort to live up to the pretty name 
his mother had chosen for him. He had 
taken up architecture, studied at the Beaux 
Arts abroad, and come home with a perfect 
willingness to design a Gothic cathedral, or 
a Renaissance palace for whosoever desired 
it. But he could hardly find anyone to in- 
trust him even with the plans of a garage 
or the facade of a dairy lunch. 

Still, this left him all the more leisure for 
love, and he had few or no business affairs 
to distract his mind from pondering on a 
certain girl who had pounced upon his heart 
and borne it away with her to Chicago. 

Raphael dwelt high up in an apartment- 
house whose architecture nauseated him, 
and what time he did not spend drawing 
up magnificent schemes for the reconstruc- 
tion of great cities, he spent mostly in writ- 
ing enormous letters to this girl. 

A certain morning found him at his desk 
in his skyish studio with a two days’ letter 
to compile. He worked over it as elabo- 
rately as if it were the specifications for a 
Union Depot. He wrote with more opti- 
mism than the situation justified, but he felt 
it necessary to cheer up his Penelope and keep 
her hoping and waiting. The more hopefully 
he wrote the more the conviction grew upon 
him that he must have money from home, 
and speedily, if he were to keep open office 
any longer. He had drawnso liberally and so 
often on his father that he felt it necessary 
to approach him via his mother’s heart. 

So he drafted a brief plea to his mother 
to worm another “loan” out of his father. 
Experience had taught him that it was not 

~at all necessary to make a long and elabo- 
rate appeal to his mother. The one word 
“Help!” always summoned her to the res- 
cue. As he addressed the envelope to her, he 
decided that it would be advisable to put 
a special delivery stamp on the letter. Since 
he had not postage enough for this at hand, 
he decided to hold the letter until the fol- 
lowing morning, when he could buy a blue 
stamp at the drug store on his way to his 
office. He took out his love letter for a last 
hasty perusal. Passionate as his declara- 
tions were, they were so commonplace that 
they could not keep him awake. Yawn- 
ingly he folded the letter again, pushed it 
into what he supposed was the right en- 
velope, dawdled out to the mail chute and 
forced the hulky package into it with 
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difficulty. He saw it flash downward and 
heard it thump in the box below. 

The next morning, when he pushed the 
letter to his mother into the envelope, he 
found to his dismay that the envelope was 
addressed to the young woman in Chicago. 
His mistake was instantly apparent to him. 

The envelope containing his voluminous 
declarations of love was probably already 
several hours on its way to his mother. 
His mind ran rapidly back over what he 
had said to the girl, and he wondered what 
his mother would think of it. He decided 
to telegraph her to return it unopened. 
Meanwhile, another letter must be written 
immediately to his indignant betrothed, who 
would now be scandalized at being left 
letterless for the third day. He sat down 
and wrote and wrote and wrote. When at 
length he had finished the new volume, he 
was famished for his breakfast. At break- 
fast, he met afriend. At his office he found 
a new will-o’-the-wisp, in following which he 
forgot his telegram. 

And so his mother received from him in 
place of the brief note from a very busy 
man who “had time only for a line,” a fat 
and ardent epistle. And it chanced to con- 
tain so many things she longed to hear that 
she overlooked the things which might have 
otherwise convinced her that the letter was 
not meant for her eyes. 

She loved it so, that having read it, she 
must hasten out into the garden where 
Clara sat sewing, under an apple tree in 
full regalia. 

“Listen to this!” Mrs. Worthington 
panted. “Just as I’d settled down to be- 
lieve that none af my children care enough 
for me to write me a long letter, I get this 
wonderful thing from Raphael. His heart, 
at least, is still true to his mother. It 
reads like a love letter, but it’s addressed 
to the woman who loves him more than any 
other could. Just listen to this! He calls 
me his sweetheart, the way he used to as 
a boy. But just listen! listen! 


My OWN AND ONLY SWEETHEART: 

I had planned solemnly to write you a long, 
long letter yesterday, but, as you will see, I couldn’t 
find a moment’s time. I am ashamed to think that 
anything could seem so important as to make me 
neglect you, sweetheart; but you know what a 
struggle I have been having to get a start, and what 
competition a young fellow meets in this awful city. 
Your own dear, beautiful long letter which came 
yesterday seemed to reproach me for my neglect, 
but I carried it around with me all day on my 
travels, and took an extra peek at it at every 
opportunity. 


Mrs. Worthington looked up to exclaim 
in parentheses: 

“T had written him a long letter just a 
few days before, telling him all the news 
there was and begging him to tell me all 
about himself. And you see he does.” 

She read on with little gulps of rapture 
stuttering through her voice: 


T’ll tell you everything I’ve done for the last two 
days, because I know that, however unimportant it 
is, it interests you, who love me so much and whom 
I love so much. 

Yesterday morning I overslept a little because I 
had been up late working the night before on some 
plans for a City Hall in Indiana, for which there is 
a competition. If I could land it, it would be the 
making of me, and the end of this long and hideous 
waiting-game. I felt a little hoarse, but after I had 
taken my exercise and my bath, I gargled my throat 
with the medicine you told me about, and I bundled 
up well, as you always ordered me to, for there was 
a raw wind. 


“You see,” the mother cried, “ he remem- 
bers what I told him; he knows I want to 
hear every least thing about him. He even 
says he wore his rubbers because it looked 
like rain and because I told him to be careful.” 

The daughter-in-law began to feel a sus- 
picion. It grew rapidly into a conviction 
that there was some mistake somewhere; 
but any temptation she experienced to voice 
it died away the moment she glanced at 
the beatitude in the mother’s eyes and voice. 

Clara resolved that at the first opportu- 
nity she would steal from the house and send 
a telegram to Raphael begging him not to 
break his mother’s heart by undeceiving her, 
but to keep the promise contained in this 
letter of other letters to come soon and often. ° 

Not often do the mistakes of the children 
bring such blessings to the parents; not 
often do misdirected letters fall so pros- 
perously into the wrong hands. But for 
once circumstances conspired to bring per- 
fection out of accident, and the letter ended 
in a blaze of glory: 

You are all the world to me, the only woman I 
ever loved; no woman shall ever take my heart 
away from you. Write me soon and I will write 
you soon. 

Your devoted, loving, faithful 
RAPHAEL. 

As the blissful mother pressed her lips to 
the blessed signature, the loitering breeze 
shook from the overhanging boughs a little 
storm of apple blossoms. If only such a 
zephyr, invisibly persuasive. should run 
around the world and shake a snow of let- 
ters from her children about every venerable 
mother’s head! 
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Our House Interiors 
I—The Development of the Modern House 
By ELSIE pe WOLFE 


This is the first of a highly important series of articles in which Miss de W olfe—a note- ? 


worthy and talented decorator and- furnisher—will write each month of the problems confront- 
ing the woman who would bring her best efforts to effect in the furnishing and arranging of 
her home. The present paper is introductory in nature and is intended to give the reader a 
grip on the general subject of the dwelling house and its gradual evolution to its present form. 


at the outset, 

to establish a 
principle, and to 
define a scope; a 
principle wide 
enough to embrace 
all that I have to 
say}; a scope so nar- 
row that nothing 
essential may be 


I SHOULD like, 


> overlooked ina 


consideration, 
really brief. As for 
the scope: we must 
consider the body 
of material from 
which it is good 
sense to choose 
when you have a 
house to decorate; 
we must comment 
on this material in 
detail copiously 
enough for each 
reader to judge 
which set of facts 


: or details will help 


most in her own 
problem. I ven- 


_ ture to set forth the 


principle as an as- 
sumption on all our 
parts of a flawless 
sincerity, involving 
usin much renunci- 
ation. 

It is our purpose 
to have only the 
best, however 
moderately, and to 
have the best thing 
we can afford for 


SZ 
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ourselves corre- 
spond to the best 
thing we can think 
about ourselves. 
Flawless sincerity 
in your house 


means that your 


house, if sincere, 
will express yout, 
and the hard-won 


triumph is just this * 


—to express oneself 
in any medium 
whatever, ulti- 
mately, where at 
first one could only 
flounder and fail. 


To be ready to 


express oneself in 


one’s house means 
_ long preparatory 


discipline. In the 
nature of things 
this discipline can- 
not have consisted, 
on the layman’s 
part, in the per- 
sonal undertaking 
or furnishing of 
house after house; 
the training of the 
layman must have 
come in something 
you can call only a 


social experience. * 


And it is a pity that 
the social experi- 
ence of architects 


correspondsat such 


haphazard with 
that of their clients. 
Fer architects 
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eve ces 


andsometimes.exclusively that, there is an ex- 
* pression they suggest to many a client which 
corresponds least of all to him orher. Just 
asa great portraitist often expresses on can- 
vas a trenchant you whom you could never 
try to be, so the big architect may nail on 
you his conception of your state or your 
tastes with a damning permanency and em- 
phasis. I’ve heard a certain Boston architect 
say that he taught his clients to be gentlemen 
and ladies. Not possible, I think! All he 
could do is to set the front door so that it 
would reprove them if they weren’t. 

Who does not know, for instance, those 
dear people whose house represents their 
own or their architect’s visits to the Loire, 
or his impressions of Viterbo or their two 
days’ stay at the Trianon Palace Hotel, 
Versailles, or frequentation of cosmopolitan 
Ritzes? We are going to assume that we 
are a little past these fanciful flights, or out 
of that kind of architect’s path, and that 
we each see a house not as so many specially 
designated rooms and convenient closets, 
but as a vision corresponding to a vision of 
herself, her possibilities, the future of her 
days, the surroundings in which she wishes 
to mold her children, and to harmonize 
her establishment with a fit expression of 
her life. We are all thinking of the house 


which one personally undertakes after 
wishing it and awaiting it—a house where 
a woman herself may count for something, 


for much or all, first or last. It is of the 
house which a woman has influenced and 
devised that we are all thinking; of a 
woman’s house. I want to emphasize the 
thought that to be yours, as a woman’s, 
it must be truth-telling about you. A house 
is a dead give-away, anyhow. But the 
person who finds you out in it must leave 
it, not disconcerted, but reassured. In 
other words, like successful clothes or 
harmonious manners, its distinction will 
depend on your sense of yourself as a prob- 
lem solved, not as one you give up. 

A person’s environment should speak 
for that person’s life. How can we believe 
that a woman of delicate taste and sincerity 
of purpose will hang false works of art on 
her walls, or satisfy herself with imitation 
velvets and silks? How much better to 
have simple chintzes printed from old blocks, 
unpretentious in style, charming and sin- 
cere, and a few old prints or original draw- 
ings, than all-the sham things in the world! 

I have this so very much at heart—this 


possibility that is day by day placed more 
fully in the hands of women in America, 
this chance to be divinely wise about their 
houses, that I mean to call your attention 
briefly to the evolution that has brought 
the possibility so completely to us. 

Women have had an unmeasured in- 
fluence in bringing to maturity the sense 
of architectural adaptation, the sense of 
rooms for special purposes, but primarily 
for intercourse as a purpose, rather than for 
functions. They have brought about the 
organization of part to part in the houses 
of the last two centuries, and they have 
put that organization above anything one 
knows of the sort, except perhaps in the 
Roman villa. But parade rooms, the grands 
appartaments remain, on the other hand, 
stably magnificent since Rome, and indeed 
are today inferior to their antique proto- 
types. This current of women’s instinct 
can be felt in their way of retiring from the 
medieval or the comparatively modern 
life of numerous and boisterous households, 
to convents, to retreats. They still go on 
these retreats, and not among the women 
who are Catholics alone. Such an instinct 
directed toward the ordering of one’s own 
house has a surprisingly late first monu- 
ment—for I can find nothing earlier than 
the Grotta and the Paradiso of Isabella 
d’Este to embody it.* Even there the vir- 
tues of simplicity and of reticence in form 
came last. Those apartments were in fact 
but trophy rooms—splendid trophy rooms 
filled with spoil, with riches, rarities; with 
exciting and inimitable novelties. Nothing 
of special functions here! But we must not 
forget that the note of good society in the 
early years of the sixteenth century was a 
restless, reconstructive activity, a passionate 
curiosity and aggressiveness that impressed 
upon conversation the form of dispute or 
discourse, had no repose to insinuate, and 
no enchantment to seek in reticence. And 
so these rooms were the quite truth-telling 
expressions of their hour of humanism. 


* Editor’s Note.—About 1496 Isabella d’Este, the Mar- 
chioness of Mantua, arranged on the ground floor of the 
Castello of her husband, Frederico, the Marquis of Man- 
tua, a comparatively small, studio-like apartment, which 
afterward came to be known as the Grolta, because of 
the nature of the decorations of that part of the Castello. 
In this studio, which became peculiarly her personal re- 
treat, the marchioness gathered some of the finest art 
treasures of the Italian Renaissance. The Paradiso was 
a suite of apartments on an-upper floor of the neigh- 
boring Corte Vecchia, fitted out for the exclusive and 

sonal use of Isabella, about 1522, after her hus- 

and’s death. Here also the decorations and art treas- 
ures were particularly rich. e suite received the title 
of Paradiso, because of the exquisite views which one had 
from its windows. 
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For nerves still of iron no well-conditioned 
light, no moderated air, were essential. 
There is a long stretch and many bril- 
liant households of women before a change 
in the attitude of society toward culture 
hasbeen really achieved. It is then that that 
jamous_ half-French, half-Italian woman, 
Catherine de Vivonne, Marquise de Ram- 


fae 


bouillet, takes a stand that reveals a genuine ) 
social consciousness. She secedes from court 
because the court is swaggering and hurly- 
burly, with florid Marie de Medicis at its 
head. And, with this recession, the real 
fruits of the Renaissance become something 
we identify in ourselves. The marquise 
expressed them in conduct, in feeling, fam- 
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quantities of ornaments. 


ously in conversation, and finally in her 
house. 

At the expense of long standing institu- 
tions in the French hotels—the grand cen- 
tral staircase, the main salon with rows of 
red chairs and boxed state beds—she under- 
takes to have a light and gracefully curving 
stairway leading to her salon, instead of 
supplanting it, and to group her rooms with 
a lovely diversity of size and purpose, where 
before they had been vast, stately halls with 
cubbies hard by. She gives the bedroom its 
alcove, boudoir, antechamber and even bath, 
though this is early seventeenth century. As 
decorator she supplants the old feudal yel- 
low and red with her famous silver blue; 
the blue chairs with silver bullion, the long, 
tenderly colored curtains in novel shades; all 
reticence, yet rich in material. It is with 
Madame de Rambouillet that the armchair 
received its final distribution of yielding 
parts, and began to express comfort, with its 
members all covered for winter in velvet 
and fringes; and repose, with its backward 
slope, its width and warmth and color. 


Large and over-elaborate bedroom in bad taste. Note the feathers on the bed canopy, and th 


tg 


Contrast this with the simple bedroom shown on the opposite page 


I have been at some length to give a 
picture of Madame de Rambouillet’s hotel 
because it really is the earliest modern house. 
There, where the society that frequented 
it was analyzing its soul in dialogue and 
in long platonic discussion that would seem 
stark enough to us, the word which it 
invented for itself was urbanité—the coinage 
of one of its own foremost figures. The 
house was urbane. But the pertinency of 
the first socially conscious house is striking 
when you recall that the first comedy of 
manners is a satire directed at its imitators 
— Les Precieuses Ridicules.” 

It is unprofitable to follow on into the 
grandeurs of Louis XIV if one hopes to find 
an advance there in truth-telling archi- 
tecture. At the end of that splendid oi- 
ficial success the squalor of Versailles 
was unspeakable, its stenches unbearable, 
though we are told by the frank-speaking 
Palatine that those courtiers, banished from 
the royal presence, sighed for the fetid 
atmosphere of the palace corridors. In 
spite of its size, it was known as the most 
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Bedroom with plain painted walls and a simply draped bed canopy. 


The simplicity and restful- 


ness of this room are appareni at first glance 


comfortless house in Europe. It was, of 
course, scandalously uninfluenced by a 
legitimate woman. But its projector and 
victim was not yet dead when an impatient 
world, with an almost feverish desire to 
be rid of it, was at work on those triumphs 
of intimate feeling—the petits appartaments 
with their circular and oval rooms, their 
stagy little chapels, their magots, and 
chinoiseries, or grotesque ornaments of china, 
their treillages, elaborations of trelliswork. 

When, later, the restlessness of Louis XV 
could no longer find moorings in this bril- 
liancy it suited his melancholia, his morbid 
need of repose, to be simple. To be simple, 
as a final royal prerogative—this a wom- 
an could contrive for too; and there came 
into the habits of the privileged, as a form of 
escapade, the little houses they called folies, 
the garden hermitages with exquisite wind- 
ing garden walks of their own. Madame 
de Pompadour in calicoes, in a wild garden, 
barefoot, as a milkmaid, or seated in a little 
gray white interior, with painted wooden 
furniture covered in gros de Tours, having 


ee 


her supper on a porcelain or earthenware 
service that had replaced old silver and 
gold. Amorous alcoves lost their painted 
cupids and floweringly took on gray and 
white trophies; the casinos of little come- 
diennes did not glitter any more, and 
English sentiment began to bedim Gallic 
eyes. So what we know of the Louis XVI 
style was born. 

At that moment the modern house as an 
idea came to its own, and could advance, 
as an idea, hardly any further. For with 
all the intrepidity and passion of the later 
eighteenth century in its search for beauty, 
the fundamentals changed but little. Marie 
Antoinette is not one of our champions. 
And even after the long state of preoccu- 
pation with physics in which the nineteenth 
century was enwrapped, we ourselves can 
add only material comforts and a certain 
secondary expression of good-will. We raise 
the house beyond the reach of squalor, 
we give it measured heat, ventilation less 
successfully than we might, but water in 
abundance and grace, sanitation quite per- 
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fectly, and light everywhere; finally, hu- 
manness everywhere. There are no dun- 
geons in the modern house, no disgraceful 
lairs for servants, no horrors of humidity. 

This sort of a house, luminous with pur- 
pose, and kind purpose everywhere, has 
been woman’s work. In this house, this 
world, which in most cases they do not 


- instinctively measure, but so contentedly 


accept—men are forever guests. 
Having traced out the evolution of 
women’s architecture, let me say what I 


¢ think we, of this moment, can do about a 


thing so finished. It is finished—that is 
our difficulty! We inherit it, all rounded 
and inaccessible in its perfection, consum- 
mate in its charms. But to be a woman is 
to inherit something of the mastery of this 
charm; to be in America in this age is per- 
haps still more an opportunity. At last all 
ways are open to us to choose, as to no 
other people. We live in an intoxicating 
element in flux, a state of being with a high 
power to become; and toward the free 


*s enjoyment of this element we have our 


* hand. What chances! 


unprecedented individual liberty, our dan- 
gerous power of money, our vanity and 
success, our lawless fiber pretty well in 
We haven’t half 
begun to do what we could with them! 
We are going to deal in form as a means 
of self-expression in decoration; the forms 
of houses, of rooms, of objects; of furnish- 
ings? form as the relation of thing to thing; 
form as the outward sign of an etiquette. 
To us in America, violent opportunities 


; and sharp changes in the condition of the 


individual are popular ideals, and are com- 
mon enough in fact. Before such violent 
oppositions we are easy-breathing masters 


és of ourselves; it is before the achieved that 


we lose our grip. The city builder leaves us 
cool; Agnew or Seligman turns our heads; 
grand dukes numb us. We turn puerile 


* before consecrated tradition, and on sight 


of it feel old fiber tingle into life. We dress 
up in it deliciously, and have more fun out 
of it than anyone has had for two centuries. 

Ah! but there’s the point. We are in 
Isabella d’Este’s position. We are eager, 
predatory, and “thingy.” In the vehe- 
mence of our appetite we want nothing but 
thecrucial. All theamiable commonplaces 


* slip past us, the sweet old fictions miss 


with us. We find ourselves dismayed in old 
houses that look too simple, with persons 


whose individuality is too much restricted. 
If these are the real thing, we fear we’ve 
passed our goal—side-stepped the point. 

Yet, what does most strike us, anywhere, 
in harmonious people, lands—houses? 

Isn’t it a life, personal or racial, that 
corresponds with its institutions, and , 
changes them slowly to fit itself? A condi- 
tion that is in correspondence with, say, 
a local costume; a soul that corresponds 
to eyes, a beauty that corresponds to strata 
upon strata of emotion laid up within us, 
put there by society as a constant and 
patient infusion? Isn’t it, finally, a house 
that is like the life that goes on in it? 
Such things really hold us; they are worth 
being, worth doing. So the house that 
looks amenity and meaning is a lady’s or 
gentleman’s under any exterior. As such it 
is framed to digest any permitted incident. 

Our principle—to repeat—involves a 
great difficulty. It involves mastering the 
outward expressions of ourselves in our 
possessions. A house is worth doing if it 
makes this expression, if, in short, it is 
suitable. Such a result is about the only 
one worth working for. 

Suppose, then, that one has attained this 
sort of wisdom. I think it would give one 
the same or almost the same satisfaction 
to arrange a house with what one had, as 
to buy anew, or build and decorate. The 
results would not be so charming, but one 
might learn by them while waiting. You 
could take your indiscriminate inheritance 
of Victorian rosewood, of Eastlake walnut 
and cocobola, your pickle and plum-colored 
morris furniture, and make a civilized inte- 
rior by placing it right, and putting detail 
at right points. Your sense of the mean- 
ing and pleasure of human intercourse 
would be clear in your disposition, your 
elimination. When you had emptied the 
tables of rubbish so that you could put 
things down on them at need, or had placed 
these pieces of furniture in a light where 
you could write on them in repose, or had 
isolated real works of art in the middle of 
them; when you had set your dropsical 
sofas where you wanted them for talk, or 
warmth and reading; when you could see 
the fire from bed in the sleeping-room, and 
could dress near your bath—when this 
sense of your rights was acknowledged in 
your arrangement, it would merely be luck 
to havesweet orsupreme things to put right. 
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THE 


WEAKER 
VESSEL 


E. F. BENSON 


PAINTINGS BY ALBERT B. WENZELL 


Author of “ Dodo,” “‘ Margery,” “‘ The Osbornes,” etc. 


Eleanor Ramsden, daughter of an English gentleman and a beautiful Italian peasant girl, inherits a 


sunny exuberant temperament that renders life with her unbending, moralizing stepmother impossible. 


She takes a position as governess in a delightful London family, in which Harry Whittaker is a tutor. 


Com- 


mon interests draw these two together, Eleanor being as eager to act as Harry is to write a play. Louis 
Grey, a famous actor manager, upon seeing some private theatricals that Harry has written, and in which 
Eleanor takes part, congratulates both and encourages Harry to attempt a big play. The instant success 
of this play, ‘‘The Dilemma,” enables Harry to marry Eleanor, and they joyfully establish themselves in a 


flat in London. 


the performance of a children’s play 
during the Christmas holidays, and 
was dining one night, just before his de- 
parture for a month on the Riviera, with the 
Whittakers. The occasion was of some 
importance, since Harry’s second play had 
been completed, and he was going to read 
it to the actor this evening. 

Grey looked forward to this evening with 
peculiarly pleasant anticipations. There 
was the interest of hearing the play to begin 
with; there was also the charm of an evening 
passed with Eleanor. For the last month 
or so, he had always had a standing engage- 
ment to dine with them on Sunday evening, 
finding a greater stimulus and refreshment 
there than was to be got by spending the 
day out of town. In a large and varied 


i OUIS GREY had let his theater for 


circle of acquaintance and friends, he knew 

of no one so infectiously full of vitality. 
On entering, he found Eleanor alone, and 

she greeted him with that welcome so char- 


THE RAT-WIFE 


In attempting a second play, Harry is forced to admit the fact that he is dependent for his 
best work upon alcoholic stimulation, a condition dangerous to him because of inherited tendencies. 


acteristic of her from its complete natural- 


ness. There could be no doubt that she was 
greatly pleased to see him, and he stopped 
himself in a moment of wondering whether 
she had the same cordiality for everybody. 
He certainly hoped she had not. 

“Do tell me, what is the play like, and 
how is Harry?” he asked, after the first 
greetings. “Or should I ask those ques- 
tions the other way round?”’ 

Eleanor patted the air with a level hand, 
as if equalizing them. It was an extremely 
dramatic gesture; it exactly illustrated what 
she said. 

“Ah, they are like that! The play is 
Harry: Harry is the play. But I’m glad it 
is finished. Tell me, Mr. Grey, does hard 
work make you tired? You don’t look as 
ifit did. But it makes Harry awfully tired. 
And cross. Oh, so cross; though only in 
the morning. I tell him I am going to be 
divorced from him every morning, and 
marry him again every day in the afternoon. 
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Harry, darling, I’ve been telling Mr. Grey 
what a bear you are every morning. But 
you have been quick.” 

The bear certainly made a jubilant entry, 
sliding on the parquet floor on a Persian rug. 
Certainly there was no symptom of fatigue 
about Harry this moment. His brown face 
was flushed with color, his eyes bright and 
restless. 

“T’ve been sitting in my horrible room 
since half-past two, Louis, grinding over 
this measly melodrama. 
all, it’s done. Come on, let’s have dinner. 
Nellie, is there no lady for me?” 

She looked from one to the other, and 
then took an arm of each. 

“Faith, Hope and Charity,” she said. 
‘“‘Harry’s Faith, because he believes he has 
written a good play; I’m Hope because I 
sincerely trust it is so, and Mr. Grey is 
Charity, because—because he has come to 
dine with us.” 

“ At great self-sacrifice. Think! I might 
have been dining all alone at this moment, 
as the witch hoped to do in the house with 
the red blinds.” 

“What witch?” asked Eleanor. ‘Oh, do 
you mean me in Harry’s children’s play? 
Fancy your remembering.” She referred to 
a bit of acting which had won his com- 
mendation. 

She looked across at her husband for a 
moment, asking a tacit question and receiv- 
ing his affirmative nod in reply. Then she 
turned to Grey again. 

“Mr. Grey, you nearly made me burst 
with pride, just as the witch burst. Harry 
told me what you said. He told me a bit 
by accident, and of course when we married 
I made him tell me the rest. If I had gone 
on being a governess, I really think I should 
have written to you and asked you if you 
would give me a small part in some play. 
I was quite mad to go on the stage. In fact 
I am still, but you see I’ve got/other things 
to do now.” 

The conversation had been trivial enough 
up to this point; then suddenly some graver 
note sounded in it. 

“You would make a tremendous success,” 
said Grey. ‘But I advise you not to try.” 

“But why? You say I should be a tre- 
mendous success. You can say exactly 
what you think, as I no longer have the 
slightest intention of going on the stage. 
Harry is there already, you see.” 

Again the grave note sounded. Louis 
Grey looked first at Harry, then at her. 


But, measles and . 


The Weaker Vessel 


“Because you are happy already,” he 
said. “The only reason for doing anything 
in the artistic line is that you are unhappy 
unless you do it. It becomes a necessity. 
People take to it—those who really have to 
take to it—from necessity. It is a craving, 
like drink.” 

Eleanor leaned forward and struck a soft, 
precise blow on the table with her fist. 

“Oh, then I had that craving once,” she 
said. “It was the night after I saw you 
in ‘Bread of Deceit.’ I knew that nothing 
else was worth doing except acting. Ah, the 
real world was so much less real than the 
mimic world. And then—” 

She paused a moment, lifting her eyes 
toward her husband while the queer irregu- 
lar smile hovered on her mouth. 

“And then, Harry recalled me to a sense 
of reality,” she said. “I feel like that 
philosopher—who was he?—who when he 
was told he was dying said ‘Quelle perie irre- 
parable!’ He thought of the world that was 
going to lose him, and condoled with it. 
What a darling! And I think of the pit and 
the gallery, and—and hope they will get 
along pretty well without me!” 

Eleanor made a wonderful comic picture 
of pity and farewell, and broke up the sub- 
ject with a great laugh at her own farce. 
But gesture and laugh were unconsciously, 
supremely dramatic. Herwords were farce; 
her action was unpremeditated, but farce 
also. She had, so thought Louis Grey, that 
inborn gift of suiting herself, without 
thought, to her words. 

Dinner was over, but with cigarettes and 
coffee they still sat at the table. Then 
Harry spoke: 

“Soon I must read my rotten play,” he 
said. ‘But before I do that, Nellie, will 
you do the Rat-wife? I want Louis to see 
you do it.” 

She laughed. ‘Oh, Harry! To convince 
him that I can’t act?” she asked. “But it 
would be absurd to pretend that I don’t love 
doing the Rat-wife, if you really would like 
me to. Harry, bring the copy of ‘Little 
Eyolf,’ which is in my room, and say the 
other characters; also a cloak, dear. Any 
sort. I shall forget all the words, Mr. 
Grey, but if I think for a minute, I shall 
remember the spirit of it. Aren’t we being 
absurd to-night? And isn’t it fun!” 

Eleanor put both elbows on to the table, 
and buried her face in the palms of her up- 
lifted hands. Her wrists were turned a little 
outward, and, from where Grey sat, while 
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Harry went to get the book and the cloak, 
he could see the pulse, alittle quickened, beat 
below the smooth, white skin. Her face was 
hidden, but her finger-tips made brown 
caves in the gold of her hair. And for a 
couple of minutes or thereabouts she sat 
there, completely unconscious of him, re- 
capturing the “mood” of the Rat-wife. 
~ Already, when she got up from her place, 
and took the cloak her husband had brought 
her, her face had changed, and when the 
moment after she came back from the far 
end of the room to make her entrance, it 
was barely recognizable. That sweet, ir- 
regular smile, which was so constantly 
wreathed on her mouth, had become with the 
thrusting forward of her chin and projection 
of her lower jaw, a thing scarcely human. 
The straight gaze of her short-sighted eyes 
was ever so little inclined inward, so that 
a squint was just suggested; you could not 
tell if it was a squint or not. Her fingers, 
fine and perceptive, had crooked them- 
selves and trembled a little; they were ob- 
jects to be distrusted, and quivered with 
queer designs, and her voice, high-pitched, 
monotonous, a little husky, was weird and 
elfin. Unhelped by scenery, undisguised 
except for the quite unsuitable red cloak 
that she threw partly over her head, it 
seemed to Grey that she had dehumanized 
herself, had grown old with the age of the 
dreadful primitive things that may be 
feared to lurk in woods and shadowed places 
under cloudy skies after sunset. 
Necessarily, from his training and experi- 
ence as an actor, he was quick to catch her 
intention, but his experience, too, showed 
him how marvelously she had embodied it. 
And, as the scene proceeded, his wonder 
grew, for he became aware that he was 
looking at acting that was not amateur at 
all. It was finished and professional, with 
all the ease about it that is the fruit of 
intelligent and well-directed toil, of care 
that leaves nothing to chance. More than 
once she forgot her words, but she never 
dropped her impersonation as she waited to 
be prompted. She did not become Eleanor 
again attheinterruption. And this, perhaps, 
struck Grey most of all, for it showed that 
infallible sign of the true dramatic instinct, 
the complete identification of the actor with 
his part. She did not become Eleanor be- 
cause for the time being she was not Eleanor. 
The little scene lasted but six or seven 
minutes, and she made her exit through the 
door into the drawing room, standing with 
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her hand on the latch as she said “‘ Good-by, 
good-by, a kind good-by.”” Next moment 
her natural voice spoke to them. 

“And now I’ve got to do the hardest part 
of all,”’ she called out; ‘to come back as I, 
who have been making such a goose of 
myself. Well, well!” 

She entered again, and Grey stood up. 
“Thank you very much,” he said. “That 
was an absolutely first-rate piece of acting. 
You were admirable; you were the Rat- 
wife.” 

Harry laughed again at his wife’s stillness 
and gravity. “Darling, don’t take it too 
much to heart,” he said. “I am _ the 
scratching things, which you are to send out 
to sea and drown.” 

Eleanor’s hair had got a little dragged 
down over her face by the cloak, and she 
pushed back a great heavy coil of it. 

“Oh, Harry, don’t!” she said. “Mr. Grey, 
I am pleased. I should like to shout or 
laugh or cry, I don’t mind which.” 

She paused a moment; his assurance of 
her excellence gravely delivered had liter- 
ally rather stunned her like a blow, while 
for the dancing stars and lights produced by 
the blow, she had the renewed vision of her 
own girlish dreams and aspirations. It was 
as if, for her own amusement, she had written 
a story, and suddenly some critic had sol- 
emnly told her that she was a born novelist; 
had pronounced that she could build and 
had built in sober fact that which was to 
her but a castle in the air; had declared her 
castle habitable. Then suddenly she felt 
that her mouth and throat had become 
quite dry, and making a step forward, she 
poured herself out a glass of water from the 
still-uncleared dinner table, spilling the half 
of it on the cloth. 

“T am thirsty,” she said. 

The small, pale face now, as she drank the 
water, was capable of more than the naive 
evidence of pleasure—it could be capable of 
tragedy, perhaps— 


The Reading of the Play 


It was settled after inspection that 
Harry’s room was not more than usually 
untidy, and by the simple expedient of 
putting whatever happened to be on the 
chairs designed for occupation onto the 
floor, room was found for the three that 
Harry might read his manuscript. He oc- 
cupied a big stuffed basket chair close 
underneath an electric lamp. By his side 
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was a small table on which was his manu- 
script. A long glass, filled to the brim, 
stood there likewise. 

He had bargained for an absence of 
technical criticism until the reading of all 
the three acts was over, and at the end of 
the first and second acts, Eleanor and Louis 


Grey, at his suggestion, behaved like. 


“stupid people in the stalls” and chatted 
together. For he held that the opinion of 
the stalls was valuable in the same way as 
was the opinion of Moliére’s housemaid, and 
certain of their remarks he jotted down. 
Then, after a pause for the refreshment 6f 
the reader, he went on again, and it was 
already close on midnight when the last 
page was turned. Then Grey vigorously 
clapped: his hands. 

“Tt’s good, Harry!” he cried. “And it’s 
a beauty for construction. But I don’t 
prophesy for it the raging popular success 
of the other. 

“Ah! And Nellie will tell you why.” 

Louis turned to her. “I feel certain you 
can,” he said. 

“Unsympathetic heroine,” said Eleanor. 
“She is nice, really, I know that; but she’s 
got a crust on. Oh, Mr. Grey, do per- 
suade him to remove it! She’s not genial 
in little ways, and little ways are so big.” 

He nodded. “Yes; that’s it,” he said. 

Harry groaned. “As if I hadn’t tried to 
make her genial!” he exclaimed. “But the 
creature won’t be genial. She is like that. 
I’m not responsible for her, though I sup- 
pose I did tell you about her in the play. 
But that’s what sheis/ You might as well 
make the Rat-wife genial!” 

He got up from his chair, and poured him- 
self out a glass of whisky and soda. 

“Jove, I’m thirsty,” he said, “with all 
that jawing. Hang it! That’s the end of 
the whisky. Hope there’s some more in the 
house.”’ 

“None for me, thanks,”’ said Louis. 

“But forme. You're going off tomorrow, 
you say, and I must have a good talk over 
this all first with you. Now you and Nellie 
are quite right in one way, but quite wrong 
in another. You say she is not genial. No 
more she is. If she were genialit would have 
to be another play. You may ask me to 
write another play if you wish, but you 
can’t have this play with a milk-of-human- 
kindness heroine going on her rounds. Be- 
sides, Miss Anstruther, whom I take it you 
intend to be the leading lady, isn’t kind. 
She couldn’t be kind, dear thing. You might 
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as well want the wildcat at the Zoo to be 
kind! It wouldn’t be a wildcat if it were.”’ 

The fresh decanter of whisky had come, 
and he refilled the glass. The exertion of 
this long recital, which he had given them 
with tremendously vital dramatic utterance, 
and the excitement of it, had given him a 
kindled eye and an unusual color; he was 
flushed and glowing with his efforts, and 
his words came headlong from his mouth, 
vivid and picturesque. 

“Tt isn’t I who write the play at all,” 
he said, “and there’s the fact of the matter. 
Something inside my brain—I assure you 
it is so—over which I have no control, 
writes it all. Else why shouldn’t I be able 
to write when I want? Nellie will tell you 
that often I’ve sat here by the hour to- 
gether, pen in hand, willing and eager to 
begin, and nothing happened. Except oc- 
casionally some dreadful slack twaddle of 
talk, which the Uncontrollable tore up as 
soon as it took charge of the job again. It 
doesn’t care two straws whether I’m fresh 
or tired, inclined to work or disinclined. 
When it begins to dictate to me—it’s no 
less than that—I have to put it down. 
Otherwise I should burst. It’s a sort of 
possession—it is, really. And since the 
Uncontrollable says that Stella is a bit of 
a cynic and a cat, cynic and cat she has got 
to be. If you like I'll rewrite it without 
the help of the Uncontrollable, and you can 
have it performed at all the mothers’ meet- 
ings and girls’ schools in the kingdom. It 
will make them all go to sleep with the 
sheer torpidity of it. They can say a line 
or two of it over their tea, and the tea will 
be impregnated with the sugar of it. And 
you're going away tomorrow, Louis! How 
long can you give me tonight to talk it 
over with you?” 

Louis looked at the clock. 

“Tt’s half-past twelve,” he said, “and my 
train starts in ten and a half hours. I can 
give you nine hours if necessary, and then 
I must go home and pack. But if you give 
me the manuscript, I believe I can tell you 
in half an hour all the points that strike me 
as wanting attention.” 

Eleanor got up. “Then I think I shall 
leave you and Harry, Mr. Grey,” she said. 
“Poor dear, I’ve made all my criticisms 
often enough to him! Good night, and a 
delightful holiday to you! I have your 
word that you will come to see us as soon 
as you get back.” 

After she had left them Louis Grey began 
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She sat up, propped by her pillows, her arms bare to above the 
elbow, her nightgown open at her neck, so that he could 
see the soft swell and ebb of her bosom. 
The sweet subile fragrance of her 
body hung around her, 
faint and elusive 
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to run through the play again. After some 
five minutes’ silent reading he looked up. 

“You said that one of the reasons why 
.Stella must be a cat is that you think of 
Miss Anstruther as playing the part,” he 
said. “Now I think that is a pity. You 
had her in your mind so vividly that it 
influenced the character. Can’t you banish 
Miss Anstruther from your mind?” 

Harry was lying back in his chair, but sat 
up quickly as Louis spoke. 

“Ah, but it isn’t only Miss Anstruther,” 
he said, “‘it’s the Uncontrollable.”’ 

“Which, I assure you, is nothing else than 
your subconscious mind.” 

“What’s that?” asked Harry. 

“Surely you must have heard of it. 
It’s the mind that directs what we call 
instinct and habit.” 

“Habits?” asked Harry. “By Jove!” 

“Yes, and does all the unconscious think- 
ing that goes on within, all day, and prob- 
ably all night. What you have done is to 


let your unconscious mind dwell on the 
thought of Miss Anstruther in the character, 
and in consequence all that Stella says comes 
out colored with—with Anstrutherine. Now 
can’t you think of anyone else as Stella 
instead of her, and with that same someone 
else in your mind go very carefully through 


her lines again? You have told me you 
always visualize your characters’ acting. It 
might be worth trying; I believe all sorts of 
little genial touches would suggest them- 
selves. There’s nothing in the plot of the 
play, which demands Anstrutherine.” 

“Tl try anything within reason,’’ said 
Harry, “‘and that sounds reasonable. Go 
on; tell me who I am to think into the part 

Louis smiled; the character of Stella in 
all but its want of geniality had reminded 
him very strongly of someone he knew and 
Harry knew. He wondered if it had struck 
him. 

“You won’t have to go very far afield, 
will you?” he asked. 

“Ah, you see the likeness, too,” said 
Harry. “It’s quite true. Stella is tre- 
mendously like Nellie in most ways, like a 
sour Nellie. By Jove—” and he broke 
off suddenly as his mind with its keen alert- 
ness tackled the idea. He got up quickly. 

“You mean,” he said, speaking excitedly, 
“you mean that I am to say to my Un- 
controllable—unconscious mind, you called 
it, didn’t you?—that Stella is Nellie, and 
with that fixed, go through the part again. 
Well; let’s see what happens. Stella is 


Nellie; Stella is Nellie. Give me the first 
act and let me begin. But what an awful 
experiment! Supposing it means that I 
have to pull the whole play to bits again. 
Anyhow, give it me—I want to begin at 
once. I feel—I feel there might be some- 
thing to be done.” 

Louis laughed at this volcanic impetuos- 
ity. “Just wait ten minutes,” he said, 
“until I’ve run through it for the other 
points I want to talk about. I’m off to- 
morrow; you can do the rest after I have 
gone.” 

“Then I[’ll just go and say good-night to 
Nellie,’ he said. “Lord knows when I 
shall get to bed. All I know is that I shall 
begin on it after you’ve gone. I believe I 
might do something with it.” 

Eleanor had got to bed when he went to 
her room, and admitted him with surprise. 

“Has Mr. Grey gone already?” she asked. 
“Are you coming to bed?” 

“No, darling, neither,” said he. “And 
when he goes, my work begins. He’s got 
an idea, and I’m going to see if it will work. 
I’m going to go through Stella’s part, imag- 
ining it is you. I’m going to see if I can’t 
work a little geniality into it—make her 
sympathetic.” 

She sat up, propped by her pillows, and 
he came close to her, folding his arm around 
the pyramid of her updrawn knees. Her 
arms were bare to above the elbow, her 
nightgown open at her neck, so that he 
could see the soft swell and ebb of her 
bosom, and the sweet subtle fragrance of her 
body hung around her, faint and elusive. 

She smiled at him, laying her arm on his. 

“Ah, how proud I should be if you made 
Stella sympathetic, because you were think- 
ing of her as me!” she said. “But surely, 
dear, you are not going to work to-night? 
It is so late already.” 

“T know, but I think the spirit is going to 
move me,” he said. “‘The Uncontrollable 
feels in working order.” 

He put the fingers of his other hand into 
the crook of her elbow, gently stroking the 
skin. 

“Tt’s a bore, an awful bore,” he whis- 
pered, “and I hope the Uncontrollable 
didn’t hear me say that. But I must work 
if I find I can. I only just left Louis, who 
is going through the first act again, to come 
to say good-night. Don’t lie awake, dar- 
ling, but get tosleep. I may beeverso late.”’ 

“T’m not sleepy,” she said, smiling back 
at him; “I’m ever so wide-awake.” 
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“T shall say good-night all the same,” he 
said. “I may go on working till any time. 
I must go-back to Louis now. By Jove, 
what a success your Rat-wife was!” 

“Oh, Harry, I am so excited about it,” 
she said. ‘Was he really serious?” 

“Certainly.” 

He gathered her up in his arms, and 
kissed her with that eager violence she 
loved so. 

“Good-night,” he said. 

He put out her light as he passed back 
into his dressing-room next door, and she 
heard him go back to the study. The room 
was warm with the fire that had been 
mended not long before, and yet brisk with 
the frosty air that came in through the open 
window, and watching the play of the light 
on the walls, she felt, as she had said, very 
wide-awake. All that had happened during 
the evening tended to excite her and banish 
sleep, her own success with the Rat-wife, 
Louis Grey’s appreciation of Harry’s play, 
and perhaps above all the knowledge that 
before long he would be busy at it again, 
with herself as model, putting kindliness and 
geniality into the unsympathetic heroine. 
It seemed to her, it is true, a somewhat 
hazardous reconstruction, and one that 
might end in general confusion, or, as he 


himself had said not so long ago, in the 
writing of a different play, but the personal 
share she was to have in it was strangely 


dear to her. How he could manage it, she 
had no idea, but she had long ago learned 
that the workings of that brilliant, wayward 
mind of his were entirely outside her ken. 

Often during the past month he had 
plumbed the depths of despair at dinner- 
time, saying that though he had often stuck 
and grounded on the shallows before, never 
had he come to such an unnavigable passage 
as that. Then, somberly, he had gone to 
his room about ten, and she had seen him 
no more till, on waking in the morning, she 
had found him by her, sleeping heavily and 
deeply. Groans of the tortured or the dying 
would accompany his tardy waking, and in 
answer to inquiries, “Oh, it went as smooth- 
ly as butter,” he would say. “Can’t think 
what the difficulty was. I am so sleepy.” 

Eleanor gave a long sigh of sheer content 
and spread her arms wide as if to lay herself 
open to the happiness and love that made 
life the wonderful thing it was. Then, so to 
speak, she fell to picking little separate 
pieces out of that shining mosaic, and con- 
sidering them singly. 


An external sound interrupted the swift 
underground passage of her thoughts, and 
she heard the door of Harry’s room open. 
She could just catch the murmur of subdued 
voices in the entry, then the front door of 
the flat clicked and clicked again, and she 
heard very quiet steps go back to the room 
from which they had come. There was once 
more the sound of a door gently closed, and 
silence. 

This was all easy to interpret: Harry had 
gone back to his work after seeing Louis 
Grey off. He would be alone there now, 
and she, sleepless, and not wanting to sleep, 
would have been so much happier sitting 
in a dressing-gown by the fire, while he 
worked, than lying here. She almost got 
up to go to him, but just did not, for he 
always ‘liked working with no one else in 
the room. She, as he had told her before, 
was the least desirable companion, because 
he would not bring his mind to his work, 
when something so much more intimate to 
himself was present. She disliked his prac- 
tice, but she loved the theory of it. 

She had not said her prayers, and yet it 
seemed to her that ever since she had got 
into bed she had been saying them. She 
folded back her arms, so that her knuckles 
covered her eyes, and whispered. 

“Dear God,” she said, “thank you so 
much! Thank you for everything; for 
Daddy, and for my nice evening, and for 
Harry’s play being so good, and Mr. Grey 
being so kind. I hope Mama will make 
Daddy very happy, and will you remember 
Alice, and Elsie and all of them? I want 
lots of things. I want to hate, much more 
than I do, all the things that are horrid, and 
I want to be only sorry for the people who 
like horrid things, and not to hate them. 
That’s the difference.”’ 

Eleanor paused a moment. Then she 
turned over and knelt up in bed. She felt 
that her position was somehow not polite. 

“Dear Jesus Christ,” she said, “I am in 
earnest. I want to be good, and I want to 
love so much more than I feel possible now. 
I don’t know how to love Mama, for in- 
stance. I know she is good, but I can’t bear 
it. I want to understand so much that I 
hate the motive of. I want to be wise and 
kind. I want to feel you here always, 
when I mend the fire, or try to act the Rat- 
wife, or eat my dinner; or—or be here with 
Harry in the dark, loving each other. I 
want you to be behind it and in it all. I 
know you are: but I want to realize it. 
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You do let us all go wrong, when we don’t 
realize it, but not when we do. But we are 
feeble people. And I want not to be feeble. 
I want to hate sin more, not . . . not be- 
cause of the horrid results, but because you 
hate it. For your sake, amen. Oh, and 
Harry’s father. But thank you most of all 
for Harry.” 

The firelight had smoldered out of flame 
by now, and when Eleanor again lay down 
there was only a faint red glow on the 
fender and the immediate circle of its 
illumination. She felt still very wide- 
awake, and got out of bed to put a few 
more coals on, since Harry no less than she 
loved the leap of the flame-light on the 
walls. Yet even when she thought of him, 
as she put the new coals on the glowing 
core she said to herself, “‘O ye fire and heat, 
bless ye the Lord!” Something dimly 
realized made all things sacramental. 

She got back into bed, full of an intimate 
joy. Everything seemed good; the fact 
that Harry was working was as good as if 
he and she had lain here, with the drowsy 
words of falling asleep together. 

Suddenly she woke into full possession of 
herself, roused by a sound that still rang in 
her ears, namely, the banging of a door. 
She had no idea how long she had slept, but 
the room had become quite dark, and after 
one moment’s startled confusion she guessed 
that Harry’s work was over. But it was 
strange of him to bang a door like that at 
such an hour. The door was evidently that 
of his dressing-room, for presently she heard 
him moving about there with an odd, shuf- 
fling step that was also somehow unlike him. 
She sat up in bed and waited feeling vaguely 
uneasy, and yet wondering what cause for 
uneasiness there could be. From her bed 
she could see a crack of light under the door 
of communication with his dressing room. 

Before long the noise of his movements 
ceased altogether, and silence succeeded. 
Once she called to him, and once again more 
loudly, so that he must have heard, but 
without getting any response. Eventually 
she got out of bed and tapped at his door. 
Then, as she still got no answer she entered. 
The room was brightly lit, and he was 
lying fully dressed even to coat and shoes 
on the bed. His face was upturned toward 
the light, flushed and open-mouthed. 

For the moment she thought to herself, 
“Poor darling, he has worked himself dog- 
tired!” Then he opened his eyes and 
saw her. 
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“Hullo, Nellie,” he said thickly. 
time, is ’t bedtime . . . . 

There was no possibility of mistake here: 
A sense of physical repulsion, like sickness, 
seized her, but next moment she had herself 
in hand again. Whatever happened after- 
ward, it was no time now for saying or doing 
anything except what the mere exigency of 
his state demanded. 

“Yes, lie down,” she said. 
back.” 

She went to her room and fetched a rug 
which she put over him, tucking it in round 
him. He had closed his eyes again and was 
breathing heavily. With a couple of quick 
movements she undid his collar, and then 
spoke again. 

“Harry,” she said, “if you want anything, 
call me. I will leave the door open. I will 
put your lights out.” 

She got no reply to this, and after waiting 
a few moments more went back to her bed 
again. She covered her head over with the 
bedclothes and burst into a passion of 
sobbing. Repulsion and pity, disgust and 
unfathomable tenderness were all mingled 
together in her tears. 

She slept but little, and uneasily, and in 
the intervals of tossing restlessness, tried to 
puzzle out the wise and loving course, with- 
out arriving at any conclusion that satisfied 
her. The shock of disgusted surprise which 
that first sight of him had given her must 
first be put away; she could not deal with a 
thing if she shrank from it. But that was 
not so difficult, for, real and justified though 
her disgust was, her love for him, which lay 
behind it, was incomparably more vital. 
But more than love was needed; she had 
to be wise as well. It was certain, she felt, 
that he would be heartily sorry for what he 
had done, but she felt also that it would be 
no use behaving to him as if his penitence 
was sufficient reason for dismissing the 
affair. Now, too, that she had been actually 
confronted with him in that state, she felt 
terribly certain that this was not the first 
time he had been like that. It was impossi- 
ble not to let her mind establish a connection 
between what she had seen and the memory 
of those days,—and there had been not a 
few of them—when he had slept late, 
heavily, and had been dull-eyed and yellow- 
faced all the morning. Or with a qualm of 
sickening fear she thought of his father, and 
shuddered. 

What she hoped was that Harry would 
open the subject himself; she could not bear 
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It was getting harder for him every moment. But he made his effort and with success. “TI 
don’t want to justify myself,’ he said. “ There’s nothing to be said for the habit I 
have got into. But the matter is, I can’t write unless I’ve been drinking” 
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to think that the accusation might have to 
be brought by her. If he denied it, what on 
earth was she to do? If he said that he 
had only been utterly tired out, and had 
just dropped asleep on his bed? It. was 
scarcely credible that he should do that, but 
until a few hours ago it was equally incredi- 
ble that he should have got drunk like that. 

Then for a few ineffectual moments she 
tried to persuade herself that she was 
making altogether too much of it. Horrid 
though it was, she knew that men occasion- 
ally did get drunk; that fifty years ago 
many habitually got drunk; but there was 
no solidity of comfort here. It was hateful 
in itself, and in his case terribly dangerous. 
Then again all her disgust, all her sense of 
danger, well founded as it was, was swal- 
lowed up in simple pity. 

She looked in again on him while she was 
dressing, and found him still asleep, but 
duting the night he had taken off his clothes, 
and was lying in bed with one arm, as was 
usual with him, outside the counterpane 
with sleeve rolled back to the elbow. The 
blind of his window was drawn up, and an ob- 
long of clear primrose-colored sun streamed 
in, making her for the moment half won- 
der whether the whole affair had not been 
a nightmare. 

Then she finished dressing, made but a 
poor attack on breakfast, and went into the 
drawing room to attend to her letters, 
dreading his entry «nd the interview that 
must take place. After a little while she 
heard him go to the dining-room and pres- 
ently he came in. Her table faced the win- 
dow, away from the door. She answered 
quite naturally to his morning greeting, and 
he sat down in front of the fire, as he so 
often did, with the paper. Eleanor felt her 
hands grow cold and damp with the fear 
that he was not going to speak. Somehow 
it seemed to her to make a tremendous 
difference if he did. Then she heard the 
paper rumple as he put it down. 

“T did an awful lot of work last night,” 
he said. 

She could not open the subject just yet. 
“Did you, dear?” she asked. “I am glad. 
Will you read it to me sometime this 
morning?” 

“Yes, rather. Shall I get it now? Or are 
you busy?” 

“No; these letters will do any time,” she 
said. 

He did not move and she went on writing, 
sick at heart. 
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“Are you busy, Nellie?” he asked again. 

“No, dear; I said I wasn’t.” 

“Then will you attend a minute?” 

She laid down her pen. 

“Ves,” she said. 

There was a long moment’s silence. Then 
he spoke. “I am not sure if you know 


what I am going to tell you or not,” he said, 
“because I can’t quite remember if you—I 
got drunk last night.” 

She got up and sat herself on the arm of 
She could not be away from him 


his chair. 
now. 

“Yes, dear, I knew,” she said. “I came 
in and saw you. Oh, Harry, I am so sorry! 
It was so disgusting to see you like that, and 
it is so wicked and so dangerous! But I 
am glad you told me.” 

He was feeling wretchedly ill and tired 
this morning; his nerves on edge, his brain 
fatigued with work, his digestion soured by 
excess. He got up from his chair, freeing 
himself from her arm. ; 

“Of course if you take it like that,” he 
said, “and call me disgusting and wicked, 
there’s no more to be said.” 

“T never called you disgusting and 
wicked,” she said; “I said that drinking 
was disgusting and wicked.” 

“Tt is the same thing.” 

“No, dear. It is a totally different thing. 
You agree with me, too.” 

For a moment it seemed doubtful which 
part of him would win in the struggle; that 
which felt ill and angry, or that which felt 
sorry. But Eleanor did not doubt. She 
had spoken wisely, or as wisely as she knew 
how, and it was left for him to be wise too. 
Eventually he turned round again. 

“Yes, I agree with you,” he said. 

Her love streamed from her like fra- 
grance; he was énveloped in it. But it was 
no blind, indulgent affection; it would not 
have been love if it had been that. 

“Yes, darling, of course you do,” she said. 
“And of course you are sorry. I don’t want 
you to tell me that. But what more, dear? 
And what next?” 

He sat down again, waiting in his weak- 
ness for some sign of weakness on her part, 
something to comfort him, and cheer him. 
But there was nothing, and he had to brace 
himself to his next confession unaided. 

“That is not all,” he said. ‘I mean that 
it wasn’t for the first time last night. 
Perhaps last night I was a bit worse than 
usual. What I mean is that I have often 
and often gone to bed more or less like that. 
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Anyhow, I have told you that; you didn’t 
know that.” 

“No, I didn’t know it,” said she. 

He paused; it had been an effort to say 
what he had said, and he expected tender- 
ness, admiration, perhaps, at his candor. 
But the emphasis of her reply startled and 
hurt him. 

“You suspected it, do you mean?” he 
asked. “Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T only suspected it last night,” she said. 
“Even then, I was ashamed of suspectingit.” 

He gave a little bitter laugh. ‘Don’t be 
ashamed any longer, then,” he said. “You 
were perfectly right.” 

She was quick to reply to that. “Oh, 
Harry, you didn’t say that,” she said. “It 
is unsaid.” 

Somehow she did not feel him close to her 
yet, and she could not go to him; he must 
come to her over this. For a long while he 
sat there in silence, and it was hard for 
Eleanor not to break it with comfort for 
him and words of encouragement. It was 
not any hardness in her that withheld them, 
for she yearned and melted to make things 
easier for him. But she could not, for his 
sake, capitulate like that. His surrender 
had to be complete first. 

“Yes, I am sorry I said that,” he said 
at length. 

“Of course, of course,” said she. ‘It is 
unsaid.” 

But still she would not go a step toward 

him. He had to come himself. Then she 
distrusted her wisdom, for with a queer, 
jerky movement he got out of his chair 
again. . 
“Well, I have told you I am sorry,” he 
said. “I have also told you that—that last 
night was not the first time. I don’t know 
that I have any more to say. I must copy 
out a good deal of what I wrote last night. 
I am afraid a lot of it will be illegible. I 
dare say you will not care for me to read it 
to you, now you know in what state I was 
when I wrote 

He meant to hurt her with that, because 
he felt wicked. And though she showed no 
sign of it to him, it cut her to the heart. 

“That shall be exactly as you please,” she 
said. “I have some letters I must answer, 
too.” 

He went out of the room without another 
word to her and she returned to her letters. 
She longed to fcllow him, to make the ad- 
vance to him which she knew he would leap 
at, but her determination was absolutely 
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unshaken. He had to be abased further— 
not before her, God knew—but before him- 
self. She knew not less than certainly that 
this was so. Her whole soul beckoned to 
him, but it was he who had to come. 

An hour passed, and she heard him leave 
his room and come into the hall. For a 
minute or two he must have stood there and 
again she wildly, lovingly beckoned with her 
heart. Then the door of the room where 
she sat was opened, and she looked around 
thinking that he was coming to her, as she 
must have him come: But the door was 
ajar only, and he stood outside. 

“T shall not be in to lunch,” he said, and 
closed it again. 

Still she did not flinch from what she 
knew was right. It was not by making it 
easy for him that she could help him best, 
but by standing aloof, till he joined her 
again. Nor was it easy for her to make it 
difficult for him; had she cared less, she 
could have allowed herself to make an ap- 
peal to him, to give him pity and consola- 
tion and encouragement. 

But because she cared so much, she must 
withhold it till he gave himself completely 
up in order to get it. And she knew how he 
felt, so well, poor darling. He “‘lay choking 
in his pride.” Pride before her, too! There 
was the ludicrous thing, ludicrous and so 
natural! ior Eleanor was old fashioned in 
many ways, and considered man as im- 
measurably superior to woman. 

She had planned a busy afternoon, full of 
cheerful little necessities. They were going 
down to Tarleton in two days to spend 
Christmas with her father, and a subse- 
quent week at Mrs. Wilkins’, and presents 
had to be chosen. She had to give orders 
for a delicious combination of squirts of 
various kinds to be fixed into their bath- 
room in their absence; also Harry had 
bidden her to select for herself a Persian 
kitten as her own Christmas present, and 
not ask the price, but she had no heart for 
any of these things, and after lunch sat 
in unusual idleness in the drawing-room. 
The brilliance of the early morning had 
given place to a dark and cloudy afternoon 
and the gloom of an overhead fog made 
night of the early afternoon. But it did not 
seem worth while to turn on the electric 
light, for there was nothing she wanted to 
do. She was tired of thought, too, for think 
over the situation as she might, she could 
not see that it was possible to do differently. 
Harry, no doubt, would come in soon, and 
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if he spoke of indifferent things she must be 
natural and normal. If he suggested read- 
ing the corrected play to her, she must be 
interested—as she would be—and critical 
and appreciative. But there would be a 
curtain between them; she loathed the 
curtain, but it must be he who withdrew it. 
She had thought of nothing else all these 
hours, but she had to reject, as she had re- 
jected at first any initiative on her part. 
He knew she cared; for his own sake he had 
to show it. 

She had sat there in nearly complete 
darkness for some time before she heard 
him come in. Then once more the door 
opened, and he lookedin. Her heart sank 
at the normal cheerfulness of his voice. 

“Hullo,” he said; “sitting in the dark, 
Nellie? Shall I turn up—?” 

He broke off suddenly and came across 
the room to her chair. 

“Nellie, I am an utter brute,” he said. 

It was that indefinable quality of speech 
that she had been waiting all those hours. 
Her heart recognized the surrender of it 
when it came. 

“O Harry, Harry!” she said. 
you would come to me.” 

He knelt on the floor by her chair, his 
face cast into high lights and heavy shad- 
ows by the firelight. ‘I’m a wretch,” he 
said. “But I want to tell you—” 

“*Ah, my dear,” she said, “of course you 
are sorry. Your wanting to tell me was 
all I wanted.” 

His honesty indorsed the resolution he 
had come to, namely, to tell her all; how it 
appeared that such good work as he did was 
dependent on these degrading conditions. 
And something that he told himself was 
“sparing her’’ urged him to withold it. 

‘But that is not all,” he said. 

“The—the other times, you mean?”’ she 
said. “Harry, dear, I don’t think I want 
to hear about them. As long as you know 
you made a pig of yourself, and really intend 
not to be a pig any more, I suppose I ought 
to scold you, but I know very well by your 
tone and by everything about you that you 
have been scolding yourself. Darling, you 
deserved all the scolding you could give 
yourself. I do not want to spare you one 
word of it.” : 

It was getting harder for him every mo- 
ment. But he made his effort and with 
success. 

“Oh, it’s not only that,” he said. “It’s 
much more than that, much more com- 
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plicated. Now don’t interrupt me, Nellie. 
It’ll be hard enough to get through it at all.” 

He turned himself about, so that he sat 
with his face away from her, looking into 
the fire. 

“T don’t want to justify myself,” he said. 
““There’s nothing to be said for the habit I 
have got into. But the matter is that © 
I can’t write unless I’ve been drinking. 
Drink, I don’t mean getting drunk, sets 
something loose in my brain, that which 
we used to call the elf or the Uncontrollable. 
And when it’s loose—very often just one 
whisky and soda sets it loose—I get so keen 
about my work that I just must keep it 
loose. And that means drinking more. 
So it goes on and I go on drinking in- 
stinctively and writing, utterly happy be- 
cause I know I am doing good work, and 
that the best part of my brain is active. 

“You remember my reading you ‘The 
Dilemma’ in the schoolroom at the Wil- 
kins’? And how you put your finger on 
certain bits of slack stuff? All that, just 
that and nothing else, was written without 
—without help. All that you thought good 
was written with help. Often for a week 
together I determined to have no help. 
In consequence I did no good work. Of 
course it was a rotten plan to trifle with such 
methods at all, but it was so easy to per- 
suade myself that I would just finish this 
act, or just finish this play, and that then 
I would give it up. But I am ashamed. 


~ I dare say I shouldn’t have been, if it hadn’t 


been for last night, and the fact that you 
know. I’ve got into a morbid condition. 
At least I suppose that is what a doctor 
would say, and at present I do work best 
under this beastly stimulant. But that 
can’t be right; a healthy brain would cer- 
tainly work best when it is clear. Most of 
the fellows who do good work I suppose do 
it in the morning, after a good night’s rest. 
That’s about all, I think.” 

There was no question any more in 
Eleanor’s mind how to act. The wise 
course, now that Harry had told her every- 
thing, was quite certainly identical with the 
loving one. She leaned forward and drew 
back that dear head, and kissed him. 

“O Harry, what—what a hell of suffering 
you must have had!” she said. “I am so 
sorry! but I do wish you had told me sooner. 
I wish you had told me at once, before we 
married. Then I might have helped you at 
the beginning, and you might have been 
spared it all.” 
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“But I had to write ‘The Dilemma,’” he 
said. ‘It was only by writing it, and mak- 
ing it as good as I could, that it could have 
a chance of success. And without that how 
could I have got you? Don’t you see?” 

Eleanor gave a long sigh. ‘Oh, it would 
have been lovely if you had told me right 
away at the first,” she said. “I should 
have understood, I think.” 

She gave a little, quiet, tender laugh. 
“To be sure, you would have had to have 
said, ‘I love you, and I want to write a good 
play so that I can marry you, and I can’t 
write a good play unless I get drunk,’ and 
I allow it would have been a rather surpris- 
ing speech. But I think I should have 
understood. You see, darling, I loved you, 
too. That makes one better able to under- 
stand. Anyhow, I understand now.” 

“And what’s to be done now?” he asked. 

She laughed again. His question must 
have been humorously intended. 

“As if you didn’t know!” she said. “Of 
course I’ll do it, too, and think what a lot 
of money we shall save! Not one single 
drop of alcohol of any sort for either of us. 
And when that tiresome elf of yours has 
come to his senses and finds that he works 
best when he is most clear-headed, you will 
not want it, you will dislike it, because you 
are at your best without it.” 

Eleanor gave this facile outline with her 


usual optimistic enthusiasm, as if the object 
were already attained. 

“Tt is rather drastic,” said he. 

“Yes, dear, because that is the only way 
to deal with tendencies you are determined 
to get over. Oh, of course, it will be hard 
for you. You must expect that, Harry.” 

“And if I find I can’t work?” he asked. 

“But of course you will find that you 
can’t work at first,” said she. ‘Otherwise 
there would be nothing to conquer and get 
over.” 

“ And if still I can’t work?” he said. “If 
it goes on forever?” 

Eleanor knew well the foliy of imagining 
difficulties ahead; even if, in reality, they 
proved to be there, it was no use losing heart 
at them before they had to be dealt with. 

“Ah, Harry,” she said, ‘of course we 
shall have to have patience. But never use 
up your patience before you feel inclined to 
be impatient. When difficulties come, it is 
time to be patient and firm and wise. Till 
then, it is best not to think about them. 
You see, you are absolutely determined not 
to let this habit close in on you. That is 
all that matters this moment. Kiss me, 
you poor dear darling. That’s right. Now 
I shall go and tell them to make some 
lemonade for dinner.” 

He burst out laughing at this. ‘Tell them 
not to make it too strong,” he said. 


In the June number 
Harry fights the habit that ts closing in upon him, 
under adverse circumstances, 
and Eleanor has a dramatic triumph. 
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How Some of Our Readers Manage on Different Incomes 


How much a family should spend, in proportion to income, on various items, has been 
worked out by authorities in household economics, the percentages being only approximate, for 


circumstances alter cases. 
amusements. 
RENT 


YEARLY Foop 


$800 to $1000 
$1000 to $2000 
$2000 to $4000 


30 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


20 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
20 per cent. 


20 per cent. 
I5 per cent. 


The term, “higher life” means savings, charity, insurance and 
These are the ‘‘ideal budgets” of the late Ellen H. Richards. 


OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
per cent. 
15 per cent. 
I5 per cent. 


CLOTHING HIGHER LIFE 


15 per cent. 25 per cent. 
20 per cent. 


25 per cent. 


Living on $1,500 a Year 
By 
BALTO 


E article in your March issue, pub- 
lished under a similar heading, was 
read by us, in our little Baltimore 

home, with keen interest, particularly so 
because, with one exceptional point, the 
status of the author’s family and my own 
is almost identical. There are three in my 
family, as compared with the four in his. 

I am a young married man, living in 
Baltimore, as above intimated, and in addi- 
tion to my wife and myself, my mother 
makes her home with me, and I provide 
for her out of my income. 

On comparing the tables of expenditures 
compiled by the author of the article in 
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question, I was immediately struck by the 
fact that, even with his cost of living cut 
down to a minimum, as per his second table, 
he was spending but $3.62 per month less 
than I, who have not yet had to adopt such 
rigorous measures. 

To be entirely frank, I, too, am earning 
$1,800 a year. Up until December rst last, I 
was earning but $1,500 a year, and managed 
to save a bit, even on that basis of salary. 
Since I received the $300 increase, my wife 
and I decided, because of the general de- 
pression in business circles, that it would 
be a wise course for us, as far as lies within 
our power, to bank the $300 increase as a 
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whole, and continue to live exactly as we 
had when I was earning but $1,500. 

Living is far cheaper. in Baltimore than 
in almost any other city I have ever visited 
or heard of,—a fact that goes a long way 
in helping me live more cheaply than my 
fellow statistician possibly can; yet I am 
spending more on certain other items than 
he, and in the long run our cases are prac- 
tically parallel. 

Travelers through Baltimore have com- 
mented frequently on the seemingly endless 
and innumerable rows of two-story houses 
that stretch out along regular, clean streets 
as far as the eye can carry. We Balti- 
moreans take these means of having our 
own individual homes, rather than submit 
ourselves to the excessive rents asked by 
the owners of the apartment houses. So 
these little dwellings house not only the 
mechanic and day laborer, but in more at- 
tractive streets the clerk, the salesman, and 
even the lesser merchant. 

My rent, therefore, is but $24 per month. 
For lighting we use gas, and for the major 
part of our cooking as well, yet, for all that, 
and without particular economic efforts, 
our monthly gas bill is never over $1.75. 
We burn coal in our range and furnace. I 
purchase it at spring prices and save there- 
by just $1.15 per ton over the average mid- 
winter prices. Purchasing it as I do at 
$6.35 per ton, and burning six tons each 
winter, my monthly fuel cost averages 
but $3.20. 

On the first of every month (pay day), I 
give my wife $35. This is the sum from 
which she is expected to feed us three grown 
people, pay for all washing and laundry, 
milk and ice, daily newspapers, etc. And 
she does it, so well in fact that not a day 
passes without dessert once, and sometimes 
twice. Not every girl could doit, I'll admit, 
for my wife was home-raised, never being 
compelled to work out for a living, and con- 
sequently was splendidly taught by her 
mother all the secrets of household thrift, 
for which I daily thank God. 

Our system of markets helps us greatly 
in purchasing meats and vegetables. In 
them we buy truck direct from the farmers 
themselves, and meat from the butchers 
who do their own slaughtering. We have 
bought’most of our furniture on the “ house- 
hold club” plan, which costs us just $5 per 
month, and which enables us to have the 
benefits and privileges of good furniture 
with a minimum outlay of cash. 
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We would have lots more money either 
to save, or foolishly squander, as might be, 
were we not such believers in insurance. I 
am now twenty-eight years of age, and carry 
for the protection of my wife and mother 
$5,100 of life insurance, and an accident and 
disability policy, which renders me a weekly 
income of $12.50 in the event of my becom- 
ing ill. I also carry small policies on the 
lives of my mother and wife. Because of 
this heavy insurance item, I am compelled 
to set aside each month $12.90, which ordi- 
narily would go toward our savings account, 
or be spent in more extravagant clothes or 
amusements. In view of the fact that part 
of my insurance is on the endowment plan, 
and all of it carries a cash value, I am 
really saving money for myself in my very 
insurance, for, leaving out the endowment 
feature, because of the cash values of my 
policies, I can, in a pinch, turn into actual 
cash my entire insurance accumulations, 
based upon the regular tables of cash allow- 
ances provided by the insurance companies. 

My wife and mother have stipulated 
monthly clothing allowances, which I in- 
crease at such few times as are necessary 
through unforeseen contingencies. 

I could easily walk toand from my place 
of employment, and thus pocket the $4.40 
monthly carfare expense, but I find it is 
poor economy to walk to business when the 
distance is over one and one half miles, for 
there is a slight attendant weariness that 
is not conducive to good work at the time 
of the day when one should be fresh and 
bright. My monthly hair-cut costs 25 
cents, but I have such a nice barber-man 
that I tack on 10 cents more for a cigar or 
two for him, and that accounts for the 
35 cents shown in the table. I shave my- 
self, and always have. 

I neglected to say that we have three full 
meals a day out of that $35 allowance, be- 
cause I come home to dinner in the middle 
of the day, so that we consume a maximum 
quantity of food. It is all in the buying, and 
I’ve got a wife and mother who are peers 
in that line, as well as in many others not 
incident to this question. Why, they even 
save their cooking greases, and convert 
them into soap for kitchen use! 

I could go on to enumerate other little 
shortcuts used by my women-folks to keep 
ourselves up off the grindstone, and when I 
can save money out of the $1,500, not touch 
the remaining $300 of my salary at all (fin- 
gers crossed, and knocking on wood), and 
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live in perfect keeping with my position in 
life—no more, no less,—why, it simply 
struck us that while our New York suburb- 
an “fellow-sufferer” was certainly to be 
commended for becoming a prodigal (meant 
kindly), yet there were others who knew 
equally as well as he just how tightly to 
squeeze pennies to make them cry out. 

My monthly expense account follows for 
the benefit of any who may have been in- 
terested enough to follow the trend of my 
remarks: 


Monthly Expense Account 


Gas—lighting and cooking 
Household—food and incidentals. ....... 
Furniture 

Insurance 

Doctor (average) 


Ow 


Christmas and birthdays 
_ Church 
Miscellaneous 


Or a yearly expenditure of $1,360.20, and 
a saving from my old salary of $1,500 of 
$139.80. 


$2,500 for Four Persons 


My husband and I are college gradu- 
ates, he being a university professor in an 
Eastern city, his salary $2,500 a year. 
Knowing as we do that, however eminent 
in his profession he may become, we are 
foreordained to limited means for the rest 
of our earthly lives, we are studying the 
problem of “simple and dignified living” 
as calmly and as intelligently as we know 
how. 

We keep no maid; we feel that we cannot 
afford one. Having a small child we find it 
necessary to have help in the house. In 
our home we have a young woman who at- 
tends college in the city—a sweet, refined 
girl. She prepares breakfast and washes 
dishes before leaving in the morning. It is 
possible for her to return by three o’clock. 
I am then free for afternoon engagements. 
She prepares the dinner and washes the 
dishes. Usually I prepare the desserts. We 
are at liberty to accept dinner invitations 
and to plan for evening pleasures, knowing 
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that her study will not be disturbed. Baby 
is a sound sleeper. The girl also gives me 
Saturday mornings and every second Sun- 
day. All this help comes in exchange for 
board, room, washing and the privileges of 
the home. Ordinarily she sits with us at 
the table; when we have guests she serves. 
She may entertain her friends in the parlor. 
We have an interest in her life and she in 
ours. Her appreciation is evidenced by the 
willing and painstaking manner in which 
she performs her tasks. The arrangement 
seems most satisfactory to all concerned and 
I pass the suggestion on to those struggling 
with the maid problem. For us the solution 
is a happy one. 

Excluding the milk bili and my husband’s 
lunches five days of the week, we spend an 
average of $23 per month for groceries and 
meats. Our milk bill averages about $6 a 
month. My husband buys all meats and 
some vegetables at the city market. We 
buy our eggs on a codperative plan with 
neighbors, receiving them direct from the 
farm. We find that we can live well and 
entertain often—modestly, to be sure, but 
comfortably always—on this sum. 

We are fortunate in the rental of an at- 
tractive, eight-room house in a congenial 
suburban district, at $35 per month. 

With this apportionment and the neces- 
sary allowance for clothing, reading matter, 
telephone, laundry ($1.80 per week), doc- 
tor’s bills (as yet a negligible quantity ex- 
cepting of course the one visit of the stork), 
car fare, fuel, insurance, benevolence, etc., 
we find that we have a comfortable margin 
each month. We go occasionally to the 
theater and the opera. ‘ 

Being of sound wind and limb we find the 
task of climbing many stairs not over- 
wearisome. We have traveled rather ex- 
tensively during our summer vacation. We 
have a fund—of rather meager proportions 
it must be admitted but a fund nevertheless 
—in anticipation of a European trip to be 
made a summer or two hence, if all goes 
well. Mrs. M. L. W. 


Massachusetts. 


Strict Economy 


I have to get along with $50 per month, 
and have two children, besides a husband. 
By strict economy I can doit. Here are my 
fixed monthly expenses in the winter: Rent, 
$15; coal, $6.75; gas, $1.50; milk, $3; in- 
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surance, $1.20; husband’s daily carfare, 
$2.40; total, $29.85. 

In summer I use gas entirely, so for six 
months I lay in a store of winter supplies on 
what I save from coal. We use lots of veg- 
etables and fruit. I buy the best of shoes 
for the children, as these outwear several 
pairs of cheap ones. I also buy good cloth 
for their clothes and make over from the 
oldest to the younger. For my own clothes 
I buy good materials, which can be made 
over. I have a new suit every two years. 
I watch bargains and buy out-of-season 
things. We take four monthly magazines, 
attend a good show occasionally, and make 
a trip to our old home in the Catskill Moun- 
tains each summer. E. M. S. 


** Great Comfort ”’ 


Our family consists of my husband and 
myself, a year-old infant, and a maid, and 
our income is $2,250 a year. We pay $40a 
month for the heated apartment of five 
rooms in which we live. $50 covers all other 
living expenses, which are, approximately, 
as follows: Our maid-of-all-work (colored) 
receives $10 a month; the laundry bill aver- 
ages about $6.75; electric light, $1.50; gas 
(we use a gas stove for cooking), $2 to $2.50; 
milk bill, about $5; butter, $3. The rest 
of the $50 goes to the grocer, the butcher, 
and for “sundries.”” We have an economi- 
cal table, and are able to do so because we, 
including our colored maid, are not large or 
fastidious eaters, and we like simple food. 
Our actual “living expenses” (and we live 
in what I consider great comfort) are cov- 
ered by $90 a month, and this leaves more 
than half our income for clothing and other 
necessities and luxuries, church and chari- 
ties, recreation, and laying up for the future, 
too. A Virginia Housewife. 


Close Figuring 


My husband is a professional man, on a 
salary of $1,800. For our house rent, includ- 
ing heat, we pay $400, plus $100 for a sum- 
mer cottage for part of the season; $500 in 
all, or $41.67 a month. This is high in pro- 
portion to the income. As we use a gas 
stove only, I included the gas bills for light- 
ing and cooking under one head, which 
amounted in a year to $51.15, $4.26 a month. 


We had many guests during the course of 
the year past, and I truly believe this item 
could not have been cut down. The monthly 
average is increased by the fact that during 
our vacation we were at the mercy of a sea- 
shore grocer to whom orders for everything 
in household supplies had to be given. 
Even ordering dry groceries wholesale, 
which I shall do in the future, would not 
have deducted much from this increased 
cost. The amount expended on the table 
was $428.12, or $35.68 a month. When 
alone and at home, we can easily live on a 
dollar a day. 

For clothes we spent $183.12, $15.26 a 
month. I solemnly declare that we have 
maintained no more than common respec- 
tability in dress. In this matter my hus- 
band js too unselfish. And I have tried to 
follow in his noble footsteps. The money 
spent at the druggist’s and upon the doctor 
came to $50.92. Fortunately nobody had a 
serious sickness during the year, although 
our baby during his first year had some 
trouble, not serious, but requiring medical 
attendance and constant patronage of the 
druggist. 

Travel, including my husband’s fares in 
attending meetings, were $29.40, only $2.45 
monthly. Charities and church dues came 
to $40. We pay our maid $12 a month. 
She is young and in training, and has prac- 
tically no care of the baby. We send out 
all washing and laundry, except the baby’s 
wash, and this bill came to $62.05, a little 
over $5 a month. 

Additions to household equipment, like 
kitchen supplies, crib, and so on, averaged 
about $5.58 a month. We spent $16 on 
postage and stationery during the year. 
My husband pays $138 a year on life insur- 
ance, and we saved about $20. 

One item remains, $70.22 which I dubbed 
““Miscellaneous.”” It includes telephone, 
two magazines, newspapers, two wedding 
presents, club dues, Christmas expenses, 
and other items, small in amount and vari- 
ous in character. The club dues are made 
up of college assessments and society dues, 
the latter a part of my husband’s business, 
with one exception. My method is to set 
aside summer money in instalments, plus $5 
a month, which I hope to save, and to en- 
deavor to live on the balance. 

Connecticut. Mrs. B. 
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“I was anticipated to ground so forcibly that I sat there wondering what’ 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His Struggles 
with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by WALLACE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY 


RALEIGH 


IV.—I GET ACQUAINTED WITH HON. CLOTHES LINE 


To Editor GOOD HOUSEKEEPER, who help 
make civilization with soap 


bry MR: Another place where I 


am no longer at is Rahway, N. J., 


working for Mrs. H. Griddle, cul- 
tured lady. 
I tell you why I am removed. 
This Mrs. Griddle to who I came deter- 
mined to do Gen. Housework, have got 
considerable musical ambition inside her 
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voice. She do all her housework at the 
piano. For continual hours each day she 
set there making soprano, compelling her 
voice to do following gymnasium: 
AH 
yi yi 
yi yi 
Hi ah!!! 

More of this to be continued. She say vocal 
culture require great endurance. She con- 
tain more of this noble quality than I can. 
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Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


Washday arrive up to Griddle home by 
each Monday a. m. when Hon. Maggie 
Kelley approach to laundry prepared to 
drown all clothing in suds. This lady, who 
contains 6 feet complete muscle, is a scrub- 
ber of great talents. She say she was de- 
prived of her husband several vears of yore, 
because he beat her frequently. I should 
like to observe that athleetick gentleman. 

A wash lady is something I prefer not to 
be, above all professions. 

But last Monday it was arranged for me. 

“Togo,” dictate Mrs. H. Griddle, stop- 
ping her soprano sifficiently to speak, “‘ you 
will kindly give ade to Hon. Maggie today 
in clothes-wash ceremony.” 

“O thank you not to do so!” I declare 
with pathos. 

“Why so?’ she snagger with Mary Gar- 
den expression. 

“Fhis Hon. Maggie treat me without 
chivalry. How could I be assistant scrub 
beside her haughty actions?” I resolve. 

“Either do so or deprive yourself of this 
job,” she holla, departing off in high Key 
of C. 

I find Hon. Maggie lady in laundry 
preparing to suds. Redness appear from 
her hair and arms while she look to me with 
cross expression peculiar to a eagle watching 
a angly-worm. Then she lift wash-boiler 
from stove showing energy like Sandow 
juggling automobiles. 

“Jap!” she reproach. 

“Yes, Sir!’’ I pronounce. 

“Was you sent here to look beautiful or 
to be helpful?” she ask out. 

“Not sure—Mrs. Boss did not instruct 
me which to be,”’ I report. 

“T will instruct you!” she growell like 
a lady menagerie. “‘ Become busy as soonly 
as possible. You will find a clothes-ringer 
annexed to yonder tub. Attach yourself 
to the handle and ring the clothes earnestly 
until I tell you to quit.” 

She point to one slight machinery re- 
sembling a hand organ with pianola rolls. 
I wind this instrument continuously. Noth- 
ing evolve. 

““O Mrs. Madam, I cannot hear the bell!” 
I suggest. 

“Which bell please?” she otter. 

“You tell me to ring the clothes, not so?” 
L ask it. 

“T despise you for your yellow mind!” 
she dib. “Clothes does not ring when you 
ring them!” 

I could not assimilate the way she said it. 
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She lift several drowned clothes from the 
tub and show me with considerable muscle 
how to squash them through those rollers. 
Clothes, however wet, can be'sent through 
that machinery and emerge forth with 
great dignity like flat snakes. I turn crank 
handle continuously while Hon. Maggie 
make poke-in with wettish clothing. I enjoy 
great pain in my wrist and elbows, and when 
I commence to quit, this laundered female 
say “Faster” with bull dog expression. 

Pretty soonly I lay down my hands and 
stop. Her mad eyebrows snub me. 

“Hon. Mrs. Wash,” I renig, “ why should 
you be more cross and peeved than other 
persons?” 

“Togo,” she say so, “my duties require 
it. Cleaning things is a job full of tragedy 
and other grouch. It would be unnatural 
to laugh while washing. Clothes is pleas- 
anter to wear, but unpleasant to scrub. It 
is similar with everything. Dishes is joyful 
to eat from, but nobody admire them when 
hour of dishpan arrive. Nobody love 
Monday, because it is sacred to splash and 
suds, yet if Monday was abolished by Con- 
gress, there would be no beautiful society 
on Saturday night.” 

“Can’t some variety of soap be invented 
with more poetry in it?” I require. 

“Tt could,” she dib, “but it would prob- 
ably be useless to take the dirt out.” 

Hon. Mag fill tub with artistic color | 
from blue bottle. 

“While you are idle you can do some- 
thing!” she holla suddenly like a steam 
whistle. 

“How could I do something when idle?” 
this inquiry from me. 
| “You see that baskett of clothes?” She 
point forth to one baskett full of complete 
whiteness like a bushel of damp ghosts. 

“T observe what is.” 
~ “Take them immediately for hang-out!” 
she otter with gloom. 

“What should I hang them out from?” 
I require. 

“Maybe you are not acquainted with 
clothes-line!” she say sarcastly while she 
led me forth to back yard where she intro- 
duce me to this useful rope. “If I knew I 
was to come to this place to be washing- 
instructor, I should demand teacher’s sal- 
ary,” she pronounce glubly. 

“That would be nice job for deserving 
widows,”’ I say for politeness. Yet she seem 
less ladylike. 

“To hang clothes,” she instruct,‘ you must 
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first lift them one at a time from the baskett, 
grasping them by both ears—thusly.”” She 
show how. “You shake him twice, snap— 
snap!” She demonstrate this with consider- 
able clothes-shake. ‘“‘Then you buckle him 
to line with a clothespin on each ear.” She 
fill her mouth with clothespins, and then she 
lift one tablecloth by his ears, shake him 
brutally with her pugilistic hands, and nail 
him to clothes-line like she said so. 

“You got sifficient strength enough to 
do this?” she require snapply. 

“‘Maybe-so, yes,” I report. 

“Tf not, I give you the prize!” she say, 
eloping to house without telling me which 
prize she meant. 

I put all my intellectual mind on this 
clothes-hang job. It seem to be light, 
agreeable job for Japanese Schoolboy— 
simply to lift a clothes by his ears and glue 
him to rope with clothespins. But sud- 
denly I was reminded. That clothes-line 
was 7) feet in highness, while I stood 
merely 5 feet in lowness. How should I 
get up there without flying machinery? 

I observed a step-ladder sleeping quietly 
by kitchen window. It was a very diseased- 
looking furniture with lameness in one leg 
and several ribs fractured by too much 
exercise in open air, yet it was a step-ladder. 
I removed this piece of stairway\to under- 
neath clothes-line where I put him. Then 
I poked six (6) clothespins in my mouth 
like wooden cigars. Then I took one pillow 
case from baskett, shook him rudely by his 
ears and ascended upwards. Hon. Ladder 
wubble on his sore leg, yet I enjoy no fear, 
because I am a brave Japanese. With ges- 
tures of extreme courage I pin Hon. Pillow 
Case to that stretched string where he clung 
with beautiful purity peculiar to washing. 

‘I began to love this clothes-hang perform- 
ance. It seemed so nice and healthful to 
do housework outdoors amidst backyard 
scenery and gentle summer breeze. It 
was very superior pleasure for me, making 
up and down hops on that ladder with 
agility resembling birds. 

So I continued onwards near my duty. 
With extreme earnestness I suspended fol- 
lowing clothing where they hung lynched 
upon line: 

1 tablecloths (slightly dragged on ground, 
yet quite pale) 

9 towels (one of them dropped, but was 
nicely brushed afterwards) 

3 SOx 

414 pillow-case. 


Wallace Irwin 


While standing tip-top on that ladder I 
was enabled to observe Nature. It are 
wonderful how tall a short Japanese. feels 
while standing on a ladder! I could dis- 
tinctly see over fence into next yard where 
Hon. Swede lady employed for cook by 
Mrs. J. C. Camel was making flirting con- 
versation with Hon. Ice Man. I also ob- 
serve Hon. Cat obtaining slight refresnment 
of cream-pitcher from window while that 
Swede was too interested. I stood in joyful 
trance holding wet sheet while biting clothes- 
pin like wooden cigars. It make such inexpen- 
sive enjoyment for cool summer day to stand 
on ladder beholding other folk’s business! 

In the midst of everything Hon. Swede 
Lady turn off suddenly and see Hon. Cat. 
She mad rude “Shoo!” with voice, and Hon: 
Cat were so offended he fell from window 
in the midst of milk pitcher and extreme 
breakage. With immediate quickness he 
made rabid scoot for fence with ‘tail: en- 
larged like a comets. “TI shall attach him 
for you!” [I holla to Mrs. Swedish—but 
soonly as I did so—O calamity!! 

I lean too forward and Hon. Ladder stub 
his toe and broke lame leg with loudy 
scrash! Bereaved of my support I make 
wildly grabb for atmosphere, Hon. clothesline 
was where I struck, so I clasp him with tense 
affection. And there I was, hanging among 
clothes, swinging my legs with motion pe- 
culiar to wet stockings. Hon. Maggie Kelley 
Observe me in this dangled condition. 

“Git downward!” she snuggest. 

Before I could reproach back, Hon. Rope 
bursted and I was anticipated to ground so 
forcibly that I sat there wondering what. 
Entire clothes-line seemed to surround me 
with damp washing likea wounded sail. Hon. 
Maggie making hysteria, seize bottle of wash 
blue in her prize-fight hands and approach 
at me screaming war cries. With howell of 
great intensity she threw that sky-colored 
liquid to my head, covering my nose and eye- 
brows with splashes of brilliant art. 

Next she rosh to house and obtain broom. 
When I seen that female club, I lost my 
connection with that home. I lep forwards. 
I fled off. I swum over the fence with great 
skill and continued to elope elsewheres. 
Farebye to that job! 

When nextly seen I was 2 miles Westward 
setting among woods attempting to rub 
wash-fluid from my forehead which was 
blue. Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Toco. 
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aes OUR MAY PARTY 
A We had heaps of fun, and lots of funmy'things happened on our May Party. 
One. little girl lost. -her. flag and another lost her hat and two others had 
their flags stolen. Then there were a fight and a ball game and a little girl 
who got lost and a little girl who got her head bumped with an apple. _ See 
how many dogs you can find in the picture and how many squi 
and how many May parties! You can have lots of fun thinking it all out. 
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Her Wardrobe 


Edited by 
CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


The Trousseau 


come frocks of a past season?”’ the 

practical ‘bride will ask. And the 
modern bride answers the question by pur- 
chasing a trousseau that will fulfill her 
immediate requirements. Few brides buy 
clothes for more than six months in advance. 
Not only is there a strong likelihood of the 
clothes going out of style, but the figure 
is very apt to change, thus rendering the 
trousseau more or less useless. 

The amount of linen the new housewife 
will demand depends entirely upon the 
home over which she is to be mistress, and 
should be selected with regard to her future 
income. It is foolish for the bride who is 
marrying a man with a very moderate salary 
to spend her money in buying elaborate and 
delicate linen such as the girl might pur- 
chase who will have a retinue of servants to 
take care of it. Every woman loves pretty 
things, but the real helpmate loves the man 
she is to marry more, and should be willing 
to buy the linen with an eye to his pocket- 
book. 


* Wie: provide a stock of dresses to be- 


THE GOWN OF GOWNS 


The gown on which the maximum of 
thought will be expended is the wedding 
gown. Here, again, let us be sensible and 
select a material and a style that can be 
worn after “this day of days.” Convention 
has decreed white satin and orange blos- 
soms; and, if the pocketbook permits, noth- 
ing is handsomer than a soft, clinging, shim- 
mering white satin, or one of the allied silky 
fabrics. It is well to remember that dead 
white is trying to the complexion on the day 
when every woman wishes to appear at her 
best, and it is, therefore, advisable to choose 
an ivory or cream shade, or even an oy- 
ster tint. The simplest and severest satin 
gowns are often the best looking. It is far 
better to err on this side than to overtrim 
the gown. Lace, hand embroidery—the 
heavy padded embroidery by preference— 
and chiffon are the loveliest of trimmings. 
The new panier effects, which constitute the 
novelty of the fashion world just now, can 
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be adapted easily with chiffon to the satin 
foundation. Although lace veils are cher- 
ished possessions, there is comfort in the 
thought that the tulle veil is more becoming. 
It is charming when arranged in cap fashion, 
the front eged with lace and caught with 
orange blossoms, and the fascinating misty 
folds enveloping the figure in a manner that 
is distinctly bridelike. 

Other brides prefer to be married in a 
good-looking traveling costume, with a 
stylish hat, while those who have pledged 
their plight on a former occasion always 
choose one of the soft pastel tints, rather 
than the virgin white. For gowns of this 
type the list of materials is very comprehen- 
sive, and the choice resolves itself entirely 
to a personal one. 


THE DECORATIVE BRIDESMAIDS 


Chiffons, the fascinating, bordered chif- 
fons, so lovely that they look as if the brush 
of an artist had washed in the colorings; 
quaint taffetas; all of the sheer silky voiles; 
marquisettes, and the wide range of lingerie 
materials, as well as the soft crépes, meteors, 
etc., are appropriate for the bridesmaids’ 
frocks, to be topped with picturesque, wide- 
brimmed hats or old-fashioned, bonnet-like 
headgear. A dainty little lingerie frock of 
muslin, embroidered with touches of lace, is 
just the costume for the flower girl, the 
sash and bows carrying out the color 
scheme developed in the gowns of the 
bridesmaids. 


WHAT THE BRIDE’S MOTHER WEARS 


The bride’s mother is so often today al- 
most as youthful looking as her daughter 
that it is hard to prescribe her costume. 
The older women choose a dignified-appear- 
ing costume of satin, or one of the numerous 
silk materials in soft gray, pretty lavender, or 
sometimes black very much lightened with 
lace or creamy chiffon. Here, again, the 
beautiful bordered fabrics in chiffon, voile, 
and other supple goods offer an excellent 
solution to the problem. The flowered 
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\o. 119.—Gown of linen, gingham 
or cloth; skirt has seams on the hips 
and is slightly gathered in the back; 
upper portions of waist of thinner 
material. Hat of fine straw, with white 
facing. Fancy aigrette caught with white- 
corded ribbon rosette. 

Vo. 120.—Sik or taffeta gown. The modi- 
Jiel panniers are gathered into a wide band. 
The waist is embroidered in heavy silk or 
braid. The sleeves are put flat into enlarged 


Illustrating ‘‘ The 
Trousseau ”’ 


Oe Sheldery 
121 
arm-hole and are finished 
with embroidered cuff. 
Yoke and collar of white 
chiffon. White straw 
hat with black velvet up- 
turned brim and white ostrich feathers. 

No. 121.—Gingham or linen gown with 
Russian blouse fastened with large pearl but- 
tons. New sleeves with long shoulder effect and 
slight fullness atthe elbow. Black patent leather 
belt. Small straw hat with black velvet quills. 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 662 659 
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124 
Illustrating ‘‘ The Trousseau”’ 


No. 122.—Embroidered muslin frock, in Empire style for flower 

Crown of hat covered with heavy all-over lace and brim trimmed 
with roses. No. 123.—Wedding gown of soft white satin draped with 
chiffon. Lace yoke and undersleeves. Tulle veil arranged in cap fashion, 
and caught with orange blossoms. No. 124.—Bridesmaid’s frock of satin 
striped chiffon draped over a messaline foundation with ruffles cauglil 
with little black bows. Chiffon or lace fichu. Large straw hat with roses. 
No. 125.—Mother’s gown in lavender or black satin over an underskirt of 
black and white striped silk. Lace yoke and undersleeves. Flower toque. 


Directions for ordering any of these palterns will be found on page 662 
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Illustrating ‘‘ The Trousseau”’ 


No. 126.—Linen or cloth suit with scallops outlined with piping; em- 
broidered linen collar and cuffs. Straw turban with vulture aigrette. No. 
'2>.—Grean taffeta frock. The panniers outlined with shirring of material, 
also used to trim the jacket and mark normal waist line. Hat with fine chip 
‘rown, upper brim of black taffeta. White shirred band facing, and two pale 
pink plumes. No. 128.—Grean serge traveling suit. The overskirt in front out- 
‘ined with braid, the cutaway jacket finished with the braid. Small black straw 
hat faced with white rough straw and trimmed with iarge white taffeta bow. 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 662 
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toques, with a ribbon bow or a plume or two, 
are charming hats for these costumes. 


THE GOING-AWAY SUIT 


Next to her wedding gown, the bride is 
most interested in the going-away suit, in 
which she runs the gantlet of confetti, rice, 
and the slippers for luck. The pocketbook, 
the wedding trip, and various other contin- 
gencies naturally affect the choice of this 
costume. A tailored suit either in serge, 
whipcord, or mannish mixture is a good 
choice. Or, if a little more elaborate cos- 
tume is desired, there are trig suits in taffeta, 
or one of the satins, or shantung, or foulard. 

As a rule, the silk suits are fashioned on 
the three-piece order, while the cloth cos- 


tumes have a separate blouse in taffeta, . 


which match in color. In all the suits, the 
skirts are fuller, flaring slightly from the 
knees down and often having plaits in- 
serted at the sides. The back is habit, panel, 
or with inverted plaits. The taffeta suits 
are trimmed with shirrings and puffings of 
the material. The new touch in the coats 
lies in the shaping of the back by shirrings, 
belts, and cords; also in the “‘ham” sleeve, 
the sister of the leg o’ mutton, but with the 
armhole cut down large enough to insert the 
sleeve without fullness. 

SOME MUST-HAVES OF THE TROUSSEAU 

A linen, white serge, or white mohair suit 
is another essential of the trousseau. Sev- 
eral pretty morning dresses will be required, 
and the neatest of these are fashioned from 
figured percale, or shirting, trimmed with 
narrow, colored braid or tape. Agaric, 
linen piqué, rough crash, and tub silks are 
all charming for these simple one-piece 
frocks. For luncheons and afternoon wear, 
the one-piece dresses in taffeta, foulard, 
pongee, and silk crépes are ideal, and are 
simply trimmed often with the material 
itself, by ruffles, shirrings, puffings, quillings, 
etc. The bolero, fichu, and swallow-tail 
effects are features of these gowns, and many 
of them boast the new draped skirts. On 
the dinner gowns of crépe, soft satin, chif- 
fon, etc., the draped skirts are almost uni- 
versal, and are so cleverly manipulated that 
all bulkiness is avoided. To wear with the 
lingerie frock of fine linen, batiste, net, cot- 
‘ton voile, or chiffon there are quaint coatees 
or jumpers, generally in taffeta, and out- 
lined with a ruching or shirring of the 
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taffeta. A three-quarter length taffeta coat 
to wear over the various one-piece dresses is 
a good investment, and a long top coat is 
another comfort. 


THE HONEYMOON HATS 


A trig, close-fitting hat, which can be 
securely attached to the head, for traveling; 
a pretty semi-dressy hat, and a large hat 
trimmed with flowers or plumes are required 
in every trousseau. Six to a dozen chemises 
and pantaloons, or combinations, as you 
prefer; white and silk petticoats; princess 
combinations to wear under the sheer 
frocks; plenty of stockings; well-fitting cor- 
sets and brassieres; six or more night gowns; 
a warm bathrobe, and two or three négligées, 
should, of course, be included in the trous- 
seau, as well as slippers, shoes, veils, gloves, 
neckwear, and other dainty accessories. 

My space is so very limited that I can’t 
begin to tell you of all the lovely things 
awaiting the bride in search of a trousseau. 
Won’t you write to me, and let me help you 
by letter in the selection of this most inter- 
esting of wardrobes? A letter, containing 
stamp, to Mrs. Carolyn Trowbridge Rad- 
nor-Lewis, Associate Editor, Goop HousE- 


KEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, will bring a prompt reply. 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes 
shown. These patterns are cut by hand in such 
a manner as to preserve the lines and the 
beauty of the original design. These patterns 
are furnished in the standard sizes (34-40 inch 
bust measurement and 23-29 inch waist meas- 
urement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 50 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 25 cents each, postpaid. 
Hand-cut patterns of all children’s costumes 
are supplied at 25 cents each, postpaid. 
We also supply patterns cut to your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. | (Measure- 
ment blanks will be sent upon request.) The 
prices for these cut to measure patterns are: 
Complete costume patterns, $1.50 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, 75 cents each, postpaid. 
In Ordering 
Please order all patterns by number. Send 
remittance with order, and address all commu- 
nications to 


Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Illustrating ‘‘ The No. 130.—Lingerie gown of fine linen with eyelet 
embroidery. Coat of taffeta outlined with puffing. 
Black hat faced with tan and trimmed with roses. 

No. 131.—Negligée of chiffon trimmed with lace 
over soft satin. Lace cap and frill and chiffon bows. 


Trousseau”’ 


Vo. 129.—Evening frock of chiffon 
ner soft taffeta with plaitings of chiffon 
and velvet bows. 
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Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 662 663 
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Blouses for the Trousseau 

No. 132.—Taffeta jumper outlined with quilling. Panama hat with rose petal band and 
plumes. No. 133.—Tennis blouse in heavy linen. Small straw hat and large taffeta bow. 
No. 134.—Lingerie blouse with hand embroidery and lace. Hat with rough straw brim and 
wings. No. 135.—Silk blouse to wear with suit. Vest of tucked chiffon or the materic!. 
Straw hat with bow and straw cabachon. No. 136.—Linen blouse finished with scallops and 
lingerie vest. Black straw hat with feathers. 


any of these pellerns will be found on pege 662 


Directions for orderi::g 
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Accessories for the Bride 


No. 137.—Crushed silk stock with bow at the back and hemstitched turn-over. No. 138.— 
Girdle and sash ends of taffeta edged with narrow knife plaiting. No. 139.—Tucked net 
shadow lace collar and pearl buttons. No. 140.—Lace collar, new shape. No. 141.—White 
linen turn-over stock with black satin tie edged with fringe. No. 142.—Sash ends of hem- 
stitched silk. No. 143.—Collar made of straight piece of linen tucked and edged with lace. 
No. 144.—Double frill of soft lace with black velvet band and bow. No. 145.—Black velvet 
girdle with satin roses on girdle and sash ends. Patterns of collars and girdles, 10 cents cach. 


Directions for ordering any of these petter:s will be found on page 662 
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No. 146.—Of marquisette or voile. The skirt has two 
rows of narrow lace ruffles. Over-skirt effect; basque and 
collar formed by the embroidered design. Taffeta bows match- 
ing girdle of plain and flowered taffeta. No. 147.—Silk or 
voile frock with lace band simulating overskirt and bolero. 
The other side of the bolero finished with embroidered scallops, 
and roses embroidered in three shades. Net yoke. No. 
148.—Net or voile dress with lace panel, and band outlined 
with satin. Draped fichu of the material and lace. High 
satin girdle and shirred net yoke. 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 662 
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two No. 149.—Chiffon or voile dress with detached heavy 
and lace side panel and bolero of lace outlined with satin piping 
ich- and caught with garland of satin roses. No. 150.—Blue 
k or crepe-de-chine gown with insertions of lace dyed to match; 
ero. apron overskirt with turned back hem. Lace collar attached 
Ops, to girdle of two shades of silk by garland of satin roses; 
No. kimono sleeve finished with lace cuff. No. 151.—White 
ined chiffon gown with a wide puffing of plaited tulle on the skirt 


ligh and two rows of baby blue ribbon. Plaited tulle collar 
and cuffs. Sash of blue ribbon with pink silk rose. 
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Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 662 67 j 


No. 92 
(in center) 


No. 91 — Combing 
jacket of cross-bar 
dimity, made in one 
piece. Pattern of 
jacket costs 10 cents. 
Transfer pattern of the 
design costs to cents. 


No. 922 — Doily 
cover with initial and 
lace edging. Transfer 
pattern of the design 
with individual initial 
costs r5 cents. Direc- 
tions for making 
crochet edging will be 
sent on receipt of 5 
cents. 


No. 93 — Bluebird 
design worked out in 
eyelet and heavy em- 
broidery on tea-table 
cover and doilies by 
Louise R.  Peyser. 
Transfer pattern of 
cover and doily design 
costs 35 cents. 


Instructions for ordering Handicraft will be found on the op posite page 
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No. 9 


No. 94—Floral heart design for marking lingerie, used on kimono night robe. 
Transfer pattern costs ro cents. Pattern of the night robe costs to cents. 


No. 95—Pillow slip decorated with Empire design and new crocheted footing. 
pattern of embroidered design costs 15 cents. 


on receipt of 5 cents. 


No. 96—Dust cap and duster with novcl cross-stitch design. 


and cotton will be sent on receipt of 35 cents. 


No. 97—Tray cloth with initial enclosed in embroidered design. 


costs Io cents. 


No. 98—Doily case of linen embroidered in lazy daisy stitch. 
cents. Directions for making will be sent on receipt of 


5 cenis. 
Di: 
H: 


Order patterns by numbers. All 
letters should be addressed to the 
Handicraft Department and re- 
mittances made to Good House- 
keeping Magazine, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

In ordering patterns, please note 
carefully instructions under each 
article. Any of the articles shown 
will be made to order if so desired. 


Transfer 


Directions for making footing will be sent 


Working pattern, canvas 


Transfer pattern 


Transfer pattern costs 15 
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Drawn by Arthur William Brown 


T is a very modest 

I little button, white 

with a dark blue 

outerrim. It bears simply 

the name “ Housewives’ 

League.”” One would 

never call it an emblem 

The Button of war, nor a danger 
signal, and yet at this date it stands for 
the mightiest and most effective economic 
campaign ever waged by American women 
against food trusts and the middlemen. 
It is the symbol of the first organized 
national uprising of the housewife, she who 
carries the pocketbook on which the dealer 
depends for his existence. It is backed on 


' one side by the united and sympathetic 


strength of an almost incalculable force, the 
great mass of women of the rural districts, 
and the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, on the other side. 

During the few months since the league 


“ Put your market baskets on your arms and go to th 
Federation. “ See for your 


By IZOLA 


This is the amazing story of woman’s dis- 
covery that she could control, or largely modify, 
the price of food products, and of the wildfire 


started its work, it has affected trade condi 
tions, and controlled them as no other pro- 
testing body has ever been able to. It ha- 
focused the eyes of the public on the extor- 
tion of middlemen, taught the latter class 
their weakness, and incidentally, found out 
its own strength. Quite incidentally, by 
the way, as Mrs. Julian Heath, its founder, 
said amusedly: 

“T feel like the little boy in Sunday schoo! 
whose teacher kept asking who made the 
world. Finally he raised his hand very 
timidly, and said, ‘Please, ma’am, I didn’t. 
If anyone had told me that I was going to 
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cily markets,’ Mrs. Heath told the women of the 
elves the conditions there”’ 


FORRESTER 


spread of the Housewives’ League and Markel- 
ing Club movements, the agencies through 
which woman is reducing the cosi of iiving. 


head a butter boycott back last January, I 
should have been scared to death. 

“The meeting where the butter boycott 
was proposed was simply a committee on 
home economics of the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. There were ti- 
rades of abuse against the wicked middlemen 
byangry women. Thebutter boom wasthen 
at its height, and we simply discussed con- 
ditions, and talked of various remedies. 

“Mrs. William Grant Brown, our presi- 
dent, had said to me when we formed this 
committee last year: ‘Give the women 
something practical to do.’ We had not 


had a committee on home economics before. 
We wanted to make it something more than 
a place to discuss abstract questions. We 
wanted to do something that would have 
some real effect. And we did. 

“ Butter was selling then at fifty-eight and 
sixty cents a pound. I said, ‘Ladies, let’s 
not buy any more butter.’ The word boy- 
cott was not even mentioned. We did not 
realize how other women would sweep into 
line and follow our lead. We, as house- 
wives, simply decided not to buy any more 
butter. The next morning I was called up 
by one of the newspapers in town, and 
asked if it were true that we women oi the 
Federation were going to stop buying but- 
ter. I said, yes, it was true. Boycott it? 
the reporter asked. Why, yes, I told him, 
that was the right word. We were cer- 
tainly going to cut it off our grocery lists 
until the price was lowered. : 

“That afternoon the papers were full of 
the “butter boycott.’ My mail-box was 
full, too, the following morning; full of pro- 
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Mrs. Julien P. Heath of New York. President and 
Founder of the Housewives’ League 

tests and offers of help and sympathy. 
Some of the letters seemed to almost audi- 
bly cheer at us. The call was a universal 
appeal to the woman who stood at the head 
of her home. She didn’t want to pay 
an exorbitant price for butter when she 
knew she was being imposed on. Women 
who never went inside a club even, wrote in, 
asking for particulars. 

“Tt was seen at once that a new organiza- 
tion must be started to meet the situation. 
The Housewives’ League was born, and we 
started out with the full backing of the city 
Federation behind us, and the women in 
New Jersey, Long Island, and our own'state 
brought up the total to 300,000, as we 
estimated when the boycott was over. 

“Then it was an assured fact that this 
was not a city movement, not even a state 
one, but one which if properly organized 
would consolidate the women of the coun- 
try, the housewives and home-makers,— 
and women, too, who had no homes of their 
own, but loved them,.and hoped to have 
some day,—into a power almost unparal- 
leled in the economic history of the country. 
‘ “So when the women say to me, ‘Mrs. 
Heath, how did you start this?’ I tell 


them, like the little boy who was sure he 
was not to blame for the world, I didn’:. 
It is the uprising of the women then - 
selves, the natural result of the trade con- 
ditions that forced us to take this step.’ 
At the present writing the League h::s 
swept housewives into organization fro: 
New York state west to Colorado, north 
to Wisconsin, south to Florida. Whoie 
clubs join in a body, appoint a Hous:- 
wives’ League Committee, and start ovt 
to work at their own town organizatio).. 
“Wherever I speak to the women,” 
said Mrs. Heath, “I say, first get in touch 
with your own authorities. Go to your 
health commissioner, your food inspec- 
tors, your commissioners of weights and 
measures, to the men who are giving ovt 
the licenses to the middlemen. Offer 
your assistance. It will not be refused. 
The first thing I did here in New York 
was to go directly to Mr. Lederle, of the 
Department of Health, to Mr. Williams, 
of the Department of Labor, and Mr. 
Walsh, commissioner of weights and 
measures. ‘Gentlemen, we are going to 
help, not hinder you,’ I told them. ‘We 
are going to help you do your work. 
Every housewife will be her own inspector 
at herown market and store, and we will re- 
port to you conditions that are wrong.’ And 
we were assured of help and codperation by 
the men themselves. Why shouldn’t they 
welcome us? It lightens their work. 
“Farmers have caught the full signifi- 
cance of the movement almost instantly. 
Every day I get letters from all parts of the 
country asking when we women are going 
to have public markets and where. [I tell 
them the nearest point of organization they 
are at, and wire to the League at that point 
to get in immediate touch with them. _ 
“We did not realize our strength until 
that wire flashed east from Elgin (when the 
price of butter fell) this message to East- 
ern markets: 


“*Price has broken to 32 cents a pound 
because the consumer has refused to buy’ 


“Now we know what we can do. And it 
is not one middleman we fight against. It 
is this having five and six middlemen get 
their share of the pie before we are given th: 
privilege of paying for the whole of it. Yet 
we take the feminine position in it. | 
wish to emphasize this. We do not in- 
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’ man is to blame. 


dulge in window-smashing or brass-band 
effects. People tell us this man and that 
We don’t care who is 
to blame. Somebody is to blame, and 
we simply butt our backs against the 
wall, and say we do not care who it is. 
‘Gentlemen, we won’t buy.2” 

The American housewife, she who han- 
dies, it is estimated, 90 per cent. of the 

-orkingman’s income, and 75 per cent. 

{ that of the upper classes, felt that she 
was to blame for allowing the middle- 
man to charge her any price he liked, 
irrespective of trade conditions. She 

sed a pencil to find out just where she 

‘ood in the line of equation. 

Last December the middleman over- 
hot his mark in other lines besides 
»utter. Turkeys soared up to forty cents 

pound, retail. Housewives had grown 
ccustomed to this annual phenomenon 
of the holiday season. If her family ate 
‘urkeys at the Christmas dinner, she had 
.o pay the dealer all the way from thirty 

o thirty-five cents a pound. Just why 
‘his should be had not occurred to her. 

!t was one of those hardy perennial mys- 
‘eries that bloomed under all conditions. 

\pparently the turkey industry wason the 
decline. There were no longer turkeys 

nough bred in the country to supply the 

wishbone lovers. Turkeys had become a 
delicacy for those who could pay the dealers’ 
price. If the housewife had it, she paid it; 
if not, then the good man and the “kid- 
dies” went without their turkey and ate 
something else. She was the loser, not 
the middleman. Somebody else had the price. 

But last Christmas, the housewife asked 
why. What caused the rise in the food 
market? Who was to blame? 

Her husband could not tell her, although 
with about twenty other million of men in 
the country, he filled out his franchise slip 
whenever the nation required his assistance 
torunits gear. He told her vaguely of food 
trusts, conservation of supplies, fluctuating 
markets, and the grip of the middlemen. 
The latter phrase caught her attention. If 
there was a grip, why not loosen it and re- 
lieve the tension? 

But her tradesmen assured her the booms 
were unforeseen and inevitable. They were 
all in the maw of some intangible, monstrous 
bogy called the “food trust,” which was 
constantly mystifying them all, and advis- 
ing them to go roundabout. 

She made no outcry but started out to 
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Mrs. Bleecker Bangs, who organized the Market Club 
among the housewives of Brooklyn 


find the lair of this monster, and Mrs. Heath 
told her it led right back to the stores where 
she bought her food. She asked if there 
were no laws to cover the point, to prevent 
a man from buying up home commodities, 
foodstuffs essential to the housewives’ sup- 
ply, and holding them in freight cars or cold 
storage, in order to force prices up at 
opportune moments beyond reach of the 
masses. 

The answer came from one of her own 
club women, Harriette M. Johnston Wood, 
member of State Bar Association, Woman’s 
Suffrage Club, and others: 

“There is no law in New York to prevent 
an individual from buying a product and 
selling it at his own figure, providing he can 
find a purchaser at that figure. When the 
direct, immediate, and intended effect of a 
contract or combination among dealers in 
commodity is the enhancement of its price, 
it amounts to a restraint of trade in the com- 
modity, and is unlawful. 

“Until women have a voice in the man- 


agement and control of government, their . 


only effective weapon against the trusts and 
combinations is the so-called boycott.” 
Two days before Christmas, the mayor of 
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Indianapolis, Samuel Lewis Shank, took the 
first step toward rebellion. He sent word 
to farmers to bring their goods to the city 
market, and to the housewives to come there 
and buy openly. 

The farmers came and backed up their 
wagons to the curb, and the mayor sold to 
the housewives. Fifteen hundred turkeys 
went at seventeen cents a pound, and the 
mayor wired for three thousand more. Five 
hundred pounds of butter sold at twenty- 
eight cents a pound, while the East was pay- 
ing sixty. The women began to learn the 
lesson of the mayor’s opea market. 

And all through that first day, while 
“The Little Father of the Consumer,” as 
they call him out West, sold turkeys, there 
stood shoulder to shoulder with him a little, 
smiling, happy-eyed woman who weighed 
turkeys, and thoroughly enjoyed this first 
whack, as the mayor called it, at “busting 
the food trust.’”’ Those long hours in the 
cold when Mrs. Shank weighed turkeys for 
Christmas tables marked an epoch in the 
economic standing of women. 

In the East, after the butter boycott, the 
cry for the open market became too strong 
to be put down by the food interests. 

“Put your market baskets on your arms, 
and go to the city markets,’”’ Mrs. Heath 
told the women of the Federation. ‘See 
for yourselves the conditions there. I was 
born in Connecticut, but I dearly love to 
fight this wooden nutmeg proposition. Some 
of our clubwomen and housewives write in 
to me and say they have no public market. 
I tell them then to get in personal touch with 
the farmers. I say: ‘Ladies, don’t wait for. 
municipal and public markets to be estab-. 
lished. Go out to the farmers where they. 
live and talk tothem. Get them to come in- 
to your town on a certain day. And when 
they do come, buy from them.’ At Summit, 
New Jersey, they have a very good organiza- 
tion. The Town Improvement Society has 
joined usina body. Mrs. H. B. Twombly is 


president of the club, and Mrs. L. Skidmore, » 


chairman of the housewives’ committee. I 


suggested to the ladies that they divide the * 


week with the League in Montclair, as the 
same farmers would sell to both. 

“What we are planning now is the estab- 
lishment of headquarters in New York City, 
a place where women can meet and discuss 
these questions, and be taught how to bat- 

tle with wrong conditions in the food mar- 
ket. We want a bulletin board up in plain 
sight where we can mark down market 
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prices, and if they jump above normal, wire 
our women’s leagues throughout the country 
giving the normal price, and warning them 
not to buy above it. The price will go 
down. The man who has the food to sell 
must sell it, or he loses all. 

“We want demonstrations, too, where 
housewives can test labor-saving devices, so 
called, and inventions, and also study the 
analysis of different foodstuffs that are ad- 
vertised. This will be welcomed by the 
advertiser who is putting only pure foods on 
the market. Some of our heartiest encour- 
agement and offers of coéperation have 
come from the men who are putting out 
only pure food before the consumer, and 
know that we are helping them to drive out 
the inferior article.” 


What the League Members Must Do 


To insist upon full weights and measures. 

To insist on cleanliness in the handling of food. 

To protest against the exposure of all food to con- 
tamination from flies, and to REFUSE TO PUR- 
CHASE SUCH FOOD. 

To read carefully all labels on canned or bottled 
goods and to REPORT ANY VIOLATION OF 
THE PURE AND FOOD DRUG ACT. 

To make personal investigation into the sanitary 
condition of their markets, groceries, bakery, dairy, 
laundry, delicatessen and confectionery stores. 

To as far as possible refuse to purchase cold-stor- 
age poultry, fish, butter, eggs, fruit, etc., which have 
been held to the detriment of condition or THE 
ADVANCEMENT IN PRICE. 

To secure two new members for the organization. 


The officers of the League in New York 
are Mrs. Julian Heath, president; Mrs. 
Arthur Randolph Green, secretary; Mrs. 
Emile Kurchling, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, treasurer. 

As these lines are written, the House- 
wives’ League is planning to take one day, 
and show old Father Knickerbocker that 

he old “house proud” sentiment of the 

olonial dames still exists, with plenty of 
fighting blood behind it. Through the City 
Federation, which numbers 167,000, it aims 
to impress on the middleman the power of 
the little market basket, with the consum- 
er’s purse behind it. He already knows 
what happens when the woman who carries 
the basket refuses to buy.’ 

Plans are on foot for the opening of a great 
new public market in New York City under 
the great Queensborough Bridge at Fifty- 
ninth Street. 

The Marketing Club movement, which 
originated in Brooklyn last September, 
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'rawn by Arthur William Brown 


We want a bulletin board where we can mark down market prices, and if they jump above 
normal, wire our women’s leagues warning them not to buy above it 


works upon different principles from the 


'lousewives’ League. It is rallying thou- 


sands of women in New York, Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, and promises to be a large 


jactor in the reduction of the cost of living. 
it was in September that Mrs. Bleecker 
Bangs started the little Market Club, work- 
ing, in groups of ten or more,among the 
housewives of Brooklyn. } This club has 
aimed to bring the wholesale commission 
merchant direct to the housekeeper, with 
wholesale prices. One woman buyer buys 
for the neighborhood groups, and does the 
marketing daily. 

“We do not employ the boycott,” says 
Mrs. Bangs emphatically. #““We do not go 
without things. _ We get them and at whole- 
sale prices.” / 

In Pittsburgh, say the Marketing Club, 
the movement has spread to the outlying 
sections, and already, definite results have 
been accomplished. ‘The movement has en- 
rolled over 150,000 members in the New 
York, Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. 

One railroad, the Bessemer & Lake Erie, is 
about to erect a market house in East Pitts- 


burgh, and to run a market train making 
stops at rural stations, also to provide a 
rural agent to look after products, and the 
welfare of the buyers. Mrs. John S. Flan- 
nery, of Pittsburgh, is the chairman of. the 
Federated Marketing Club of the Congress 
of Clubs of Western Pennsylvania. A new 
ordinance drafted for Pittsbur2M will give 
the Marketing Club the right to open a 
market house also, and a track to the trelley 
system will open the way to farmers. 

In Indianapolis the women have started a 
Consumers’ Low Cost of Living League, 
which is unique in that it takes in the trans- 
porter as well as the consumer. 

The sentiment and policy of the House- 
wives’ League has stirred the entire nation, 
and touched it on its dearest point, the 
family. The enrolled membership of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
about nine hundred thousand. Will the 
little telegraphed warnings from that bulle- 
tin board in the Central Council Building 
be regarded and prices kept at normal? 
Mrs. Heath says they will, and the women 
of the-country smile. 
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Children as 
Cabbages 


The Real Dangers of Dirt: 
Clean Dirt, and Dirty Dirt 


By 


WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


DECORATIONS BY M. 


W. ENRIGHT 


Give the “‘kiddies”’ more dirt—bless their sweet dirt-loving little hearts! The wise and scien- 
tific Dr. Hutchinson says so, in his sensible, reassuring way. But look out for the wrong kinds 


of dirt, which he clearly describes. 


T is well to remember that not all dirt 
I is dirty. While some kinds of dirt are 
exceedingly dangerous, others are abso- 
lutely necessary to life, and no amount of 


. spotless health will be much comfort to 


you after you are dead. ‘Dust thou art, to 
dust returnest, was not spoken of the soul,” 


» but it emphatically was of the body, and 


the more closely and affectionately we at- 
tach ourselves in the spring of youth to the 
mud out of which we were made, the longer 
we shall postpone our final return thereunto. 

Children are like cabbages, not in the 
contents of their heads—perish the thought! 
—but because they need plenty of good, 
clean dirt to grow in. And the only place 
where clean dirt grows is in the open air. 
Only let Nature’s world-housecleaners, the 
sun, the wind, and the rain, get a fair 
chance at it, and they will make and keep 
it clean and sweet for plantlets of all sorts, 
human and otherwise. 

Few things in the history of the world 
have ever been more magnificently helpful 
and improving, have added more to the 
happiness and efficiency of the human race, 
than our modern crusade for cleanliness,— 
surgical cleanness, not the model house- 
keeper variety; but there is no advantage 
in carrying even the best of things to ex- 
tremes. Indeed, as shrewd old Ben Jon- 
son warned us centuries ago, 


’Tis sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds. 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 


Here and there an unusually enthusiastic 
crusader seems in danger of losing his sense 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s articles appear every montl). 


of proportion and is raising the slogan, 
“Death to everything that looks dirty.” 
Which leads either to absurdity or to pes- 
simism, for in spite of our astral bodies and 
subliminal consciousnesses and the like, 
we are, on the physical side, “of the earth, 
earthy,” and shall probably continue so as 
long as, we remain upon this mundane 
sphere, whatever we may grow into after- 
ward. The mental attitude of some excited 
crusaders, in fact, is painfully reminiscent 
of that of the Walrus and the Carpenter. 
who to the sea beach 


Came walking hand in hand, 

They wept like everything to see 
Such quantities of sand; 

“Tf it could but be cleared away,” 
They said, “it would be grand.” 


“Tf seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“That they could get it clear?” 

“T doubt it,” said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


There is dirt and dirt, and fortunately 
not all dirts are dangerous, otherwise life 
would not be worth living. The chief 
dangers of dirt depend upon the germs that 
are in it, and there are good germs and 
bad germs, and the good outnumber the 
bad at least a million to one. What is 
best for the health of our children, as well 
as for our own peace of mind and hope of 
sanity, is the highest scrupulousness about 
certain kinds of dirt, and a wholesome in- 
difference to others. 

We should remember that the best defi- 
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nition of dirt 
yet given is 
that of the 
French _philos- 
opher, “matter 
out of place.” 
In that sense, 
a fancy white 
dress and white shoes on a child in play- 
time are “dirtier” than any amount of leaf 
moll or grass stains, or even good garden 
mu |, spread over his tiny person. 

Certainly any kind of clothing which by 
its expensiveness, or elaborateness, or need 
of |.cing kept immaculate, prevents a child 
from coming to the closest and most inti- 
ma‘e quarters with mother earth, is of the 
Evi! One, and as serious an enemy of health 
as almost any known disease germ. 

‘The question of dirt is very largely one of 
discrimination, and sometimes the discrim- 
ina‘ion is rather a fine one. 

Theoretically, of course, absolute clean- 
lincss is our ideal, but practically we must 
come in contact with a good deal of dirt 
(though it is not actually necessary that 
we should “eat our peck” of it), for no 
matter how nearly our lofty heads may 
sweep the clouds, our feet at least must 
reniain on mother earth. 

fhere is only one poisonous snake to a 
hundred harmless ones, but there is no 
necd of letting yourself be bitten in order 
to decide which is which. 

\s a matter of fact the dirts which our 
children ought to rigidly and absolutely 
avoid, as far as possible, are a compara- 
tively small batch compared with the con- 
tinents of sand and boundless contiguities 
of mud which stretch away from us in all 
directions and fill the entire space between 
us and the horizon. 

:mphatically our worst foes are they of 
our own households, and our first necessary 
step is to break through this dirt shell 
which we have secreted around ourselves, 
let in the air and sunlight of heaven to 
keep it from ever forming again, and get 
out where the 
cleandirtgrows 
as many hours 
of the daylight 
as we can. 

This we 
grown-ups can 
do forourselves 
in our work or 
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avocations and our 
amusements, but our 
poor, helpless little 
tots of children have 
no choice in the matter, 
if some fashion plate of 
a mother or tyrant of a 
nursemaid, anxious to 
save herself trouble in cleaning up, keeps 
them prisoners indoors for fear they will soil 
their clothes, or draggle their pink rosettes. 

One cubic foot of hot stuffy air in the 
most spotless nursery or bedroom, one 
puff of dust from the living-room carpet, 
one cupful of dirty milk, contains more 
dirt, more dangerous poison, than a whole 
acre of grass, or plowed field, or a dozen 
sand heaps, or ten square yards of clean, 
lovely mud puddle. : 

Mud pies are not half so dangerous as 
many of the pies that come on the table, 
because you don’t have to eat them. 

This, of course, is not an apology for dirt, 
nor an excuse for soiled and grimy clothing 
or sticky, smeary hands and faces in chil- 
dren. We all instinctively loathe the sight 
and sheer off from the touch of such young- 
sters, unless they belong to us, or we love 
them very, very much indeed. It is an 
attempt to frankly recognize that there are 
certain kinds of dirt which are dangerous 
and can and should be avoided, while there 
are other kinds which are practically un- 
avoidable and for the most part compara- 
tively harmless. 

We not only have to live upon a ball of 
dirt, but most of us have to earn our living 
by delving more or less deeply in some form 
of it. Not infrequently, alas, the deeper 
we delve the more we make, and there is 
a painful amount of truth in the shrewd 
old North country proverb, “Wheeriver 
theer’s muck theer’s munny.” 

Is there any way in which we can draw 
a line, however roughly and broadly, be- 
tween the dirts that really do count in our 
fight against disease and those that do not? 
Have we any rule of thumb by which to 
decide whether a par- 
ticular contamination 
is a boojum, which you 
will remember has fur 
and “bites savage,” | 
or only a snark, which 
has feathers and can Le 
but scratch? 

we can | 
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now answer this question fairly broadly in 
the affirmative. While following as our 
general rule, that dirt should always be re- 
garded as an enemy and avoided, yet by 
carefully and intelligently considering the 
nature and origin of the different smudges 
and grimes which are apt mysteriously to 
decorate the persons and clothing of our 
offspring, we can decide eight times out of 
ten whether they are harmful or practically 
harmless. 


The Dirts Which Harbor Peril 


The first broad rule that may be laid down 
is that it is chiefly, indeed almost solely, 
the dirts which are of animal origin, human 
or otherwise, which are dangerous. The 
other general principle is that dirts which 
grow naturally out of doors and are ex- 
posed to the full glare of the sun and sweep 
of the winds and splash of the rain are fairly 
safe and harmless. 

Any patch of Mother Earth, of bare 
creation, which lies clear out of doors and 
has not been visibly contaminated by ani- 
mal or human being within twenty-four 
hours, is a pretty safe place for a toddler 
to play on and get as wholesomely and 
delightfully dirty as he pleases, which will 
be like a little pig. 

One of the first and most fundamental 
duties of a model parent is to provide some 
such clean, dry, protected patch of soil, 
sand, or sward, in which his cherub crawl- 
ers can dig and burrow and roll and grub 
to their hearts’ content and grow so hearty 
and brown that the dirt won’t show on 
them. 

We take the greatest pains and spare no 
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expense to dig and mulch and underdrain 
and fertilize and double-rake a bed to 
grow asparagus. Nothing is too good, no 
sunny southeast corner of the garden too 
choice, no amount of deep spading and en- 
richment too much trouble, for our favorite 
rose tree, which we shade from the sun and 
protect from the frost and surround with 
a special ring-fence of its own. Yet we 


never dream of selecting and preparing 
and fencing off a special bed to grow chil- 
dren in, who are far more interesting than 


asparagus and almost as pretty as roses. 
They may be “of more value than many 
sparrows,” but in gardens and grounds they 
are practically ranked far below grass and 
geraniums. 

Any rear corner of the garden, or ocd 
patch where nothing else will grow, will 
do for them, where their muss and litter 
will not show and disturb the frozen tidi- 
ness and apple-pie order of the flower beds 
and the grass and the geraniums in the front 
of the house. 

We ought carefully to select and dedicate 
exclusively to their use the smoothest and 
softest stretch of turf under the shadiest 
tree for summer, and the driest and sun- 
niest hillock or sand mound, for fall and 
spring, and these should be surrounded with 
a netted wire fence, if necessary, to prevent 
contamination by stray cats, dogs, chickens, 
or pigs and vigorously patrolled and raked 
daily by a volunteer “white wings”’ street- 
cleaning brigade. 

Then dress the youngsters to match their 
background, like all healthy young wild 
things that grow out of doors. Supply them 
with entrenching tools and building ma- 
terials and turn them loose every hour o/ 
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ent weather during the day to quarry 

' excavate and construct at their own 
sweet will, no matter how grubby and 

uny they get. 

‘he clothing of children ought to be 

waned for this kind of a life from the time 

.t they are able to crawl: that is to say, 

cir real service or fighting clothes, not of 

urse their parade uniform. White, while 

‘ightful for dress parade service, is an 

urdity for working clothes, except in 
all amounts for contrast purposes, at 

e neck, waist or hair. This does not indi- 
aie by any means that children should be 

~juced to one dull, snuff-colored brigade 

form, or that no attempt should be made 
render their garments attractive and 
pleasing to the eye. 

There are plenty of colors which won’t 
show dirt too glaringly, besides khaki, and 
by an intelligent and tasteful selection of 
Indian blues and lichen greens and buffs 
and warm browns, combined and trimmed 
and contrasted with white and suited to 
each child’s complexion, even more pleas- 
ing and artistic effects can be produced 
than with pure white. Indeed, while 
vanity and coxcombery should be dis- 
couraged, it is well to encourage in children 
a reasonable amount of pride in their per- 
sonal appearance and a due appreciation 
oi becoming costumes. 

Germs of this kind of self-respect and 
rational self-esteem show themselves quite 
early in children and their reasonable culti- 
vation is of the greatest help in the struggle 
for cleanly habits and forms a most valuable 
protection against all kinds of contagions. 

Even the wisdom of babes quickly learns 
\» distinguish between reasonable and un- 
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reasonable degrees of dirtiness, and while 
they will rejoice in their Sunday and other 
special parade trappings as frankly as so 
many little peacocks, what they want for 
their working clothes is some sort of uniform 
which is tough enough in texture and neutral 
enough in tint to allow them to go whole- 
heartedly about their business of digging 
and wading and scuffling and tree climbing, 
without being distracted from the matter 
in hand by fear of rips and tears, or worry 
about retribution which may befall them 
for coming home with stripes, or smears, 
or stains upon their clothing, which can 
neither be brushed off, nor rubbed into 
the background, nor sponged so they won’t 
show. 

It really makes one feel like organizing 
a new Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, to see some of the luckless 
little mites marched out upon daily dress 
parade in our city parks and on some of 
our fashionable streets. Poor little min- 
cing miniature fashion plates, dressed within 
an inch of their lives, with their white kid 
shoes and stockings at half-mast; their 
ruffles and furbelows, ribbons and rosettes, 
until they look like a Christmas card, or a 
picture on a candy box, instead of a living, 
red-blooded growing child, that needs to 
run and race and jump and tumble about. 

The older ones look longingly at every 
stretch of soft green turf that invites them 
to roll down it and every patch of good dirt 
that smiles up at them, and the younger 
ones strain eagerly forward from their 
enameled and casket-like baby buggies and 
stretch out their arms longingly toward 
Mother Earth. But it is of no use, a Gorgon 
in cap and apron stalks alongside or behind 
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them and pounces se- 
verely down upon them 
at their first attempt 
to really enjoy them- 
selves, determined that 
their clothes shall be 
returned to the nursery 
in as nearly a perfect 
state of preservation as 
they left it, whether 
the children inside 
them have got any good 
out of the outing or not. 
And this melancholy 
parade is called their 
play hour! If it is the 
clothes that are to get 
the outing, they might 
as well be wheeled out 
on a clothes-rack and 
the poor youngsters 
be left at home. 
Another general rule 
to be remembered is 
that dirt does not do 
much harm unless it is 
carried into the mouth, 
or breathed into the 
nostrils. Children can 
be trained early not to 
put their hands or their 
playthings into their 
mouths, and then if 
their hands are always 
carefully washed before 
meals, a very large 
share of the dangers of 
dirt can be avoided. 
We are not half as 
much afraid as we once 
were of bad smells or 
gases or vague germs 
and dangers that float 
loose in the air, except 
in the case of dusts 
which are known to be 
poisonous or infected. 
Even such a serious 
danger as lead poison- 
ing for painters and 
other workers in lead 
can be almost abso- 
lutely avoided by thor- 
ough and careful wash- 
ing of the hands before 
meals and strictly 
avoiding the taking 


of lunches at the painting bench or in the 
factory. 


The Really Deadly Things 


The most dangerous dirts that children 
need to be protected against are those in 
the kitchen and the bedroom. Dirty’ or 
partially soured milk, food that has not 
been properly screened from flies and dust, 
puddings that are made out of bread and 
crusts that are beginning to turn stale “but 
will do for the children,” hashes orstews that 
are made out of pieces of meat which are 
beginning to “go,” these and their like 
cause more disease and suffering and death 
among children than all the dirt that ever lay 
out of doors. There is not the least use in 
the world keeping your child dressed in 
spotless white, with fresh laundered counte- 
nance and immaculate hands, if at the 
same time you allow him to eat carelessly 
handled or cheap or inferior foods. 

Only a short time ago a stylishly dressed 
woman cameinto a fashionable grocery store 
in the Riverside Drive region of New York. 
She gave an order for various expensive dain- 
ties and just as she was turning to leaveadded 
carelessly: “Oh, you might just send up one 
egg; any kind will do; it’s for the baby.” 

There is no such thing as a cheap food 
for a child unless you want it to grow into 
a cheap kind of a man. A considerable 
amount of the higher cost of better qualities 
of food, particularly milk, meat, bread and 
butter, fruits and vegetables, is simply the 
price you pay for greater cleanliness and 
care in their growing and handling, their 
shipping and shop protection. 

It is simply astonishing, not to say ap- 
palling how much dirt and dust and filth 
food will absorb without showing it. 

Milk, for instance, is the very emblem 
of purity and harmlessness, yet under the 
snow-white innocence of its surface untold 
thousands of germs of all sorts may lurk 
and disport themselves and flourish. In- 
deed, as a matter of cold, accurate counting 
in the laboratory, ordinary market milk 
contains more millions of germs per pint 
then does raw sewage. 

How easily dirt may escape detection 
in food is gruesomely illustrated by a little 
incident in the campaign for clean food in 
a Middle Western city. The particular 
object of attack was the bakeries, and an 
ordinance was proposed: requiring that each 
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loaf as it came out of the oven should be 
put into a paper bag and sealed and de- 
livered to the customer with the seal un- 
broken. A meeting of the bakers of the 
town had been called, and they were almost 
on the point of agreeing to the proposal 
when an old master baker rose and objected. 
He was “dead agin” the proposal because 
he had seen the scheme tried in a town where 
he had lived before, and ‘Them there bags 
got so dirty before they reached the houses, 
that the customers kicked and wouldn’t 
take the bread!” 

The proposal was unanimously rejected. 

One of the most important and valuable 
movements for the protection of the public 
health and particularly that of children 
is the vigorous and intelligent campaign 
for clean milk, clean food, and clean shops 
and stores which is being conducted all 
over the country by women’s clubs and other 
public spirited committees and organiza- 
tions of women. 

Another very important and dangerous 
form of contamination from which children 
ought to be absolutely protected is that 
winged dirt known as flies. These little 
angels of the pestilence are literally filth 
incarnate, for in filth they live and move 
and have their being. It is not necessary to 
attack them directly, for the rule holds 
absolutely, “No filth, no flies.” We should 
not denounce them too fiercely either, for 
they are solely the result of our own slovenly 
and unsanitary habits; they can breed and 
grow only in heaps of dirt and refuse, gar- 
bage or manure, or other piles of decaying 
animal or vegetable matter such as accumu- 
late solely about our back premises and in 
our barnyards, 

We did not make the fly, but we can 
literally unmake him by keeping our door- 
yards and barnyards clean. And the very 
same care and tidiness which will rid our 
house and farm buildings completely of 
flies will also make them safe places for 
children to play in; or at least reduce their 
dangerousness to a comparative trifle. All 
that is necessary is to clear away the gar- 
bage every day and the manure at least 
once a week, so as to give no time for flies 
to hatch in them. 

It is not very difficult to teach children 
quite early to discriminate between dirts 
and avoid those that are sticky and offen- 
sive and have an evil odor, especially such as 
are to be found about the barnyards and pig- 


pens and hen roosts. 
When this has been ac- 
complished and _ they 
have learned to keep 
their hands out of their 
mouths and the plague 
of flies has been abolish- 
ed, most of the dangers 
of even the animal dirts 
of the farmyard and 
back premises will be 
avoided. 

Children, in fact, 
have a crude natural 
sense of proportion in 
this regard, and soon 
come to understand 
that it is not the “big 
dirt” or “rough dirt” 
that hurts them, but 
the little, sticky, slimy, 
offensive kinds. They 
recognize that a certain 
amount of acquisition 
of marks of the soil is 
inevitable in their busi- 
ness of growing up, and 
have fine indifference 
amounting to almost 
pride in showing, such 
ear-marks of activity. 

There is an amusing 
story told in a New 
England town about 
the three sturdy sons 
of the local judge, who, 
while fine, manly little 
chaps, had something of 
a local reputation as 
terrors and ringleaders 
of the gang. One fine 
morning they, in com- 
pany with two other 
youngsters of somewhat 
more sedate and proper 
habits and conven- 
tional attire, wandered 
into the yard of a new 
boy, who had recently 
come to town, in order 
to get acquainted with 
him and size him up. 
His mother saw them 
from the window and, 
being naturally and 
properly anxious that 
her young hopeful 
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should make only desirable acquaint- 
ances in his new home, went out to in- 
quire who they were. After a little pre- 
liminary chat she asked them their 
names. There was a moment’s pause 
and then the most unabashed of the 
judge’s sons spoke up: “Us three dirty 
ones is Jamisons; these three dudes is 
Carters.” 

It must of course be remembered 
that in the crowded parts of cities and 
towns, where the spaces surrounding 
the houses, or available for play, are 
extremely small, and in parks and pub- 
lic playgrounds, even soil out of doors, 


exposed to the sun and air, is not by 
any means free from dangerous con- 


taminations, such, for instance, as 
sputum. But even under such cir- 
cumstances the amount of protection 
avoided by the elements is surprisingly 
great. The main danger even from 
sputum is its deposition upon sidewalks 
or floors, whose surface is so hard that 
it cannot sink in, and where it is picked 
up damp and fresh on the hem of skirts, 
or on shoes and carried indoors where 
no sunlight can get at it. 

Sputum which falls upon porous sur- 
faces, like sand, or dry earth, or grass, 
where its moisture can be quickly 
absorbed, will have the germs in it 
killed or so greatly weakened as to be 
practically harmless by a few hours of 
sun or even of ordinary daylight on a 
cloudy day. 

The rapidity with which the great 
antiseptic and germicidal forces of 
nature work out of doors is as gratifying 
asit issurprising. If the soil be open 
and porous enough to allow the germs 
to sink into it they are promptly at- 
tacked by another group of enemies, 


and that is the ordinary bacteria of 
the soil, which destroy them with great 
rapidity. Almost the only contagious 
germ of any real dangerousness that 
will survive burial in ordinary soil for 
more than a few days is the bacillus 
of tetanus, or lockjaw. Another must 
be added in subtropical regions, the 
most famous hook-worm of the South, 
whose eggs and larve will live for 
months in the surface layers of the soil. 

Even though dangerous contamina- 
tions should in spite of all precautions 
get upon the skin of children, remem- 
ber there is not the slightest danger 
of their penetrating through it unless 
there be already a scratch, or cut, or 
sore. The human skin is one of the 
toughest, most waterproof, impene- 
trable and dirt-proof textures known. 
Only get the dirt washed off quickly 
enough before children carry it to their 
mouths, or before it has dried and 
formed dust to get into their noses, 
and all will be well. 

Practically nothing can be absorbed 
or taken in through the human skin. 
It is built exactly the other way,—to 
shed things, not soak them up. Even 
the drugs, such as mercury, which we 
once believed to be absorbed through 
the skin, arenow known to be volatilized 
or turned into vapor by the heat of the 
body and their fumes inhaled through 
the nostrils. Children would have to 
be caked and plastered with dirt for 
weeks before any of it would get in 
through their “hides.” 

Get them into the habit of a bath 
“all over” every night; “‘let not the 
sun go down upon thy dirt” and their 
fresh little bodies will shed the dirt as 
clean as a duck’s back does water. 
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FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


ARTHUR S. VERNAY 


1—Seventeenth century Italian silver com- 
pote with glass bowl. 

2—Old French toddy ladle with whalebone 
handle. 

3—“‘George III” silver sugar bowl, dated 
1805. 

4—Georgian silver gravy spoon dated 1801. 

5—One of a set of six Georgian silver gilt 
spoons, dated 1820. 

6—“George III” pierced slice, dated 1805. 

7—One of a set of six “William IV” tea- 
Spoons, dated 1833. 

8—Early Victorian pierced silver spoon. 
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Soiled 


A Plea for 
the 
Outsider 


By 


VIRGINIA 
TERHUNE 
VAN DE WATER 
Author of I 
Left My Wife,” 
“Why We Are Liv- 
ing Together,” 
‘Passing the Love 

of Woman,”’ etc. 


ADustrations by 
W. D. Stevens 


A woman sometimes pours into the ears of another a story 


of marital misery 


ASH your soiled linen at home,” 
says the old maxim. Yes, and 
« build about it a fence so high that 


nobody can see over the top of it. In other 
words, keep your domestic infelicities and 
private worries out of the sight of the indif- 
ferent i curious observer outside the gate. 


Do husbands complain of 
their wives to outsiders? 
Or is the airing of matri- 
monial differences a femi- 
nine failing? Read the 
experiences of an unwilling 
confidante, and decide. 


It is bad form—even worse still, it is 
actual unkindness—to inflict upon the 
mere acquaintance your own worries,— 
worries which belong to you and yours, and 
to nobody else. I am not including in this 
category of those who should not hear of 
your troubles the friend whose right it is to 
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Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


know of them, or the person whose sym- 
pathy may be genuinely helpful to you. 
But there are people who have a way of 
pouring forth complaints of all kinds to the 
most casual companion and who have 
formed this habit and adhere to it. 

I do not mean to criticise my own sex, but 
women are prone to confide to anyone who 
will listen the lapses and faults of their ser- 
vants. Some of them will even go so far as 
to give detailed accounts of the maids’ im- 
pertinences or carelessnesses, and they have 
won the unenviable reputation of doing this 
so much that some unkind critic has said that 
women like best to talk upon the three D’s 
that should be tabooed from polite social in- 
tercourse,—Dress, Domestics and Diseases. 

But the discussion of servants is agreeable 
compared with the discussion of husbands. 

[ assure my brother-man that I do not place 
him and Bridget in the same group,—but 
husbands and servants do occupy much of 
the attention of the married woman.) 

Most women claim that they, as a class, 
ire better than men; some men humor or 
encourage them in this belief. I am not here 
and now putting myself on record as agreeing 
with or dissenting from this opinion in gen- 
eral, but I do believe there is one point on 
which men could give women lessons which 
they might learn to advantage, and that is 
their avoidance of criticism of their wives to 
other men. One seldom finds a decent, faith- 
ful husband talking of his wife’s faults with 
any man or with a group of intimate friends. 
Were he to do so he would be considered a 
cad,—and he would deserve the epithet. 

Perhaps the man who is unfaithful to his 
wife may complain of her to some other 
woman. But we do not include him in the 
circle of honorable and respectable house- 
holders. 

So a trait which men possess which it 
would be well for woman to emulate is their 
loyalty in speech about those to whom they 
are married. Husbands may be disap- 
pointed in their fondest hopes, they may 
have unhappiness in their homes, they may 
resent the exactions of their wives, but if a 
man is worthy of the name he keeps his 
dissatisfactions about his marriage to him- 
self,—except, of course, when he tells them 
to the offender. 

I regret that I cannot say as much for 
women’s silence on such topics. Among six 
couples who were unhappily married all of 
the wives confided to some friend the fail- 
ings,—or worse,—of her erstwhile liege lord. 


Only one of the men was ever heard to speak 
to an outsider of the unfortunate condition 
of affairs, and then he confessed to an old 
friend that ‘‘ Mary and he were not as con- 
genial as he wished they might be.” No, 
“nice fellows” do not talk over such things 
with other men. But some “nice” women 
tell of the peccadilloes of their husbands to 
other women, and while men might discour- 
age such confidences from other men, 
women occasionally encourage them from 
other women. I fear that sometimes when 
a woman pours into the ears of another a 
story of marital misery the confidante will 
come in a good second in recounting some of 
her husband’s wrong-doings. 

I do not mean to imply that all wives do 
this. Heaven forbid! We all know splen- 
did, plucky women who have pretended to 
believe in faithless husbands until death 
freed them from a union that must have 
been a long-drawn-out agony. And some 
women, living with unappreciative, even 
unfaithful, men, have not let their own chil- 
dren suspect the condition of affairs. Surely 
of such stuff are heroines made! One 
woman, married to a man who drank heavily 
and regularly, declined as long as she lived 
to acknowledge to her most intimate friends 
that the man whose name she bore was ever 
intoxicated. Pale-lipped, but smiling, she 
would greet him when he came home, his 
breath reeking of liquor, his walk unsteady, 
and would chat bravely and, seemingly, hap- 
pily, with any visitor who chanced to be 
present. If the husband, after a few min- 
utes of forced conversation, excused himself 
and left the room, the wife would say lightly 
by way of explanation that he had “one of 
the dreadful sick headaches to which he was 
subject,” and “hoped that a little nap would 
relieve him.” 

“One can hardly believe she knows the 
truth!” exclaimed one woman after calling 
at the unhappy home. 

The truth! Only those who saw her grow 
thinner and paler each year suspected what 
a blessing it was when the mystery of 
Death came to relieve her from the appreci- 
ation of that same awful truth that made a 
tragedy of her life. 

In Perceval Gibbon’s remarkable novel, 
“Flower o’ the Peach” he describes such a 
woman so much better than I could possibly 
do that I copy a paragraph from his word- 
picture of the wife of a ‘runkard. He 
speaks of her as “the .»xious, lonely 
woman, . . . driving herself to contrive 
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Soiled Linen 


and arrange to keep the life of the house 
moving in its course, to maintain an assured 
countenance, and all the while to screen 
him” (her husband) “from the public shame 
and ruin. . . . She had lain of nights beside 
a drunken husband, she had fought with 
him when he would have gone out to make a 
show of his staggering gait and blurred 
speech,—horrible, silent battles in a candle- 
lit room, ending in a gasping fall and sick- 
ness,—she had lied and cheated to hide the 
sorry truth, she had bared her soul in grati- 
tude to a kind God that her child had died. 
These things, as a matter of course, women 
accept and belittle their martyrdom.” 

Yet, do not some of us know women 
who do not thus shield their husbands, 
especially when the husband’s fault is that 
of infidelity instead of love of liquor? I 
said as much to a woman the other day and 
she burst forth with: “Well, the man who 
does not behave himself deserves to have his 
wife talk about him to other people. It is 
only right that he should be known to be as 
bad as he is!”’ 

But that is entirely beside the question. 
Two wrongs never made a right and never 
will. ‘The man may deserve punishment, 


but in talking of his sins the wife simply 


lowers her own standard of refinement and 
brings herself nearer his level. I know a 
good woman who put the matter so clearly 
that I take the liberty of quoting her. 

“As long as I live with my husband,” she 
said, “‘my sense of honor and duty to him 
will keep me silent with regard to his faults. 
And were he so unkind to me that I must 
leave him, my pride would keep me silent.” 

There is the right idea in a nutshell. 

Surely married infelicity is one of the bits 
of “‘soiled linen” that should be washed at 
home. One has no right to disgust outsid- 
ers with the sight of it flapping on the neigh- 
bors’ garden-fences or on lines stretched 
along the public street. 

One of the most offensive ways in which 
one can air soiled linen is to carry on con- 
jugal spats in the presence of the chance 
caller or guest. Have you, my reader, ever 
happened to be the unhappy third in a mari- 


tal quarrel? If not, I congratulate you. | 


Insult is added to injury when one of the 
contestants turns to the only outsider pres- 
ent and says, “‘ You see, J claim,” etc., etc., 
ending the so-called explanation with the 
insistent question,— Now, don’t you see 
that Iam right?” Who would dare in such 
circumstances answer in either the negative 


or the affirmative? Yet one outsider 
wounded both husband and wife by replying 
to such an appeal: “Pardon me, but I do 
not consider that the matter is any of my 
business.” 

Years ago I happened to be driving with a 
woman whose husband, when he left home 
in the morning, had instructed his coach- 
man not to have the horses used that day. 
They were tired, he affirmed, and needed 
rest. When the verdict was repeated to the 
wife by the coachman she set it aside and 
ordered the brougham brought around, then 
called for me (ignorant of the circum- 
stances as I was), and took me down-town 
with her. We were in a crowded street 
when her husband, who chanced to be pass- 
ing, signaled to the driver to stop. After 
a question from the master and a reply from 
the servant the owner of the equipage came 
to the carriage door and, after a brief “good 
morning” to me, proceeded then and there 
to tell the wife of his bosom what he thought 
of her conduct, or, as he phrased it, her 
“infernal impudence in countermanding his 
orders.” To this day I recall the horrible 
embarrassment which I felt and which 
changed to acute misery as the wife burst 
into tears. The scene in all occupied not 
more than three minutes, but it seemed to 
me as many hours. One may remark in 
passing that the man who does not talk of 


’ his wife behind her back does not always 


hesitate to speak to her in company in a way 
that is an insult, not only to her but to those 
who happen to be with her, and, it is only just 
to add, in a manner in which the wife would 
not speak to him in the hearing of others. 

You will say that this man was not a gen- 
tleman. Of course he was not, yet he 
passed for one. But what right had either 
of this pair to make an innocent outsider 
suffer for their errors? The man was 
wrong in correcting his wife at that time and 
place, and she intensified the evil begun by 
him when she lost her own self-control. 
Had she said gently (at least while I was 
present), “I’m sorry, dear! Iwas wrong!” 
she might possibly in this way have poured 
oil on the troubled waters to the extent of 
keeping down the waves on her own side of 
the boat. As it was, I, the only passenger 
not responsible for the storm, was made 
mentally and spiritually seasick by the 
commotion ardund me. 

In another home I was once the wretched 
witness of a quarrel at the breakfast table 
between a wife and the husband who had 
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Drawn by W. D. Stevens 


remained at his club until past midnight. 
The husband muttered that “it was a pity 
‘ if a man of forty could not stay out as late 
as he pleased without being lectured like a 


child,” while the wife said that it was 
“pretty hard on a nervous woman to lie 
awake until long past midnight worrying as 
to where her husband was.”’ I do 

not remember where I wished I was 

at that particular moment, but lam 

sure it was anywhere except in the 

home in which I was a guest. 

People who love each 


other may forgive and forget 
such passages at arms. 


The 


Have you, 
my reader, ever 
happened to be 
the unhappy third in a 
marital quarrel ? 


beholder cannot forget them and finds it 
hard to forgive those who have placed her 
in an uncomfortable position. 
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Soiled Linen 


Said one woman: “No matter how cross 
my husband may be when other people are 
around, he is always kind and gentle to me 
when we are alone together.” 

But the other woman retorted: “Well, 
I have no husband, but if I ever have one, 
and he has to misbehave himself at any 
time, I hope it will not be in public, but 
when we are alone, and there will be nobody 
but me to witness or to suffer from it.” 

In which opinion I agree with her entirely. 
We hear much of the misery of marriage to 
“a street angel and a home devil.” But, at 
all events, fewer people suffer when a man 
is only disagreeable in the privacy of his own 
family. Do let us, for the sake of the com- 
fort of humanity, be polite and agreeable 
when abroad! 

It is not only between husband and 
wife that there are altercations that make 
the unwilling listener writhe. Parents and 
children “squabble,” indifferent to the 
fact that an ordinary caller hears them. 
Brothers and sisters quarrel, sometimes ap- 
pealing, as do married couples, to the only 
outsider present to “take sides” in their 
ridiculous arguments. Children are cor- 
rected and punished in the presence of 
friends who long to close their ears that they 


may not hear and their eyes that they may 


not see. Intimate friends disagree so hotly 
that faces are flushed and tears are immi- 
nent, and it rests with the one person not 
concerned to come forward with some 
banal and ineffectual remark in the vain 
attempt to ignore the disturbance and to 
act as if nothing were the matter. And how 
hard it is to think of some speech that may 
possibly change the trend of thought, and 
that yet will not seem to be dragged in, 
shrieking, by the ears! 

Surely the person who washes soiled linen 
in public must be lacking in a proper kind of 
pride. Mothers do not often indulge in this 
practice, and yet I once met a woman who 
complained to me of her daughter and son, 
saying that they did not show her proper 
consideration. I acknowledge that some of 
the misdemeanors of which she told me were 
most reprehensible, but dared I tell her so? 
To say to any mother, “ Your son is a ras- 
cal and your daughter an ingrate,” would, I 
should think, win her everlasting enmity. 

_ I know I would never forgive the person who 
spoke thus of my offspring. Yet, not to 
sympathize would have seemed unkind. I 
said over so many times, “It is too bad!” 
that I felt at last that I knew no other sen- 


tence. I could think of nothing else, ex- 
cept, “Indeed!” or “ You don’t say so!” and 
surely neither of those expressions revealed 
depths of sympathy. And when at last she 
exclaimed: “‘Oh, well, I don’t expect any- 
body to understand what I am suffering! 
But you will know when your turn comes!” 
I knew that I had affronted her just because 
I did not court her anger by denouncing her 
own children as ungrateful young wretches. 

Ah, it is a hard position, that of the out- 
sider who does not know what to say! I 
erred once in speaking the truth to a mother 
who told me that her daughter had not been 
to see her in a month, and “never gave her 
parents a thought, now that she had a home 
of herown.” As the speaker paused for my 
comment, I agreed lamely that “Sarah 
ought to come over often to see her father 
and mother,” but at my feeble condemna- 
tion of her child the old lady veered about 
like a weathervane in a blizzard. 

“T don’t agree with you at all!” she ex- 
claimed. “If you can tell me how a young 
housekeeper with a husband and baby to 
look after can pay proper attention to her 
home and yet run about making calls— 
even on her own mother,—I will be glad to 
have you do so!” 

This was what I got for laying profane 
hands on the special piece of linen that was 
being washed in my presence. I suppose 
I ought to have been glad that my tactless 
speech had, apparently, brought the mother 
to an appreciation of the many demands 
upon her daughter’s time which prevented 
her visiting the parental abode. But, 
somehow, I was not as happy at the results 
of my remark as I might have been were I a 
more altruistic person. And since then, 
under similar circumstances, I have always 
held fast to the safe observation quoted 
above,—‘‘It’s too bad!” 

If we cannot live peaceably with those 
who are near and dear to us, do let us, when 
in public, pretend todoso. Iam not advo- 
cating hypocrisy, but I do feel that the out- 
sider has some rights. Each of us has 
troubles enough of our own, and disagree- 
ments enough with other people, without 
having to witness rows in which we are not 
concerned or to see washed before our un- 
willing eyes pieces of linen so soiled that the 
owners should be ashamed to produce them 
until decent soaking in disinfecting solution, 
washing, boiling, starching and ironing have 
converted them into the white and glisten- 
ing garments of respectability. 
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A Word with 
“Every recipe printed 
herewith has been tested by 
or for the editors of this de- 
partment, and if followed 
with care can be relied 
upon to give perfect re- 
sults. WThe recipes, unless otherwise stated, are 
designed to serve from four to six persons. Level 
measurements are used, without exception. 


A Little Talk to 


KATE DOUGLAS 


A practical den:onstre- 

tion in one of the model 

kitchens under the direc- 
lion of 


MaseL Hype 
Kirrrepcer, B.S. 
President of ‘the Associa- 
tion of Practical House- 
keeping Centers for New 
York; Chairman of the 
New York City Public 
School Lunch Conmittee. 
CONSULTING EDITOR 
of 


THREE MEALS A DAY 
for May. 


the Ilousewife 


"We editors are here to 


ME ALS help YOU. Please feel 
free to write me all ques- 
DAY 2 tions, suggestions and 


criticisms. And won't 

you please be as clear and 
definite as possible in yourecommunications? 
ETHEL R. PEYSER, Associate Editor, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Girls on Cookery 


WIGGIN 


Author of ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” ‘ Mother Carey’s Chickens,” etc. 


Every girl who knows and loves ‘“‘ Rebecca’’ will find the homely, everyday duties of life 
much more interesting and enjoyable after reading this very true and helpful talk from the 
earnest, hard-working woman who is doing so much good in the world, not only with her pen 


but in helping her neighbors. 


HERE is a hard hand and a light one 
in cooking as well as on a horse’s 
rein, and it almost seems as if butter 

and eggs knew their mistress and instinct- 
ively obeyed her orders, feeling themselves 
in the grasp of a superior power. 

“Oven-judgment”’ never comes to some 
women in the course of their lives (and 
we certainly hope that that they will feel 
no need of it in another world!), nor does 
the faculty of deftly combining the neces- 
sary ingredients. The terms “stiff,” “thin,” 
“hard,” “soft” are very flexible and de- 
pend on the cook’s point of view, while the 
art of perfect seasoning and flavoring is all 
too seldom attained. 

Women are largely in the majority in 
New England, and because that is so it 
follows necessarily and naturally that they 


should take a considerable share of civic 
as well as domestic responsibility. 

In church, school, garden, and farm 
work we women are as much needed as in 
the home, and we shall never be able to 
make our villages pleasant and prosperous 
places to live in, nor provide the proper 
environment for the younger generation 
unless we apply ourselves earnestly and 
intelligently to the task. 

The cooking in small hotels and boarding 
houses along our countryside does not com- 
pare with that in England or on the Con- 
tinent, and we are constantly criticized 
for the small amount of nourishment and 
large amount of dyspepsia with which we 
furnish our farming and laboring classes. 

The devising of a good liberal diet, simple 
but varied, is one of the most important 
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Three Meals a Day 


ends to which the mistress of a household 
can devote her energies? Is Dorcas doing 
all she might in this matter? How can we 
inspire and help our brothers, husbands, 
fathers to bring back the old garden to ‘its 
once noble estate? Where are the rows of 
currant and raspberry bushes we used to see 
at the side or back of the house? We need 
not raise small fruits for the market if we 
lack time or strength, land or labor, but 
how about raising things for the family and 
the growing children? 

When I was a girl there were always a 
few black and red currant bushes in the gar- 
den, with blackberries, raspberries, or straw- 
berries. There was a single pear, or crab- 
apple, quince, or plum tree in the orchard, 
and a Concord grape vine over a porch. 
Citron melons were grown then, and there 
was a barberry bush planted by the kitchen 
door; and what delicious preserves for the 
long winter came from those quince and 
apple trees, those citrons and damsons and 
pomegranates} Green and ripe tomatoes 
helped to swell the list, and mother had 
only to buy lemons and sugar and ginger 
to fill the goodeupboard to bursting. Home- 
made jams.and jellies mean a few days in a 
hot kitchen, but what comparison is there 
between these, with their pure, wholesome 
fruit juices, and the gelatine-laden products 
of the shops? 

How shall we make the table more at- 
tractive, the food at once more appetizing 
and nourishing? How, especially, can it 
be done when the mistress of the house is 
a mother of children having, with a little 
help, or without none at all, to take care 
of washing, ironing, sewing, mending, as 
well as cooking? Only a woman of good 
health, rare common sense, great patience, 
and fine spirit can compass this daiiv round 


of duties successfully; but it is a very beau- 
tiful, even a splendid thing when it is com- 
passed! 

A palatable meal, a well-set table, a 
family with keen and appreciative appetite, 
good digestion, hearty, healthy children 
with pleasant table manners, and a general 
feeling that mother is the very best cook 
in the universe! These read like humble 
things, but their sum total is probably one 
of the greatest factors in useful and happy 
living. 

Anyone who has a general helper or a 
servant can easily manage spotless table 
linen, changes of plates, service in courses, 
flowers, and all the accessories that go to 
make up a dainty meal; but how shall the 
tired woman who has been on her feet all 
day keep strength and ambition enough 
to preserve the iceties of life when she is 
completely worn out with its necessities? 
It cannot always be done,—that might as 
well be confessed at the outset. There are 
days of constant interruption, of illness, of 
discouragement, of exhaustion, when things 
are dropped wearily on the table, and the 
children are allowed to eat in confusion and 
hurry and disorder. But this is only occa- 
sional, and any woman who loves and seeks 
after beauty—beauty of cleanliness, fresh- 
ness, order, refinement, harmony, punctual- 
ity—will manage to attain it at least a fair 
portion of the time. Every home in which 
this sort of modest, unostentatious beauty is 
present is a lighthouse to the surrounding 
country. Every housekeeper who can be 
clean without being “p’ison neat,” energetic 
without being a “ bustler,” a good cook with- 
out being too extravagant, hospitable, yet 
keeping strength for her own family,—such 
a woman is as much an inspiration to the 
community as she is to her own household. 


A Few Dorcas Neighborhood Recipes 


From 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


Crossways Fruit Salad 
I can pineapple, cut 


2 lbs. California grapes, seeded 
lb. English walnuts or pecans 


Dressing for Salad 


1 tablespoonful of mustard 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 


Mrs. A. L. Cummings 


3 eggs (yolks) 
Juice of 4 lemon 


‘“BOOK OF DORCAS DISHES” 


\4 cup of vinegar 


A very little cayenne 
I pint of best olive oil 


1 teaspoonful of salt 


Beat yolks and dry ingredients until very 
light and thick. Add a few drops of oil at 
a time until the dressing becomes very thick 
and rather hard; then add oil more rapidly. 
When very thick add a little vinegar, con- 
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Kate DouGLAsS WIGGIN 


This photograph of the famous crealor of 
“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” the “ Penel- 
ope”’ stories, and so many others that have 
delighted and charmed us, has just been ta- 
ken and shows the author as she is today 
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Egg Salad 


Cut a slice from the top of as many hard-cooked eggs as needed, remove the yolk, and cut 


the edge of the white into points. 


A tiny bit cut from the other end will allow the egg to 


stand upright. Rub the removed yolk of the eggs through a. sieve, moisten with boiled 


dressing, and put back into the whites. 


Arrange on lettuce leaves, and garnish with 


radish tulips and radish slices 


tinuing until all the oil and vinegar have 
been used. Add lemon juice and a full cup 
of whipped cream. This dressing will keep 
a long time on ice. This quantity makes 
enough to serve a large company. 


Junior Dorcas Ice Cream Miss Alice Emery 


This delicious cream requires one quart 
of milk, one quart of cream, one quart of 
fruit, and three cups of sugar. Mix the 
sugar and fruit together. Press through a 
collander and freeze. 
Strawberry Frosting Mrs, Frank L. Tarbox 

The white of one egg, beaten stiff; one 
cup of sugar and one-half cup of straw- 
berries, lightly mashed. Beat all together 
until a stiff froth. ’ 


Salmon Souffle Mrs. Emery Harriman 


2 level tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 level tablespoonfuls of flour 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of paprika 


1 pint of milk 

1 cup of stale bread crumbs 

1 pound of cooked salmon 

1 teaspoonful of onion juice 

1 teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

3 eggs 


Prepare a sauce with the butter, flour, 
seasoning and milk; add bread crumbs, 
yolks of eggs well beaten, onion juice, lemon 
juice, parsley, and salmon rubbed fine with 
a silver fork. Then fold in the whites of 
eggs, beaten dry. Turn mixture into a 
buttered baking dish and set this into a dish 


of hot water. Bake about twenty-five min- 
utes in a moderate oven. 
Potato Flour Cake Mrs. Oland Trask 
Take four eggs and beat them separate 
and then together. Add the following in- 
gredients: one cupful of sugar, a pinch of 
salt, one tablespoonful of cold water, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and a good half cup 
of potato flour within which is mixed one 
rounding teaspoonful of baking powder. 


Further recipes from “ A Book of Dorcas Dishes” will appear next month. 
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May Day Cake 


One cupful white sugar, two lablespoonfuls butter, two eggs, one-half cupful milk, one and one-half 


cupfuls flour, one teaspoonful baking powder. 


Cream sugar, butter and eggs together, add milk, 


and then flour with baking powder sifted in, and last, the white of one egg beaten toa stiff froth, 


using other whites in frosting 


ICING: One cupful brown sugar, butter size of walnut, and just enough milk lo wet il. 
Cook until it forms a.ball. Have ready whites of egg beaten to a stiff froth, then put in sugar, 
and whip until smooth. Decorate with buttercups, which are put on with a small camel’s-hair 
brush, using the yolk of an egg mixed with powdered sugar; garnish with bultercups 


Just How to Buy and Cook Pot Roast 


The Eighteenth of the Series of ‘‘Just How"’ Papers 


By ETHEL 
PX ROAST is one of the delicious meat 


dishes that can be made of the cheaper 

(not the cheapest) cuts of beef with 
excellent results. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that the cheaper cuts of meat are 
less nutritious, the fact being that these 
offer the most of nutriment and smallest 
waste. For example, the first ribs of beef 
contain about 13.6 per cent proteid or body- 
building material, and the hindquarter 18.7 
per cent proteid material. 

Perhaps it is not fair to call pot roast a 
cheap dish, because the prices vary so widely 
in different localities, and the cuts vary so 
much. In the vicinity of Providence, R. 1., 
for example, our correspondents report 
prices of 12 to 18 cents a pound; in Phila- 
delphia, 14 to 20 cents, and in New York 
City, 18 to 22 cents. 

In Providence they sell for pot roast the 
rump (14 to 16 cents), shoulder (12 to 14 
cents), and bottom round (16 to 18 cents); 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, the chuck 


R. PEYSER 


roast, next to ribs (14 cents), shoulder cut 
(16 to 18 cents), and the ribs (18 to 20 cents). 
In New York City and the West, prices are 
higher and their range is greater. The cuts 
are bottom round, top sirloin (which is too 
expensive, as a rule, and requires less cook- 
ing), top round and brisket, 16 to 22 cents. 

The eye of the beef is considered the 
epicurean cut for pot roast. This is a trian- 
gular piece of meat taken from the hind- 
quarter between the top and bottom round 
after the bone has been removed. In the 
West, pot roast is often made by cutting 
vertically through the bottom and top 
round (inside round) instead of cutting 
either the bottom or the top round (inside 
round) separately, as is done in the East. 
This top round or part on the inside of the 
hindquarter is exceptionally good for pot 
roast. 

In different localities the names of beef 
cuts are entirely different. In some places, 
for example, the flank is cut so as to include 
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more of the loin, in which case the upper 
portion is often called the flank steak. 
Sometimes the rump is called the rump 
steak; the inside round, the top round; the 
plate, the rattle. Often the cross-ribs and 
brisket are included together under the 
name of cross-ribs; the fore part of the 
cross-ribs is often called the shoulder clod, 
and the leg underneath the second round is 
called the hind shoulder. Often, too, the 
socket and rump together are called simply 
the rump. Consequently one must know 
from what part of the beef the meat should 
be cut and how it looks. This knowledge 
must be acquired in actual marketing. 

Meat for pot roast (and this applies to 
all meat) should be light red, firm, fine- 
grained, showing a little purplish tinge when 
first cut; the lean should be marbled with 
fat; the fat should have a very slight yel- 
low tinge. If yellow, the beef is old. Beef 
must not show a mark if pressed by the 
fingers. Heifer beef is the best, then the 
steer or bullock, and lastly the cow, which 
is generally used for beef only when too old 
for milking. 

The requirements for a successful pot 
roast are fresh meat, slow cooking—about 
one hour per pound unless the top sirloin or 
tenderer parts are employed—and adequate 
seasoning. Buy from four to six pounds of 
beef for any ordinary meal to be served for 
from three to five people. Remove the 
meat at once from its wrappings to avoid 
the taste of paper. Before cooking moisten 
a piece of cheesecloth and rub the beef all 
over carefully. Never soak in water as this 
wastes good protein material. Remove any 
discolored fat. Then put in a frying pan or 
expose to a gas flame and carefully sear each 
side. This seals and coagulates the outside 
of the meat and prevents the escape of 
valuable and nutritious juices. Put in a 
covered pot on top of the stove or in a 
roaster in the oven, with enough water to 
prevent burning, and cook until tender. 
Season to taste, or according to recipe. 

The foregoing are the preliminary steps 
for any recipe for cooking pot roast. Fortu- 
nately this way of cooking beef yields beau- 
tiful results with the fireless cooker, patent 
roasters, and by pot cooking on the top of 
the stove, steaming and by cooking in the 
pressure cooker, which takes one-third the 
time to cook under 20 pounds’ pressure. 
The fireless cooker is probably the most 
valuable means, though a little slower, but 
all methods involving at least three hours 


Just How to Buy and Cook Pot Roast 


are excellent. 
roast recipes: 


Pot Roast 


Three pounds of beef rump, three cupfuls 
of boiling water, one bay leaf, one small 
onion, salt and pepper, two small carrots, two 
sprigs of parsley, one-half teaspoonful of cel- 


Following are good pot 


- ery seed (or one-quarter cupful of celery cut 


in pieces), one tablespoonful flour and one- 
half teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Have the butcher bone and roll the meat, 
dredge it well with salt, pepper and flour, 
and brown it on all sides in a frying pan 
with a little of the fat from the meat, or one 
or two tablespoonfuls of beef drippings or 
pork fat. Put all the ingredients together 
in a small cooker pail, let it simmer thirty 
minutes, set it into a larger pail of boiling 
water and put into a cooker for nine hours 
or more. Reheat it to boiling point; strain 
and thicken the liquor for gravy. Round 
of beef may be used for pot roast, but it is 
drier than the rump, which has some fat 
on it. Four or five pounds of rump will 
make three pounds when boned. Have the 
bone sent from the market to use for soup 
stock. 


From the “ Fireless Cook Book.” 


Real Pot Roast 


Brown two onions, which have been 
thinly sliced, in two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, in a pot with a cover; then add the meat 
and let it steam in the covered pot with just 
enough water to keep the meat from burn- 
ing. Let it cook for three hours or more if 
necessary. Place on a dish and add to it a 
sauce made of one can of tomatoes, one 
tablespoonful of flour and two chopped, 
boiled carrots. Season with a dash of 
paprika and salt to taste. 


Braised Beef with Oysters 


Two pounds of round steak, one cupful 
of oysters, one cupful of water or stock, one 
dash of mace, one clove, some allspice, one 
rounding teaspoonful of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one-third teaspoonful of 
white pepper, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt, a pinch of summer savory, and one- 
half onion, grated. The beef must be in 
one solid piece. Mix the salt, pepper, and 
summer savory with the onion; rub the 
beef well with it on both sides; lay it in the 
kettle with the water, spices, and half of the 
butter, rubbed with half of the flour. Cover 
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Violets 


Make a plain fondant from the whites of two eggs, two lablespoonfuls of cold water, 

and sufficient confectioner’s sugar to mix stiffly. Add a few drops of violet flavoring, 

tint very slightly with violet coloring and form into small bonbons. Top each one with 
a candied violet and set away in a cool place to harden 


closely and simmer gently until the beef is 
tender, which will take from two to three 
hours, or if the beef is tough, possibly a 
little more. It must be cooked very slowly. 
When tender, heat the frying pan very hot, 
melt in it a part of the remaining butter; 
lay the beef in the butter, turn once, frying 
until the outside is browned. Be careful 
not to harden it. After placing the beef on 
a hot platter, fry the oysters in the same 
pan. Lay the fried oysters on the beef and 
keep all warm. Strain the gravy, left from 
stewing the beef, into the frying pan (there 
should be about one pint; add oyster liquor 
and water or soup to make up the quantity, 
if it is scant), mix the rest of the flour until 
smooth with a few drops of cold water; stir 
it into the boiling gravy and boil for five 
minutes; longer if not quite thick enough. 
Pour around the beef and serve hot. 


Left-over Pot Roast 


Use what is left over of a pot roast, run- 
ning it through the meat chopper. Pare 
and quarter one large onion, pour boiling 
water over it and let it stand for about ten 
minutes. Then run it through the chopper, 
season with pepper, and add to it a poultry 
dressing made of one egg, four rolled crack- 
ers, sage, salt and pepper as desired. Put 
all of this into a bowl and work it into a 
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loaf. Place it in an earthen dish and put 
into a moderate oven for an hour. Just be- 
fore serving, remove the cover and let it 
brown. Then take enough boiled macaroni, 
drain off the water, and pour over it the 
brown gravy that has been left from the 
roast and set it on the back of the stove to 
simmer. Heat a can of tomato soup and 
serve with macaroni around the loaf. 


Epicurean Pot Roast 


Buy the “eye of the beef,” which weighs 
about three pounds. Have the butcher 
lard it with pork fat. Before cooking re- 
move the larding and place it in a bowl with 
chopped canned pimentoes and some of the 
pimento juice, a few bread crumbs or 
cracker crumbs to thicken, and a few sprigs 
of chopped parsley. Work all this together 
and press back into the vacant larding holes 
of the beef. Place the beef in a covered iron 
pot on the stove, accompanied by a piece of 
suet, and sear on the outside, but do not 
toughen or hardenit. Then let it cook with 
enough soup stock or water over the slowest 
fire possible for at least three hours. Turn 
the beef every fifteen minutes. Forty 
minutes before the meat is cooked, scrape 
five or six potatoes and put into the pot 
with the meat to brown. Serve hot or 
cold. 
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What to Eat in May 


Tempting and wholesome meals, employing every-da: 
‘or 


shes marked with an asterisk will be found on 


and 700. 


y materials. Recipes 
pages 699 


Wednesday 
May Ist 


BREAKFAST 


Fried hominy Maple syrup 

dam cheese 

Ham Crackers 
ea 


DINNER 
Noodle soup 
Roast chicken 
Fried sweet potatoes 


*Boiled Jerusalem artichokes 
Lettuce salad 


Apple pie 


Thursday 
May 2nd 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baco 


Muffins 
Coffee 


Hominy n and eggs 
LUNCH 
Creamed chicken on toast 
Grist bread 
Fig 
ea 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
White potato croquettes 


Cold slaw 
Coffee 


Friday 
May 3rd 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 


Cereal and cream 
Parsley omelet 


Italian rice 
Apple float cake 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Baked fish 
String beans 
Tomato salad 


Fruit pudding 
Coffee 


Saturday 
May 4th 
BREAKFAST 
Baked with cream 
omin 
Boiled smoked | herring 
Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Bean salad 
*Stuffed potatoes 
Custard 


Tea 
DINNER 


Bouillon 
Veal cutlets 


Fi ddi 
ig pudding 
Coffee 


Green pe 


Sundap 
May 5th 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Sally Lunn 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Clear soup 

Roast lamb with mint sauce 
Boiled rice 


Strawberry ice 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
*Creamed veal on toast 
Potato salad 


Cake Preserves 
Tea 


Wondap 
May 6th 

BREAKFAST 

Stewed rhubarb 
Hominy 
Sausage 
*Moonshine Coffee 
LUNCH 


Lamb stew 
Rice croquettes 
*Ambrosia 


Tea 


DINNER 


Fruit salad 
Prune pudding 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
May 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 


Asparagus salad 
Crackers Cheese 
Heated-over Johnnycake 
Tea Cake 


DINNER 


Pot roast 
Potato chips Brussels sprouts 
Asparagus cold with mayonnaise 
Floating island 

Coffee 


Wiednesdap 
May 8th 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 

Cereal 

Boiled salt mackerel 


Baking powder biscuit 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Sliced cold pot roast 
Potatoes baked in jackets 


Strawberries and cake 
ea 


DINNER 
Hot ham Rice 
Fresh asparagus 
*Okra salad 
Jelly cakes 
Coffee 


Chursdap 
May 9th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Hominy 
Griddle cakes, maple syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Baked hominy 

Ham sandwiches 

Preserves Crackers 
Tea 
DINNER 

Tomato and vermicelli soup 

Broiled beefsteak 

French fried potatoes 
Lettuce salad 


Chocolate pudding 
Coffee 


Friday 
May 10th 


BREAKFAST 


Ora: 

Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 
Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Tomato omelet 


Rhubarb and cream 
Fancy crackers T 


DINNER 


Cream of clams 
Broiled bluefish 


Boiled squash 
Apple compas. hard sauce 
Joffee 
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Grapefruit 
LUNCH 
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|? 
Wafties 
Coffee 
LUNCH Cream of tomatoes 
Lamb chops 
Baked macaroni 
Broiled fish lea 
LUNCH 


What to Eat in May 


May 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
ominy 
Calf's liver and bacon 
‘oast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Creamed bluefish on toast 
Hot beets 
Rolls 
Bananas cut up with cream 
DINNER 
and mushrooms 


rackers 
flee 


Sunbdap 
May 12th 
BREAKFAST 

Stewed apricots and cream 

Cereal 
Toast 
Waffles, maple syrup 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Cream of corn 
Roast Apple jelly 
F ant 
Asparagus cold with French 

ressing 
Raspberry sherbet 
Cake Coffe 
SUPPER 
Chicken salad 


Bread and butter sandwiches 
Cake *Sillabub 


Tea 


Wonday 
May 13th 
BREAKFAST 

Stewed fruit 
Cereal 
Fried eggs 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Creamed chicken 
Rolls 
Fried oyster plant 
Apple turnovers 
Tea 
DINNER 


Clear soup 
Brisket stewed with tomatocs 


rn 
Brown Bett y 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
May 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Strawberries 
Fried eggs and bacon 
Popovers 

Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cheese fondu 
Julienne 


Belly roll 


DINNER 
Oxtail soup 
Stuffed green peppers 
Pineapple salad 
*Batter pudding sauce 

Coffee 


Wednesday 
May 15th 
BREAKFAST 

Sliced pineapple 

Cereal and cream 

Fried fish 
Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Broiled bologna sausage 
Fried hominy 
Coffee jelly 
Tea 


DINNER 
Okra soup 
Broiled beefstcak 
Fresh hot asparazus 


Charlotte russe 
Coffee 


Thursday 
May 16th 
BREAKFAST 


Beef stew 
Chocolate cream pie 
Tea Cake 
DINNER 

Cream of spinach 
Boiled fowl, egg sauce 
Lima beans 


Cocoanut tarts 
Crackers 
Coffce 


Friday 
May 17th 


BREAKFAST 


Cheese 


Oranges 
Cereal 
English muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Salmon croquettes 
Mashed potatoes 


Brea 
Tapioca pudding 
Tea 
DINNER 
Chicken soup 
Boiled fish, tartar 
amed potatc 


Cre: 
*Bread pudding with but terand 
sugar sauce 


Saturday 
May 18th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cere 
Corn beef hash 
Batter cakes with maple syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Coldfish salad 
Hominy croquettes 
beans 
Cake 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
aked veal 


eas 
Chocolate blanc mange 
Coffee 


Sunday 
May 
BREAKFAST 


Strawberries 
Hominy 
Waffles maple syrup 


DINNER 
Roast chicken 
ed 

Potatoes boiled in jackets 

Lettuce salad 

Vanilla ice cream 
Cake Coffee 
SUPPER 


Cold tongue Pineapple cheese 

Rye bread toasted wit 
butter 

Apple float Tea 


Wondap 
May 20th 
BREAKFAST 

Oranges 
Cereal 
Fried eggs 
Beaten biscuit 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cold chicken 
Potatoes au gratin 
Rolls 


Cake Tea 


DINNER 


Soup 
Stuffed shoulder of mutton 
Hot beets 
Lettuce salad 
Lemon pudding 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
May 2ist 
BREAKFAST 

Sliced oranges 

Cereal 
olls 

LUNCH 
Toa 


Welsh rabbit 
Fruit biscuits 


Boiled eggs Breakfast bacon 
Coffee 


st 


Cocoa 


Coffee 


(Concluded on page 698.) 
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What to Eat in May 


(Continued from page 697) 


DINNER 


*Spanish soup 
Roast lamb _ Rice 


Turnips 
Strawberry shortcake 
Coffee 


Wednesday 
May 22nd 
BREAKFAST 

Omelet 


LUNCH 
Sliced cold lamb 
Saratoga chips 
Baked beans, tomato sauce 
Coffee cake 
Tea 


DINNER 
Consommé 
Fricassee chicken with rice 


Apple and celery salad 
Jelly with cream 


Thursday 
May 23rd 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal 


Chicken croquettes 
Riced potatoes 


Beet salad Rolls 
Marmalade 
Tea 
DINNER 
Minced lamb and chicken pie 
Macaroni 


Lettuce salad 
Vanilla cream with 
sauce 

off 


Friday 
May 24th 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal “> berries and cream 


LUNCH 


Sardines 
Toast Preserves 
Tea 


DINNER 


Planked fish 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumber salad 

Custard 
Coffee 


Saturbap 


May 25th 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed figs 
Cereal 
Wheat gems 

offee 


LUNCH 
Fish salad 
Popovers 
Baked apples 
Tea 
DINNER 
Broiled steak with onions 
Peas *Cleveland salad 


arshmallow pudding 
Coffee 


Sunday 
May 26th 
BREAKFAST 

sweet fritters 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Bouillon 
Boiled lamb with caper sauce 


ice 
Orange water ice Cake 

Coffee 

SUPPER 

ed e 

Toast 
Preserves Cake 
Tea 
Wondap 


May 27th 


BREAKFAST 
Stew prunes 


Soft t-cooked egg 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCH 
Cold lamb 
Potatoes baked in skins 
Beet salad Rolls 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Dumpling soup 
Smothered chicken 
Lettuce and grapefruit salad 


Lady Baltimore cake 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
May 28th 
BREAKFAST 


Strawberries 
Cereal and cream 


Eggs 
Southern corn bread 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Creamed chicken 
ot muffins 
Apple pie Cheese 
Tea 


DINNER 
Roast Asparagus 


Cold slaw 
Rhubarb cream 


Wednesday 
May 29th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced pineapple 
Hominy 


Rye bread 
‘offee 
LUNCH 
Roast beef hash 
Spring turnips 
Cold anqeregss (left over) with 
nch dressing 
Coffeebread 
Tea 


DINNER 


Spin 
Fruit salad Cake 
Tapioca custard 
Ccffee 
Thursday 
May 30th (Decoration Day) 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
real 
Tomato omelet 
Rolls 


Coffee 


DINNER 


Consommé 
Roast chicken and 
cranberry jelly 
New potatoes 
Radishes Olives 


SUPPER 


Cold sliced beef & la mode 
Potato and celery salad 


Cup custard and cake 
Coffee 


Friday 


May 3ist 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Oatmeal 
Plain omelet 
Popovers 

‘offee 


LUNCH 


of left-overs 


Almond blanc-mange 
Tea 


DINNER 


Baked bluefish 
Creamed potatoes Corn fritters 
salad 
wherry shortcake 

Coffee 
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i Coffee 
Okra soup 
Beef la mode 
ax 
Green salad 
Cherry pie 
4 
I 
Corn bread 
Coffee 


Strawberries, Rice and Bananas 


Three cupfuls of milk, one cupful of rice, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract, one pound of ripe strawberries, half a cupful of 


fruit syrup, two sliced bananas, and one cupful of whipped cream. 


Put the milk 


into a saucepan with the sugar, bring to boiling point, then sprinkle in the rice and 
simmer until it is tender and the milk absorbed. The rice must be kept stirred. 
As soon as it begins to thicken, add the vanilla, and pour into a wet border mold. 
Pick the strawberries, put them into a basin, and pour the syrup over them, letting 
them soak until needed. Turn out the border of rice onto a platter, fill the center 
with the whipped cream, arrange the sliced bananas down the center, overlapping 


each other. 


Place the strawberries round, and serve cold 


Recipes for the Monthly Bills of Fare 


Corresponding to Dishes marked with an Asterisk on pages 696-698 


Boiled Jerusalem Artichokes 


Put one pound of artichokes into cold 
water. Scrape the artichokes with small 
knife until they are white all over, then put 
them in a pot of boiling water. Cook them 
vigorously for a good half hour, then strain 
the water off and serve very hot with plenty 
of butter, pepper and a little salt. 


Stuffed Potatoes 


Bake the potatoes, and when they are done, 
take out of the oven, cut them in halves and 
scoop the potatoes out of their jackets. Mash 
them until they are smooth with butter, pep- 
per and salt. Put them back again into 
their jackets, and put them in the oven for 
a few minutes to heat and brown on the top. 


Moonshine 


Mix the following as a biscuit dough with 
water, not milk: Two cupfuls of wheat 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, a 
little salt and two tablespoonfuls of lard. 
Roll out until thin. Fry in deep fat until 
they are a golden brown. 


Okra Salad 


Cut the little buttons from the ends of the 
fresh okras, then wash them and put them 
in a pot and cover them well with boiling 
water. Let them boil vigorously for twenty 
minutes, then take them off the stove, strain 
them and then put them in the icebox. 
Serve with French dressing. 


Baked Hominy 


Mash enough left-over hominy to fill an 
ordinary baking dish after all lumps are 
eliminated. Add two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, with 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, salt, 
pepper and about half a cupful of milk, to 
make a stiff batter. Put all this in a dish 
and bake three-quarters of an hour. 


Sillabub 


Sweeten to taste two cupfuls of milk, one 
cupful of cream, with vanilla, nutmeg and 
cinnamon, and churn this in a sillabub 
churn or with a cream whip. Skim off the 
froth as it rises until it is all churned and 
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heap this on the dishes and serve imme- 
diately. This can be served on fresh or 
warmed-over cakes or on lady-fingers. 


Risen Sweet Fritters 


Make a fritter batter of the following: 
One cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, one egg, one-half of a cupful of 
light brown sugar, and a little water to 
make the batter soft. Fry in deep fat, 
dropping in a little at a time so that they 
will puff up into little balls. Cook until they 
become brown and serve as hot as possible. 


Ambrosia 


Grate one fresh cocoanut, slice four 
oranges, four bananas and one medium- 
sized pineapple. Fill a dish with alternate 
layers of all of the fruit and cocoanut, sugar- 
ing each layer to taste. Arrange it so that 
the cocoanut will come on the last layer. 
Assemble this dish at least three hours be- 
fore it is to be served and set on the ice. 


Batter Pudding 


Use one tablespoonful of flour and one- 
half of a cupful of milk to every egg. Steam 
in pudding mold three-quarters of an hour 
and serve hot with hard sauce. For a fam- 
ily of four, use five eggs. 


Bread Pudding 


Pour two cupfuls of boiling milk over half 
of an ordinary loaf of stale bread, mash this 
mixture until smooth and add one tablespoon- 
ful of butter. When this is cool add three 
well-beaten eggs, one-half of a cupful of 
white sugar, a little nutmeg, one teaspoonful 


The Healthful Rhubarb 
By VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


Rhubarb, with its flavor of the springtime, is a valuable aid to the action of the gastric juice, 
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of vanilla, and one cupful of mixed citron, 
seeded raisins and currants. Bake or boil 
this about three-quarters of anhour. Serve 
hot with hard sauce. 


Cleveland Salad 


Four cupfuls of boiling water, three lemons, 
one package of gelatine, four cucumbers and 
one-quarter of a can of red peppers, salt to 
taste and paprika asdesired. Makea hot un- 
sweetened lemonade, add a pinch of salt and 
paprika. Dissolve the gelatine in a cupful 
of water. When it is dissolved, mix it with 
the lemonade. Slice the cucumbers very 
thin and add the peppers, put both in a large 
mold and pour the lemon gelatine over all. 
Set in the refrigerator over night. Serve 
with mayonnaise on a bed of lettuce. 


Creamed Veal 


Cut enough cold veal into fine pieces to 
fill two cups. Season to taste with pepper, 
salt, mace and add a little parsley, according 
to one’s liking; pour over this one cupful of 
milk, put this on the stove and let it come to 
a boil and then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour which has been previously rubbed 
smooth with two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Serve on toast. 


Spanish Soup 


Chop three tablespoonfuls of red and 
green peppers and cook in two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and butter for five minutes. 
Add three cupfuls of stock, two cupfuls or a 
can of tomatoes. Cover this and allow it to 
simmer for twenty minutes; then strain and 
add one-half of a cupful of plain boiled 
macaroni. 


adds novelty to the bill of fare, has the good points of a fruit, and combines deliciously as a 
dessert or a conserve, and is equally valuable served at any meal. 


N cooking rhubarb, invariably peel the 
I stalks closely, throwing them into cold 
water, then drain and cover with hot 
water, bringing slowly to the boiling point, 
then add a tiny pinch of baking soda (to 


correct the acidity), cook until tender, gradu- 
ally sprinkling in a heaping cupfulof granulat- 
ed sugar to each pint of fruit and continue 
cooking down to a rich, thick sauce. If the 
pink color is desired, do not peel so closely. 
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Rhubarb or Pie Plant 
Jelly 


Three pounds of rhubarb, ten ounces of 
lump sugar, one cupful of water, a few 
drops of red coloring, rind of half a 
lemon, four heaping tablespoonfuls of 
powdered gelatin, two cupfuls of whipped 
cream, a few chopped nuts. Put the 
sugar, the water and the lemon rind into 
a saucepan, bring to boiling point, add 
the rhubarb which has been carcfully 
washed and sliced, simmer gently for half 
an hour, then strain. Add the gelatin, 
stir until dissolved, then add the red 
coloring and pour into a wet mold. 
Turn out when set, decorate with 
whipped cream and a few chopped nuts 


New England Rhubarb Griddle Cakes 


Soak two cupfuls of stale bread crumbs in 
two cupfuls of hot milk for one hour and 
then beat smoothly, adding the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, one cupful of flour, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, a pinch of salt 


and lastly two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der and the stiffly whipped egg whites, 
together with a cupful of strained cooked 
rhubarb (sweetened). Bake this on a hot 
soapstone griddle and serve dusted with 
powdered sugar and ground cinnamon. 


Rhubarb and Pineapple Bavarian Cream 


Soak one-half of a box of gelatin in one- 
half cupful of cold water for half an hour, 
meanwhile press a large cupful of sweetened 
stewed rhubarb through a colander and add 
the gelatin that has been dissolved in a 
little hot rhubarb syrup; turning the mix- 
ture into a bowl set in a pan of ice water 
and as soon as it begins to harden beat it 
with a cream whip. Fold in one cupful of 
shredded pineapple and a half pint of 
whipped cream; turn it into individual 
molds and when firm serve on lace-paper 
doilies garnished with thin slices of candied 
pineapple. 


Baked Rhubarb 


Cut the fruit into inch lengths after 
stripping and arrange it in a shallow baking 
dish, dusting thickly with granulated sugar 
and sprinkling with large seeded raisins that 


have been cut in halves. Cover the pan 
closely and at the end of ten minutes pour 
over a half pint of orange syrup, cooking 
in a moderate oven till the fruit is tender; 
then heap on rounds of fresh sponge cake; 
cover with a meringue and return to the 
oven for a few moments to brown. 


Rhubarb Shortcake 


Rub into one heaping cupful of pastry 
flour that has been sifted with a teaspoonful 
of baking powder a pinch each of salt and 
sugar, one teaspoonful of lard and a small 
butter ball. Moisten this to the consistency 
of biscuit dough with sweet milk and arrange 
in two flat cakes, spreading well with butter, 
and after placing one on top of the other 
bake for twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
When the cake is done, break it apart and 
again butter it, spreading it thickly with 
a rhubarb sauce and sweetened whipped 
cream between and on top, dusted with 
finely chopped nut meats. 


Rhubarb Frappé 


Arrange in tall slender glasses alternate 
layers of thick, stewed rhubarb, diced 
bananas, shredded orange and shaved ice, 
sprinkling liberally with powdered sugar, and 
pour over each glassful the juice of half a 
lemon. Place the glasses directly on the 
ice to chill and then add to each portion a 
little powdered cinnamon. Serve immedi- 
ately, capped with stars of whipped cream, 
inserting in the center of each a cherry. 
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A Choice Home Table 


Meals Actually Carried Out in a Suburban Household 


Arranged by VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


EDITOR'S NOTE—These bills of fare, more elaborate than our every-day ones, offer many suggestions 
Recipes for dishes marked with a star will be found on pages 703 


to the housekeeper seeking novelty. 


and 704. 
SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Uncooked cereal 
Broiled smelts "with 
Creamed potatoes Currant rolls 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Grapefruit with cherries 
Little neck clams on the half shell 
Radishes Crackers Olives 
Broiled chicken 
Hominy croquettes 
Asparagus tips 
New potatoes, cream and parsley 


sauce 
Fresh string bean salad 
eese balls 
*Marmalade parfait 
Citron wafers 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Cream tomato bouillon 
‘oast squares 
Fricassee of lobster in green 


Parker House rolls 
atercress salad 
Walnut mousse Wafers 
Russian tea 


MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
wih dates 
Cream 
cornbeef hash 


Swiss eggs 
Toasted nut bread Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cream of asparagus soup 
Crackers 
Terrapin chicken 


in the chafing-dish 
Lettuce sandwiches 


Radishes 

Fruit junket Cake Cocoa 
DINNER 

Vegetable soup Crackers 


oast veal with ham dressing 
Potato croquettes 
Dandelion greens with egg 
Fresh tomato salad 
Cheese fingers 
Strawberry > with cream 
Joffee 


TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fresh pineapple in cubes 
Uncooked cereal Cream 
Broiled chops Potato straws 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Clear bouillon Crackers 


Sliced cold veal German salad 
Beaten biscuit Sweet pickle 
Rhubarb tarts Tea 


DINNER 


Cream of corn soup Croutons 
Roast crown of lamb as 
Apple and mint jelly 
Escalloped potatoes 
of cucumber 
Pulled bread 
*Devil's food with nut 


“Cake 


WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Evaporated 


Cerea 


Popovers Coffee 


DINNER 
Scotch bro 
Roasted beef heart with chestnut 
stuffing 
Browned new potatoes 
Buttered carrots String beans 


ruit sa 
Ginger souffié with custard sauce 
Coffee 
THURSDAY 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries with cream 


Cold oe ream 
Broiled ham Curried eggs 
Rolled cinnamon buns 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Beef tea with Toast fingers 
Savory meat timbales’ with 
mushrooms 
Creamed potatoes 
Frozen pineapple 
*Coffee squares Tea 


DINNER 
Clam chowder Pilot biscuit 
Broiled tenderloin steak 
Fried potatoes Corn fritters 
Mayonnaise of lettuce in tomato 


cups 
Strawberry mousse Sponge cake 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Compote of rhubarb and orange 
Cereal with cream 
Tomato omelet Raised muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Bouillon Toast squares 
Parisian pork tenderloins 
Stuffed potatoes 
Radishes Olives 
Hot nut cakes with chocolate 
sauce 
Russian tea 
Cream of pe: Croutons 
Planked aed with potato balls 
Grilled tomatoes 
Parsnip croquettes 
Cress and cucumber salad 
*Cheese straws 


Grapefruit sherbet Lace cakes 
Coffee 
SATURDAY 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas 
Steamed hominy 
Shad roe croquettes 
Graham bread toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken bouillon Radishes 
Venetian eggs Cress sandwiches 


Strawberry tarts Chocolate 
DINNER 
Bisque of clam Oysterettes 
Roast duck Apple comes 
Potato puff 
Tomato salad in pepper shells 
Strawberry float Jelly roll 


onmee 


SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Chilled strawberries 
Cold cereal Cream 
Broiled a steak with 


Waffles aple syrup 


DINNER 


Clam cocktails Toasted crackers 
Olives adishes 
Roast beef *Yorkshire muffins 
Brow nee new potatoes 

Asparagus 
Belled mushrooms 
Egg and lettuce salad 
Cheese strips 
Coffee nut mousse 
Marshmallow cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Anchovy cana 
Stuffed olives Watercress 
Creamed duck and mushrooms 
in the chafing dish 
Cucumber sandwiches 
Bread sticks 
Orange junket Date cookies 
Chocolate with whipped cream 


MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Steamed oatmeal Cream 
Deviled kidneys Dropped eggs 
Whole wheat gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Corn chowder 
Cold roast beef 
Potato and olive salad 
iny new onions 
Strawberries Cocoanut cup cake 
ea 


DINNER 


Clam broth Crackers 
Delmonico beef stew in the 
casserole with vegetables 
Mayonnaise of lettuce and tomato 
Cheese wafers 
Fruit Rice Coffee 


TUESDAY 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed rhubarb 
Corn meal mush ream 
Broiled ham Coddled ogee 
Buttered toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Grilled sardines 
Braised sweetbreads 
Parsley potato balls 
*Chocolate gingerbread Iced tea 


DINNER 


*Royal bouillon 
Brown bread croutons 
Veal cutlet breaded with brown 
sauce 
Potato Diced new 
rr 


Radish salad Cheese snaps 
Charlotte ra strawberries 
Joffee 
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WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fresh 
Cereal Cream 
Ham omelet German fried 
Snes 
Cereal muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Vermicelli soup Crackers 


Cheese soufflé Olive sandwiches 
Cottage puc with straw- 
sauce 
Tea 
DINNER 
Poached little neck clams 
ackers 
Chicken potpie Riced potatoes 
String beans 
Vegetable salad Cheese wafers 
Banana and pineapple 
Chocolate wafers offee 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Evaporated apples with raisins 
Cereal Cream 
Chicken hash on toast 
Raised biscuits Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Steamed clams Butter sauce 
Veal loaf Tomato pickle 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Russian tea Sand tarts 
DINNER 
Tomato broth with sage 
Pulled bread 
Broiled chops New peas 
Hashed potatoes in cream 
Waldorf salad Cheese pasties 
*Iced —— of rice and quinces 
Seed cookies Coffee 


FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal Cream 
Scrambled eggs with asparagus 
tips in the chafing-dish 
Rice cakes Maple syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Clear soup with noodles 
Curry of lamb Bread sticks 
Sliced cucumber 
Strawberries Angel cake 
Iced tea with orange 
DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup 
routons 
Boiled salmon New potatoes 
Sliced tomato Peas 
Fresh string bean and _ lettuce 
salad, French dressing 
Vanilla ice cream with strawberry 
sauce 
Swiss cakes Coffee 


SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed rhubarb 
Oatmeal with cream 


Broiled shad roe Bacon 
2otato straws 
Bath buns Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Clam bouillon with whipped 
cream 
Salmon timbales Stuffed potatoes 
Strawberry foam Nut cakes 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Little neck clams on the half shell 
Baked ham Spinach 
New potatoes Buttered beets 
Asparagus salad 
Cheese sandwiches 
Frozen diplomat pudding 
Spice wafers Coffee 
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Recipes from a Home ‘Table 


Under this head will be found recipes for a marked 
with an asterisk on pages 702—70: 


Chocolate Gingerbread 


Place in a mixing bowl half a cupful of 
molasses, one tablespoonful each of melted 
lard and butter, half a cupful of brown 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of ground cinna- 
mon, a quarter of a teaspoonful each of 
grated nutmeg and ground ginger and a 
heaping tablespoonful of grated sweet 
chocolate mixed to a paste with a little 
warm water; blend the ingredients thor- 
oughly and then stir in one teaspoonful of 
baking soda dissolved in a small cupful of 
sour cream and sufficient sifted flour to form 
a cake batter. Pour into an oblong greased 
cake pan and bake about twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven, covering when cold with 
a chocolate frosting. 


Marmalade- parfait 


Put half a cupful of sugar and three- 
quarters of a cupful of cold water in a sauce- 
pan and stir over a moderate heat until the 
sugar is dissolved; then let it cook slowly 
without stirring until a little dropped in cold 
water will form a ball when rolled between 
the fingers. Remove immediately from the 
fire, and pour slowly upon the stiffly 
whipped whites of three eggs, beating con- 
stantly until cold and then fold in a pint of 
whipped cream and three tablespoonfuls of 
orange marmalade (be careful not to let any 
liquid that may have drained from the 
cream go into the parfait). Pour at once 
into a water-tight mold and bury in ice and 
rock salt for three hours before serving. 


Devil’s Food Pudding 


Mix together one large cupful of sugar, 
one-half cupful of butter and one-third of a 
cake of chocoiate (melted) ; then add two well- 
beaten eggs, half a cupful of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of baking soda dissolved in a little 
hot water, and about two cupfuls of sifted 
flour; beat until very light, flavoring with half 
a teaspoonful of vanilla extract and bake in 
small individual greased cake pans, allowing 
about fifteen minutes in a moderate oven. 


Nut Cream Sauce 


Cream together one-fourth of a cupful of 
butter and half a cupful of powdered sugar, 
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beating in slowly one tablespoonful of 
thick maple syrup, three tablespoonfuls of 
whipped cream and a small cupful of 
chopped nut meats. Keep in a cool place 
until ready to serve. : 


Royal Bouillon 


To make three pints of rich bouillon, take 
two and a half pounds of lean beef that has 
been finely chopped and cover with two 
and a half quarts of cold water, allowing it 
to stand for one hour; then cover and place 
on a moderate fire, only just simmering for 
three hours and remove any scum that may 
arise; now add one small onion, one carrot, 
a sprig of parsley, one bay leaf, two cloves, 
four peppercorns and two stalks of celery, 
all cut into dice, and simmer until the vege- 
tables are tender. Strain into an earthen- 
ware bowl and let it cool without covering. 
When ready to serve remove any grease and 
place in a granite saucepan with ‘the white 
of one egg, stirring until it boils; then strain 
again through a fine cloth without pressing 
and serve immediately. 


Iced Compote of Rice and Quinces 


Put into a double boiler one and one-half 
pints of milk and a little grated lemon rind. 
Add when this boils one-half cupful of 
washed rice and a saltspoonful of salt; cook 
until the rice is tender and the milk nearly 
boiled away and stir in the stiffly whipped 
white of one egg, half a cupful of sugar and 
one-half ounce of gelatine that has been dis- 


solved in a little hot water. Allow the mix- 
ture to cool, but before it stiffens fold in half 
a pint of sweetened whipped cream and a 
few drops of lemon juice; pour immediately 
into a ring mold and place in the icebox 
to become firm. Serve unmolded with the 
center filled with preserved quinces that 
have been drained and sliced. 


Coffee Squares 


Cream one-half cupful of sugar with the 
same quantity of butter, adding one well- 
beaten egg, half a cupful of strained black 
coffee, a pinch of salt, half a cupful of milk 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
sifted with two cupfuls of flour; beat thor- 
oughly and then stir in half a cupful of 
floured currants. Pour into a_ well-but- 
tered square pan, and after sprinkling with 
cinnamon and powdered sugar bake in a 
moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. 
Cut when cold into small squares. 


Yorkshire Muffins 


Stir into two cupfuls of sifted flour a pinch 
of salt, three well-beaten eggs and two scant 
cupfuls of milk—beating with an egg beater 
until the batter is full of bubbles. Half an 
hour before the roast of beef is to be 
served pour a little of the dripping from 
the meat into a hot shallow pan, contain- 
ing a number of hot greased muffin rings 
and fill with the Yorkshire batter. Serve 
when nicely browned as a border to the 
roast. 
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Artichokes, Boiled Jerusalem... . 
Bouillon, Royal 

Braised Beef with Oysters 

Coffee Squares 

Fritters, Risen Sweet 


Pot Roast, Real 


Iced Compote of Rice and Guinces 704 Rhubarb, Frappé 
703 


Marmalade-parfait 
dhe Cake 


Pot Roast, Epicurean........... 
Pot Roast, Left-over... . 


Rhubarb Griddle Cakes 
Rhubarb or Pie Plant Jelly 


Salad, Cressways Fruit 
Salad, Dressing for 


Sauce, Nut Cream............ 
Sillabub 


Soup, Spanish 
Strawberries, Rice and Bananas. 699 


Rhubarb and Pineapple Bavarian 
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Little Things That are no Trifles 


MARION HARLAND 


II—wuNAIRED CLOSETS 


In Which is Laid Bare the Real ‘‘ Skeleton in the Cupboard”’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Last month’s paper in this series dealt with “Tea and Toast.” 


YENTILATION—for health’s sake— 

may be catalogued among “modern 

improvements.” Our forbears recked 

as little of it as of the purifying properties of 

the blessed sunlight, for which we pay by 

the square yard in metropolitan “apart- 
ments.” 

Those sainted ancestors of ours nailed 
down the windows of chambers and living 
room early in November, and to exclude 
further the “death-dealing blasts,” tacked 
list along the window casings and laid sand- 
bags against the cracks at the bottom of 
outer doors. In the Middle and Southern 
States, partial reparation of the violation of 
sanitary laws was made by keeping the fire 
all night in open fireplaces. The New 
Englander boarded up his chimneys and set 
air-tight stoves upon what was left of the 
hearth. All winter long the women of the 
family lived and moved and did their breath- 
ing in the foul atmosphere thus secured for 
household use. If there were added to 
exhalations from human bodies and the 
smell of dead-and-gone meals, the blend of 
decaying vegetables that oozed its way 
through joints in the floors from bins in the 
cellar, no effort was made to alter conditions 
to which the dwellers in the stuffy habita- 
tions had been used all their lives. Why 
those lives were drawn out to an average of 
thirty-three-and-a-fraction years must ever 
remain a mystery. 

One thing is certain: the diet of the hardy 
generation offered no compensation for the 
quality of the air they breathed. 

“What meats could you get in the dead of 
winter?” was asked of the “oldest resi- 
dent,” a left-over from the unventilated age. 

“We had no butcher’s meat,” quavered 
the nonagenarian. “Only salt pork—plenty 
of it, and sweet asa nut! Wedon’t see such 
nowadays.” 

Salt pork on week days with cabbage and 


potatoes; on Sundays, baked beans for 
breakfast, and “‘b’iled dinner”’ at noon, the 
stale odors of which mingled with the 
stagnant pool of atmosphere. The “best 
room” was so strongly impregnated with it 
that no one who ever entered it fifty or 
even thirty years ago (for the “best room” 
was not abolished in some localities at that 
date) can ever lose the memory of it. 

A reminiscence of the times of ignorance 
at which the scientific philanthropist of to- 
day finds it hard to wink may be had by 
opening the doors of closets in many other- 
wise well-managed homes. We have learned 
that sunshine means life and growth, and 
chill and darkness stand for arrested devel- 
opment and, in time, death. The least liter- 
ate of housemothers has heard of germs. 
My excellent chambermaid, seeing me 
inhale camphor for incipient influenza, 
opined respectfully that “it will kill bacilli, 
I suppose?” I am pleased to add that she 
shares in my horror of airless closets and 
rubbish cubbies. There were real and 
spacious “‘cubby-holes” in our ancestral 
homesteads. She was a notable housewife 
who saw to it that hers were overhauled 
once a year. In one New England farm- 
stead which I had the privilege of exploring 
awhile ago, the kindly soul who was spend- 
ing her last days in the home in which she 
was born, told me she “‘ guessed nobody had 
so much as peeked into that cubby for ten 
years—maybe longer.” 

Saying which, she pulled open the door, a 
bit stiff in the joints from disuse, and the old 
familiar smell rushed upon my senses. 

“Kinder close—ain’t it?” commented the 
hostess, sniffing disgustedly. “‘You see 
there’s nothing in there but old papers and 
books and worn-out boots and shoes and a 
trunk or two—things the moths won’t eat, 
you know.” 

The cubby was six feet deep under the 
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eaves, and four or five feet wide, and was 
crammed full of “things.” 

A window at the far end of the attic was 
open, and a swish of fresh air brought to my 
nostrils the salt “tang” of the sea rolling 
and moaning less than a half mile away. 
For a century and a quarter not a breath of 
that glorious elixir of life had been admitted 
to the interior of the old house from Novem- 
ber to March of each year. The warped 
door of the lumber room had rusted in 
hinges and lock for ten years before my 
visit. This when, as the mother told me 
with pride that was pretty to see, her 
daughter was a teacher in a girls’ school in 
Boston! It was hot under the sloping 
eaves. It must be cold there in midwinter. 
I know enough of the natural history and the 
“tricks and the manners” of germs to be 
confident of their continued and prolific 
existence during all extremes of weather. 
I checked myself when the good woman 
stooped to the dark recess and sniffed again 
and audibly. 

“°Tis kinder close—ain’t it?” she re- 
peated, carelessly. 

My impulse had been to slam the doo 
abruptly, so sure was I that the sea breeze 
was wafting myriads of living organisms 
down the stairs to new breeding grounds in 
the rooms below. 

Book closets that are seldom visited and 
not cleared out once a year may not harbor 
moth. But the dust gathers and deepens 
with each month, and where dust is, disease 
lurks in wait for conditions favorable to 
development of its true nature. 

This is not a scientific treatise, nor am I, 
in any sense of the term, a scientific writer. 
I do dip, often, into the fascinating and most 
commonsensible works of the prince of every- 
day practical scientific teachers—John Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S. Read with me for a moment. 

In summing up his experiments in the 
chapter entitled “‘Putrefaction and Infec- 
tion,” he says: ‘“‘We have now to look more 
closely at these particles, foreign to the air, 
but floating in it, and proved beyond doubt 
to be the origin of all the bacterial life which 
our experiments have thus far revealed. 
The existence of the particles is quite as cer- 
tain as if they could be felt between the 
fingers or seen by the naked eye.” 

Will our practical housewife give diligent 
heed to his analysis of the “floating matter 
in the air” which she knows as “dust’’? 

“We find upon examination that this 
dust is mainly organic matter—in part liv- 
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ing, in part dead. There are among it par- 
ticles of ground straw, torn rags, smoke, the 
pollen of flowers, the spores of fungi, and 
the germs of other things. Doubtless they 
sometimes attach themselves to coarser par- 
ticles, organic and inorganic, . . . but they 
need no such rafts to carry them through the 
air, being themselves endowed with a power 
of flotation commensurate with their ex- 
treme smallness and the specific lightness of 
the matter of which they are composed.” 
Unscientific Byron tells us— 


“The dust we tread on was once alive!” 


What we have to fear is that it may be as 
alive now as it ever was. Yet, who thinks 
of sterilizing books and papers and the 
“other things the moths won’t eat,” before 
laying them away in dark closets, there to re- 
main untouched for weeks, months and years? 

We allude, shudderingly, to the habit of 
our foremothers of making up beds before 
the warmth of the human bodies that had 
sweltered for hours between blankets and 
feather ticks had passed away. I once 
heard a woman enlarge upon the “filthy 
slovenliness”’ of this for a good half hour. 
She “made a point” of never having a bed 
made up under three hours after she got out 
of it. The covers were all stripped off and 
hung upon the backs of chairs; the slips 
were taken from pillows and bolster and the 
mattresses turned, beaten and set on end, 
to insure thorough ventilation. 

So far, so good! She was right in every 
particular of the process. 

She went on to tell us how she was moved 
to this carefulness by reading as a child a 
treatise upon ventilation of bedrooms, in 
which occurred the sentence—‘“ If the exhal- 
ations from the human body thrown off dur- 
ing sleep were faintly colored, one could not 
see across one’s bedroom upon awakening 
in the morning.” 

Yet, when a listener observed that she 
aired as faithfully the gowns she took off 
at night, the lecturer shrugged disdainful 
shoulders: 

“T call that being more nice than wise! 
A good shake is all they need. Handsome 
gowns gather dust when hung about the 
room. The air is full of floating matter, 
you know. When I think of it, I feel as if I 
ought to wear a filterer over my mouth. 
Now, J’’—the invariable preface of her 
reply to another’s description of any meth- 
od unlike her own—‘J had a big wardrobe 
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closet built as nearly dustproof as it could 
be made. When I take off a gown or wrap, 
I shake it vigorously and hang it at once in 
the closet. Then I throw a light covering 
over it.” 

Whereupon—with the air of a professor 
giving a demonstration address—she led the 
way to the model closet and opened the door 
with a flourish. 

The day was warm; the closet was spa- 
cious, deep and dark, and filled from end 
to end with handsome clothing. Although 
four or five feet away, I smelled plainly the 
effluvium (there is no other word for it!) that 
flowed slowly through the outer room. 

This is not what the ultra-fastidious 
would call “fa nice subject.” The evil of 
which I treat is less “nice” than the plain 
discussion of it. 

Night and day, the human body goes on 
secreting insensible perspiration and pouring 
out through millions of tiny beneficent 
pores (the safety valves of the system) 
effete matter that, if retained in the blood 
and liver and other organs, would poison the 
victim of the congestion. These exudations 


are volatile and soak into the clothing. 
When they are stale, they cling persistently 


and are offensive to the senses. One shake 
does not get rid of them. Wearers of the 
saturated garments who appreciate this fact 
shake them hard, and hang them in the open 
air in summer. In winter, if it be not con- 
venient to take them into another than the 
sleeping-room, they are suspended at length 
in the sluice of fresh air entering the opened 
window and escaping by the door or transom. 

But to our wardrobe closet! Do not con- 
tent yourself with the thorough airing of 
cloaks, shirtwaists, gowns and skirts, each 
of which should be turned wrongside out 
that the air may reach the parts which have 
come into direct contact with the body. 
Leave the door of the wardrobe open while 
the room and bed are in airing in the morn- 
ing. Close radiator or register, that the 
atmosphere may be chilled and sterilized. 

We call this “changing the air.” When 
our English progenitors did their annual 
housecleaning, by scraping with muck-rakes 
the rotting rushes from the floors, scrub- 
bing the boards, and, when they were dry, re- 
covering them with fresh reeds, they called 
the operation “sweetening the house.” 

Our premises are sweetened daily. There 
should be no odor about a clothes-closet. 
If gowns and wraps and other clothing 
which have been hung there as soon as they 
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are removed from the body remain shut up 
without airing, except what they get when 
the door is unclosed in order to take down 
or put away articles that have been used, 
there will creep into the recesses, and abide 
there, the peculiar and unmistakable smell 
of decomposed exuviz of the human body. 

The unaired closet is the favorite resort 
for moths. A scrap of woolen stuff; a 
feather; an inch of swan’s-down; a furry 
fluff, blown into a corner and lodged there— 
is enough to give them foothold. As our 
New England woman said, there are things 
they do not eat; but do not presume upon 
the knowledge. I have seen them hang 
thick by heads or heels in the fretted cornice 
of a room fifteen feet high, living and rearing 
large families where there was, so far as we 
could detect, nothing moth-eatable within 
the area of four rooms. They get there, 
and when once there they possess the land. 
Their wingless cousin-german, the Buffalo 
Bug, may be more chary of entering pre- 
cincts where he is not sure of finding carpet, 
rug or woolen hanging within easy gnawing- 
distance. He is as tenacious a squatter 
when he has made up his mind to emigrate 
to our closet. 

A housewifely hint comes in patly here: 
If you discover that the unaired closet is in- 
fested by gentry of this sort, and by even 
more unspeakable nuisances, do not tem- 
porize with the plague. Remove every- 
thing portable from hooks, shelves and 
floor. Sweep and brush, and burn the 
sweepings without the delay of a moment. 
Hang and lay all you have taken from the 
infested region in the hot sunshine out-of- 
doors and turn often while they are in sun- 
ning. Set upon the floor of the closet a tiny 
alcohol lamp and hang over it a small sauce- 
pan containing half a cupful of formalde- 
hyde. As soon as it begins to boil, shut the 
door and let the liquid simmer itself away. 
Do not open the closet for six or seven hours. 
Throw the door wide then, and stand back 
to avoid the stifling gases. When the smell 
is dissipated, put back clothing, etc. Not 
one of the pests that skulked in cracks and 
crannies will have escaped destruction, and 
the eggs and larve will never come to life. 

This is an extreme measure, If the clos- 
ets be well aired and often; if none but 
clean, sweet clothes are kept there; if, as 
the warm weather approaches, the place be 
thoroughly emptied and cleaned, and the 
refuse cremated, every month, you should 
not have to resort to fumigation. 
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Fifteen Minutes Day 


What a Mother Can Do for Her Child’s Ph ysical Welfare 


LOUISE SCUDDAY 


This article contains the most advanced medical information obtainable concerning the 
subject discussed. Ultra-conservative doctors and many young ones oppose these ideas, but 
every one of the statements here made has been indorsed by one or more eminent medical 


authorities. 


NY mother can, in fifteen minutes a 
A day, do much for the good looks and 
good health of her child, and prevent 
untold suffering, spiritual and physical, in 
mature life. It is sobering to think of the 
countless chagrins and mental morbidities 
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The names of such authorities can be furnished. 


and physical deformities now stalking 
around the earth, which the intelligent use 
of fifteen minutes a day would have spared 
the adults of this generation had doctors 
been able to tell mothers twenty years ago 
as much as they are able to tell them now. 
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But the very knowledge of the modern 
miracles in the line of assisting and counter- 
acting nature has its particular danger, and 
makes it the more essential that the mother 
should know how far such a process can go 
and what are its definite limitations. The 
molding that in many cases means a child’s 
salvation, means in many others the med- 
dling that mars it for life. 

For instance, it used to be the insane 
fashion of parents and public schools to 
insist that a child be right-handed. Even 
now the fashion prevails, and mothers often 
tell triumphantly the methods they used 
in forcing Willie to become right-handed. 
California has wisely passed a law that no 
child shall be compelled to use his right 
hand, if he persistently prefers to use his 
left. A left-handed child has its dominant 
intellectual centers on the right side of the 
brain instead of on the left as a right-handed 
child has; that is the reason he uses his 
lefthand. Andif youmakehimchangetothe 
right one, you oblige him to pass his nervous 
and mental impulses back and forth across his 
brain. The consequence is awkwardness, 
slowness, dullness, and incompetence. 

The same thing may be said to the well- 
intentioned but pernicious shaping by fond 
fingers of the head of the very young baby. 
So far from ever being touched with the 
idea of shaping it, the head should be in- 
variably handled with the utmost caution. 
Such manipulation may in a double way in- 
jure the brain itself—directly, through the 
two soft spots of the skull and the soft join- 
ings between the bones; and also through 
the arbitrary compression and expansion of 
certain areas of the skull, causing an internal 
maldevelopment. Nor is it wise for the 
mother to try to straighten the legs of her 
infant. This is a simple enough affair, but 
it requires both a doctor and a plaster cast. 


Unshapely Ears 


The ears, however, are a safe subject for 
modeling. Whenever necessary, they can 
and should be gently pinched and pressed 
into better shape. If the upper and lower 
lobes stick out, they can be taught to lie 
straight. And if the ears themselves stand 
out, almost any druggist sells a cap that 
will prevent this unsightly deformity from 
becoming permanent. A mother should 
carefully cleanse the infant’s ears of wax, 
by means of a piece ofabsorbent cotton 
wrapped around the end of amatch. Every 


morning she should examine them to see if 
there is any white discharge. If there is, 
send for the doctor to attend to nose and 
ears at once. This discharge comes from an 
abscess, which, if not immediately treated, 
may make that ear deaf for life, or it may 
eat its way into the brain. A baby the pic- 
ture of health died after four days’ illness 
from an abscess of the ear, the poison of 
which had forced its way through the thin 
wall into the brain. This was discovered in 
autopsy, as not one of the four doctors 
called in had thought of examining the in- 
fant’s ears. White discharges in the ear 
always mean nasal stoppage. 


The Fragility of the Nose 


The chief cause of nasal stoppage is ex- 
ternal injury to the nose in infancy or early 
childhood. A child’s nose can receive seri- 
ous damage more easily and unapparently 
than any other part of his body. Even an 
ungentle sponge can break the little bones 
that support the arch of the nose and that 
are, in babyhood, of tissue-paper fragility. 
For this reason, no matter what shape it 
threatens to be, the nose should never be 
manipulated. I read once the triumphant 
narration of a young mother who had con- 
ferred upon her child aristocratic nostrils 
by clasping them in a clothespin as he slept! 
She had evidently got the idea from “‘ Little 
Women,” where it was put forward humor- 
ously. Any bending of the central bone of 
the nose is unmarked, save for a slight 
bruise on the outer flesh lasting a day or 
two; but the injury is permanent and pro- 
duces much devastation. Nose stoppage 
means mouth breathing, projecting upper 
teeth, receding lower jaw, adenoids, and 
tonsilitis. The importance of this slight 
initial injury cannot, then, be overesti- 
mated. Never let anything touch your 
child’s nose if you can help it. If he falls 
heavily on his face, or if for other reason 
you fear that the nose is damaged, send at 
once for a physician. As he grows older, as- 
sure yourself constantly that his nose is in 
good working order. 


Mouth Breathing 


The best way to keep the nose in good 
working order is by breathing exercises. 
These should be taken for three minutes, 
morning and night, at an open window by 


“all children, especially if they do not have 
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plenty of outdoor play. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the child brought up on 
breathing exercises and continuing them 
throughout life cannot have tuberculosis. 
The best substitute that can be found for 
vigorous outdoor play is to inhale a breath 
as slowly and as long as possible, and im- 
mediately exhale it in the same manner. 
It should be inhaled and exhaled through 
the nose, and if the child cannot take a 
deep breath in this way, and has not a tem- 
porary cold, he has nasal stoppage either 
through eye strain or through early injury. 
When nasal stoppage comes from eye strain, 
proper glasses will relieve the nose as well 
astheeyes. Whenitcomes from early injury 
—the bending of the middle bone of the 
nose—it can be cured only by operation. 
Nowadays this is the simplest of matters, 
quite painless and taking less than five 
minutes. 

If you are one of those unfortunate moth- 
ers who have a sentimental and unreasoning 
dread of an operation, it is best for you to 
face the matter squarely. You may be sure 
that your child will one day bitterly accuse 
you for the physical and mental suffering 
and ugliness your sentimentality has fas- 
tened permanently upon him. That nasal 
stoppage may change the whole shape of 
the facial structure is well known. It is the 
way that breeders sometimes alter the head 
of a bulldog. Pushing in the nose stops it 
up, forces the puppy to breathe through the 
mouth, and thus hinders the development of 
the upper part of its face. What happens 
by deliberate intention to a bulldog hap- 
pens by accident to a child; his face under- 
goes the same structural changes as a result. 
And the act of the doting mother in allowing 
these structural changes to take place is 
just as selfish and just as cruel as the breed- 
er’s in deliberately causing them. 

While few things have a more intimate 
bearing on physical, mental, and moral dis- 
aster than habitual mouth breathing, it is 
ruinous to make a child with nasal stoppage 
breathe with his mouth closed. Almost all 
the deaf people in the world owe their deaf- 
ness to breathing through a nose partially 
obstructed. It is never safe to make a child 
breathe through his nose. If the nasal pas- 
sages are free and open, he will generally do 
so instinctively. If they are not—and the 
breathing exercise above mentioned is the 
best way for any mother to find out for her- 
self—he should be taken to a nose specialist 
for this trivial though far-reaching opera- 
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tion. Upon having the nasal passages 
opened, the young child will at once breathe 
with closed mouth while sleeping. If he 
has been a mouth breather so long as to 
cause his front teeth to protrude, then it is 
too much of an effort for him to close his 
lips, and he can be assisted only by the 
straightening of the teeth. 


Irregular Teeth 


Examine the teeth once a week to see if 
they are coming in straight; that is, in the 
perfect curve of the outline of the jaw. If 
they show signs of irregularity, at once con- 
sult an orthodontist—that kind of dentist 
who makes a specialty of correcting irregu- 
lar teeth. None of the permanent teeth of 
the child should ever be removed under 
any circumstances whatever, except hopeless 
decay. Teeth are sometimes taken out by 
old-fashioned dentists in order to make 
room for others. If the mouth is crowded, 
it is not because the child has too many 
teeth, but because his jaw needs widening. 
This, the orthodontist knows how to do, and 
the sooner he does it the better, since the 
process is painless with young children but 
causes increasing discomfort as they grow 
older. The perfect position of every tooth, 
and no tooth missing, is the necessary condi- 
tion for regularity of contour in the face. 
Irregular lower teeth cause a receding chin 
and hence overlapping of the upper jaw. 
Irregular upper teeth cause the so-called 
bulldog jaw—the projection of the lower 
one. Teeth so irregular as to come in at 
right angles press on a nerve and may pro- 
duce nerve exhaustion and even insanity. 
Besides being hostile to good looks and to 
good health, irregular teeth are always the 
earliest to decay because they afford lodg- 
ment for particles of food. A mother ought 
to make sure that teeth are brushed morn- 
ing and evening, milk teeth as well as sec- 
onds, and that the brush is used.not with 
horizontal or rotary motion, but up and 
down in a sweeping stroke that cleans the 
entire gums as well as the teeth. 

Frequently the child’s tongue should be 
pressed down with the handle of a teaspoon 
and the throat examined for enlarged ton- 
sils. Two little fiery pink knobs at the 
sides of the back of the throat disclose this 
extremely dangerous condition. A doctor 
should be seen at once, or the child may be- 
come a prey to any contagious disease, or 
to inflammatory rheumatism frequently 
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ending in serious heart trouble. The ears, 
too, need constant investigation. Fre- 
quently satisfy yourself, by pressing in the 
flap over the ear orifice, that the child hears 
as well with one ear as with the other. If 
he does not, take him to the doctor at once. 
You may save him, not only the hearing of 
the threatened ear, but great suffering in 
after life. 

Every morning the nose and throat of the 
child should be disinfected with any simple 
antiseptic solution, used as a spray. When 
you spray the child’s throat tell him to say 
“Ah.” If you make a little game of it, it 
will amuse him, while at the same time the 
sound raises the soft palate and lowers the 
tongue. 


Testing the Eyes 


Once a month examine the eyes for granu- 
lation. Pull down the lower lid by applying 
a downward pressure of the finger tip an 
inch below the eye, and carefully turn out 
the upper lid over the tapering end of a 
penholder. If the inside membrane is not 
smooth, but has granules scattered over it 
like tiny grains of rice, the chiid has granu- 
lated lids. The exciting cause of this is 
external contagion, but an eye that is free 
from strain would successfully resist the 
contagion. Granulated eyelids always de- 
note a need for proper glasses. 

For this need the mother should always 
be on the lookout. The eyes of a child 
should be tested twice a year, and the 
mother can do it. She should get from any 
optician the card of test letters that he dis- 
tributes as an advertisement. The child 
ought to see, at a distance of twenty feet, 
the line of letters labeled “ Fifteen feet.” If 
he cannot, take him to an oculist for glasses. 
Do not allow the child to learn to read or to 
go to school until an oculist has found out 
whether he needs glasses for near work. If 
you do this, you will never have a near- 
sighted child. If either eye turns in or out, 
or if both do, it is an infallible sign that the 
child needs glasses or better glasses. Nor is 
there anything else the matter with him. 
The right glasses will absolutely restore to 
their proper position a cross eye or a wall 
eye, unless the eye is blind. It is never 
necessary to cut the muscle for this purpose 
if the eye has vision; and cutting is always 
injurious, rarely efficacious, and sometimes 
results in blindness. 
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Undress Parade 


Every morning the mother should have 
her growing child walk back and forth be- 
fore her entirely unclad. She should notice 
if his gait is regular, or if he bears more on 
one foot than the other. In the latter case, 
something is wrong with the feet or with the 
joints of the legs. If with the foot, it is be- 
cause the arch is weak or sagging. The only 
way to discover this is to push the finger 
under the arch while the child is standing. 
If the momentary support is grateful, this is 
probably the matter with him. Only by 
this experiment, in conjunction with the 
symptoms the child gives, does the doctor 
diagnose the case. From flatfootedness 
may come future incapacity for numerous 
occupations, various diseases of the blood 
vessels of the leg, false rheumatism quite as 
agonizing as the real, physical drag, and 
nervous derangement of the entire body. If 
the child has flatfoot, the arch should be 
strengthened by special exercises, and by a 
proper shoe that will raise it by foot action 
rather than by artificial support. But arti- 
ficial support, even, is preferable to allowing 
the condition to go on unrelieved until it 
becomes downright disability. If, on the 
other hand, the reason of his irregular walk 
lies in the joints, there is as a rule a chronic 
discomfort that is making trouble. The 
child should be taken at once to a doctor 
who specializes in diseases of the joints. 
The treatment of an incipient trouble with 
ankle, knee, or hip may prevent life-long 
suffering or incapacity. 

In the undress parade, notice also whether 
the child carries its head tilted to one side 
or the other. Normally, the head is carried 
absolutely straight, tilted neither to the 
right shoulder nor to the left. Notice, too, 
if the shoulders are out of level; if one is 
higher than the other, there is probably some 
lateral curvature of the spine. This and the 
head tilting come from one or more of four 
causes, three of which are preventable: the 
remains of infantile paralysis; rickets (soft- 
ness of the bones), arising from improper 
food and lack of fresh air; writing at school 
on a flat-top desk instead of one slanting at 
thirty degrees; and lastly, oblique astigma- 
tism of the eyes, which forces a child to tip 
his head in order to see perpendicular and 
horizontal lines without distortion. These 
causes should be treated under the direction 
of the physician and eye specialist. 
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Sanitary Precautions in 


Laundry Work 


How Much, and How Little, Danger of Infection from Imperfect 
Laundry Processes? 


By L. R. BALDERSTON, B.S., and E. H. GUNTHER 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Miss Balderston, B.S., is the author of a standard laundry manual, 
and Miss Gunther in coéperation with her, has done extensive bacteriological work in con- 


nection with the laundry. 


DOES LAUNDERING STERILIZE ? 


MUCH mooted question is to what 
A extent clothes are sterilized by the 
processes of washing and ironing. 

In the process of washing, no experi- 
ments are necessary to show the effect of 
boiling water on disease germs, for state- 
ments need but be taken from those who 
have proven them by long years of study. 
Newman in his “ Bacteriology and the Pub- 
lic Health” says: “A sustained tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees Fahrenheit will kill all 
bacilli. Boiling at 212 degrees for five min- 
utes will kill all anthrax spores and for 
thirty to sixty minutes will kill all bacilli 
and their spores. Successful sterilization 
depends upon killing both bacteria and 
their spores, but it is safe to say that boiling 
ten or fifteen minutes will kill all known 
disease germs.”” From Dr. Parsons, in an 
English pamphlet by the Sanitary Pub- 
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lishing Company of London, we quote: 
“It may be assumed that contagio of 
the ordinary infectious diseases of man- 
kind are not likely to withstand an exposure 
of five minutes to boiling water or steam.” 

If we still find some who claim that the 
period of immersion in hot water is not long 
enough to insure sterilization, the question of 
soap as an agent may be presented. The 
disinfecting properties of soap are depend- 
ent both upon the alkali and the salts of the 
fatty acids, making it a medium decidedly 
hostile to germs. 


Very Hot Iron Kills Typhoid Germs 


Tests have been made on the “disinfect- 
ing power of the flatiron.” One of spe- 
cial interest that of K. Srehla of the Hy- 
gienic Institute of the University of Prague, 
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who studied the disinfecting power of the 
iron, especially with regard to the clothing 
of physicians and attendants in contagious 
diseases. His conclusion was that with a 
hot iron used on coats, etc., that were moist- 
ened, sterilization resulted. The question 
with this depends on the heat of the iron, 
for in other tests that have been made with 
the flatiron at 480 degrees Fahrenheit on 
pieces of linen on which were tubercle ba- 
cilli, typhoid bacilli, etc., most forms were 
disinfected; but if at a lower temperature— 
300 degrees Fahrenheit, that is often used— 
the results were uncertain and slight. 

The disinfecting power of the iron was of 
course much greater when the cloth was 
moist, and also better results were obtained 
when both sides were ironed. It must not be 
thought that anyironing, no matter what the 
temperature, is an effectual guard against in- 
fection, for the degree of heat must be 
considered as well as the moisture and the 
ironing on both sides. 

If clothes are boiled, we have authority 
that pathogenic germs are destroyed. Ii, 
plus this, there is the action of the alkalinity 
of soap, another sterilizing agent, and added 
to this the power of the flatiron to sterilize, 
we have convincing evidence, it would seem, 
that clothes are made sterile by the process 
of laundering,—provided laundry conditions 
themselves are all they should be. The 
conditions of cleanliness required are em- 
bodied in the factory inspection laws of 
New York State: “A shop, room or building 
where one or more persons are employed 
in doing public laundry work by way of 
trade, or for purposes of gain, is the factory 
within the meaning of this chapter, and 
shall be subject to the visitation and inspec- 
tion of the commissioner of labor and the 
provisions of this chapter in the same man- 
ner as any other factory. No such public 
laundry work shall be done in a room used 
for a sleeping or living room. All such 
laundries shall be kept in a clean condition 
and free from vermin and all impurities of 
an infectious or contagious nature. This 
section should not apply to any female en- 
gaged in doing custom laundry work at her 
home for a regular family trade.” We be- 


_lieve that soon conditions under which every 


laundress does her work will be investigated. 
Infections from Laundries 


It is very common to hear complaints 
that diseases are transmitted from em- 


ployees of laundries to patrons through the 
handling of soiled clothes. An article ap- 
peared in a well-known newspaper headed, 
“Peril by Spreading Disease seen in Laun- 
dry. Dangers of Germ Infection and Con- 
tagion Declared to be Serious Through Mix- 
ing Clothing from Many Sources.” The 
author goes on to say: “In our country of 
advanced civilization, with its eminent 
sanitarians, its state and city boards of 
health, its laws to prevent expectoration in 
the street, to enforce the proper steriliza- 
tion of barber shops and barber’s tools, we 
have hundreds of laundries and thousands 
of washerwomen who take away with 
them, to be mixed in one great foul heap, 
the linen of thousands of people, and not a 
wash is taken each week that does not con- 
tain the soiled linen of persons suffering 
from tuberculosis, from typhoid fever, from 
pneumonia, from diphtheria, and a thou- 
sand and one diseases.” 

Such a writer is well meaning, but cannot 
be well informed regarding present-day 
laws, for a recent government inspection 
report says: ‘The strict quarantine regula- 
tions in most cities protect the laundrymen 
to a great extent, and it is seldom that 
clothing reaches the laundry from cases of 
infectious or contagious diseases in resi- 
dences.” Most rigid care is exercised by 
laundrymen in large cities to exclude pack- 
ages from those houses having infectious 
disease if perchance a driver has carelessly 
received it. An effort should be made that 
those having a contagious disease in their 
homes, no matter how slight, notify the 
person doing their laundry. 

Investigations regarding infection of em- 
ployees in laundries have been made, one 


‘by Dr. Ira S. Wile of New York, published 


in the form of a pamphlet called ‘“ Laundry 
Hygiene.” Through questions sent out, he 
hoped to obtain information regarding pre- 
cautions taken, if any, to prevent infection 
of employees in handling soiled materials, 
and also regarding diseases. His conclu- 
sions are of the greatest interest, for he did 
find comparative freedom from contagion 
of those handling soiled clothes. He reports 
that in “Risks and Dangers of Various Oc- 
cupations” Parry does not include laundry 
work as one subjecting the worker to any 
liability to disease. Dr. Wile closes with this 
statement: ‘Laundering appears to be an 
efficient, hygienic method of promoting clean- 
liness without marked danger to patron and 
with comparative safety for the employee.” 
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In a recent “Report on Conditions of 
Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States—Employment of Women in 
Laundries—Document 645,” we find that 
after a careful investigation this report is 
made: “It is a common belief that the 
sorting and marking of clothes is a danger- 
ous occupation through possible contraction 
of disease. While it is not an impossibility, 
no person was found doing this work who 
had known of such cases. Some of the 
women workers had handled clothes in this 
manner for twenty years. While it is dirty, 
disagreeable work, it is done quickly, and 
suspicious bundles are not handled more 
than is absolutely necessary to ascertain 
their contents. Many bundles are sent to 
the laundry which are unfit for anyone to 
handle and these are rolled up as soon as 
recognized and returned to the owner. The 
idea of contagion from common sorting of 
clothes is scouted by those who do the work.” 

No matter what the industry may be, we 
must accept the fact that there are dangers, 
and the greatest study is given to possible 
measures that may be taken to guard 
againstthem. Inthis department of laundry 
work, we must grant there are risks, and pre- 
cautions to be taken are claiming greater 
attention than ever. The time may soon 
come when laundrymen will feel that, as an 
added preventive, laundry bags containing 
questionable clothes will be subjected as they 
come in to some general process of sterili- 
zation before the contentsare emptied ready 
for sorting. However, the support that 
counts comes from the codperation of each 
and every housewife that understands the 
essential principles of cleanliness. 

But what thought has the housewife 
given to the conditions under which the 
soiled clothes of the family are kept? 


The Soiled-Clothes Hamper 


Why do you use a clothes-basket in which 
to keep your soiled clothes? The majority 
of answers would be: “Because I have 
never thought of anything else. We have 
always used a basket, and I thought every- 
one else did.” Week in and week out, 
soiled linen is placed in the harmless-looking 
clothes-basket in the closet, and later when 
the clothes are dumped out to be taken 
away, the basket is left with a contribution 
to it that is inevitable—numbers of bac- 
teria that have found lodgment in the crev- 
ices of the reeds of the basket. The more 
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ornate and complicated the weaving, the 
more numerous the hiding places. 

When, if ever, is that basket cleaned! 
How many cases can be cited of housewives 
cleaning or sterilizing their clothes hampers! 
Every utensil for holding anything in the 
household is at some time emptied and 
cleaned. It is difficult to name one that 
is not. And yet here we deliberately place 
accumulations of soil and dirt; allow them 
to remain, not hours but days, and appar- 
ently see no necessity for keeping it clean! 
This, then, is one of our first problems—to 
give suggestions whereby holders of soiled 
clothes may be kept bacteriologically clean. 

One suggestion is that of making a lining 
for the basket of some heavy material like 
canvas or cotton cloth. Cut a round or 
square piece to fit the shape of the bottom 
of the basket, and then to the sides of the 
bag put tapes to be attached to the basket. 
This may be taken out at the same time 
that the clothes are taken to be washed, 
and each time returned to the basket sweet 
and clean. Any organic substances from 
under garments, any bacteria that may 
have been shaken from the clothes, are 
then kept in the lining or bag and taken 
care of in the washing process. 

A second suggestion is to discard entirely 
the old-fashioned wicker basket and replace 
it by one of the modern metal ones of gal- 
vanized iron, or those made of white fiber. 
The firms advertising these make the pre- 
diction that it is only a question of a very 
short time when the “germ-carrying, un- 
sanitary wicker basket of a hundred years 
ago” will give place to those that are “long 
wearing, germ-proof and hygienic.” They 
are of various kinds. One that seems to be 
most satisfactory and used in many hos- 
pitals is hard vulcanized fiber finished in 
white enamel, so that it may be washed 
with hot or cold water and always kept 
white. These are light in weight but strong. 
They come in different shapes and sizes: 
laundry basket shapes, and clothes ham- 
pers, round or oblong. These and others of 
similar material at least offer the advantage 
of the possibility of being kept clean. 

A third is regarding laundry bags—bags 
of every kind and description, from the 
small, daintily colored, delicately embroid- 
ered kind owned by college girls to the 
huge, bulging one of the housewife, so over- 
crowded that its shape is scarcely recog- 
nized. Too often the laundry bag is made 
of non-washable material, with a fadable 
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lining; hence, its owner has not any desire 
to have the laundress have it. If a bag is 
to be used, let it be of some heavy material 
similar to that suggested for the lining of 
the basket—stout, firmly woven material 
and preferably white, so that there may be 
no reason for its not being put in with the 
clothes and boiled. To be fair to herself, 
the housewife should have two bags, one 
to receive the soiled linen at home while 
the other is being laundered. 

A bag with especially good features has 
been recommended for use by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. It has a nickeled 
ring from which the bag hangs, and this 
may easily be detached, drawn together 
and used for carrying the laundry, while 
the other bag is attached and made ready 
to receive the clothes. The material is 
duck, which will stand washing well. 

The essential considerations are that the 
holder of the clothes—whether a wicker 
basket, metal hamper, or, a laundry bag— 
must lend itself to proper sterilization. 


The Pile of Soiled Clothes 


A point now to concern us is the accumu- 
lated pile of linen, and the harm, if any, in 
allowing it to stand. What precautions 
ought to be taken? Are the conditions 
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right for the growth of pathogenic or dis- 
ease-bearing bacteria? 

A radically specific thing that urges the 
homekeeper’s attention in the spread of 
infectious diseases is the exchange of dis- 
charges, especially in colds. Taking the 
trained nurse as an example, the housewife 
knows the care that is taken, not only to 
disinfect or burn the clothes that are used 
with the patient, but to keep all the clothes 
in one room so that contamination will not 
follow. The housewife may apply this in 
case of colds or of so-called simple children’s 
diseases, and let the same care follow as in 
other contagious diseases. That is, she can 
at least use separate bags—ordinary paper 
bags will do—to hold soiled handkerchiefs, 
and later, when the handkerchiefs are to be 
washed, -hold the bag over the tub, care- 
fully placing the contents in the water into 
which salt has been added. Again, similar 
care may be taken at the time of children’s 
diseases. This simple precaution is cer- 
tainly worth a housewife’s careful considera- 
tion, not only for herself and family, but 
for those who are to do the laundering. If 
strictest precautions are demanded by 
laundrymen regarding clothes from quaran- 
tine cases, and from places where there is 
contagion, equally strict precautions are 
necessary on the part of the housewife. 
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Wid po’k chops a soarin’ up lak dey had wings, de men is mighty slow 
a-comin’ along 


MIRAN DY-On 


By DOROTHY DIX 


E odder night,” remarked Mirandy, 

D “Sis Alviry, whut is one of dese 

heah long, stringy, ole pullets dat 

oughter been in de fryin’ pan of matimony 

long ago, dropped roun’ to my house, an 

whilst we was a discoursin’ on de rights an’ 
de wrongs of our sect, she say: 

“Well, thank Heaven, Sis Mirandy, dat 
dis is leap year, an’ hit gives women a chanst 
to up an’ pop de question to de men dat dey 
would like to have for husbands.’ 

“*Huh,’ spons I, for whilst I believes in 
de rights of my sect I ain’t got much faith in 
our bein’ able to foreclose on ’em, leastways 
whar men is concerned. 

“*Ves,’ goes on Sis Alviry, ‘I don’t 
know nothin’ dat shows whut po’, down- 
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trodden, female worms of de dust we women 
is so much as de fact dat we ain’t got even a 
say-so about pickin’ out de man dat we’se 
got to live wid, an’ cook, an’ scrub, an’ wash, 
an’ iron for, an’ take his back talk for thuty 
or forty years. Yassum, we women ain’t 
got no say-so in choosin’ our husbands. All 
dat we can do is jest to set aroun’, an’ look 
willin’, wid our fingers crossed for luck, an’ 
put ourselves in de attitude to receive de 
blessing, in case any man is kind enough to 
come along an’ ax us to tie up wid him.’ 

“*Tat’s so,’ says I, ‘an’ dese days, wid 
po’k chops a soarin’ up in price lak dey had 
wings, de men is mighty slow a-comin’ 
along.’ 

“*T tell you, Sis Mirandy,’ pursues Sis 
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“TI specs I knows who put dat dead garter snake at dat particler spot in 
de road!” 


Proposing 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


Alviry, ‘dat if ev’y woman could pop de 
question, an’ git her ruther in de way of a 
husband instid of havin’ to take whut she 
can git, dere wouldn’t be so many slack 
wives in de worl’, becaze many a woman 
takes out on de po’, onfortunate man she 
did git her spite in not gittin’ de one she 
had her eye on. Nuther would dere be so 
many fool marriages, becaze a man picks out 
a wife lak he does a chany dish, by de looks 
of hit an’ de paint on hit—an’ den he goes 
home an’ raises a ruction becaze whut he 
got ain’t a iron pot. But a woman has got 
more love sense an’ she chooses a husband 
by de use she’s got for him.’ 

“*Sis Alviry,’ says I, ‘ be you gwine to 
pop de question durin’ leap year?’ 


ace 


Sis Mirandy,’ she spons, ‘ax me no 
questions, an’ I'll tell you no lies, but I will 
say dat de case of Brer Eben, wid dat house 
full of chillun wid no ma to look after ’em, 
goes to my heart, an’ ef he don’t know a 
woman dat’s dest cut out to be a good step- 
ma an’ wife, I does. An’ de forgiven name 
of dat woman is Alviry.’ 

“ After Sis Alviry was gone my daughter 
Ma’y Jane, up an’ say: ‘Maw, do you be- 
lieve in women poppin’ de question?’ 

“*Well,’ I spons, ‘women is got de right 
to propose, but, my lan’, a woman is sholy 
lackin’ in probusness ef she has to pop de 
question herself. Any woman whut can’t 
tole a man on to de pint whar he axes her 
hisself ain’t got enough sense to lead a blind 
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goose to water. She suttinly is a dumb 
woman, an’ she’s got so little gumption dat 
she might just as well been bawn a man to 
start wid. 

“*Shoo, chile, dere’s leventy-leven ways 
to make a man propose, an’ ev’y one of ’em 
wuks—caze heah’s all of we all married 
women to prove hit. 

““*Cose women lays mighty low ’bout dis, 
an’ gives hit out dat de men dey marry jest 
chased ’em up to de altar an’ cotch ’em, but 
you better believe dat we wouldn’t have no 
call to shake our feet at many more weddins 
ef it was jest left to de men to pop de ques- 
tion. Yassum, ev’y man dat’s safe in de 
matermonial fold has been helped over de 
fence by some woman. 

“*Honey, did you ever notice de curis 
ways a man acts when he pops de question? 
He’s so surprised to find hisself doin’ hit dat 
he most swallows his Adam’s apple, an’ his 
eyes pop out lak a skeered rabbit’s in de 
brush pile. 

*““* You see de wharforeness of hit is dis— 
when a man starts out to galavantin’ aroun’ 
wid a woman he ain’t got no idee of mar- 
ryin’. He jest wants to have a good time, 
an’ he goes projickin’ along, feelin’ jest as 
safe as ef he had took out his insurance 
papers, an’ den some day, fust news he 
knows, he hears hisself a axin’ her ef she will 
let him wuk an’ support her de balance of 
his life. An’ he don’t know how hit all 
come bout, but de woman does. 

*“*Cose you has to use different ways wid 

. different men, for men is own brudder to de 
mule—dey’s powerful apt to balk befo’ de 
matermonial fence, an’ some of ’em has to 
be coaxed, an’ some of ’em has to be driven, 
an’ some of ’em has to be skeered befo’ you 
can make ’em take de jump over hit. 

“*Now, dere was Si whut kept a hangin’ 
aroun’ Eliza Jane’s ontel he wo’ out de 
rockin’ chairs, an’ most et her folks into de 
po’ house. Si was one of dese heah biggoty 
men dat was so stuck on hisself dat he 
thought dat folks ought to be willing to pay 
out money jest to git to look at him, but, 
law, he didn’t have no more idee of mar- 
ryin’ dan nothin’. 

“*But Liza Jane, she did, so whut does 
she up an’ do when Si was a startin’ home 
one night? She busts into tears. “Whut 
is you a cryin’ about?” asks Si. “TI’se a 


weepin’,” spons Eliza Jane, “ becaze you’se 


a gwine away, an’ I won’t see you ontil to- 
morrow, an’ I don’t know how I’se a gwine 
to stand hit.” 


Mirandy on Women Proposing 


*“* An’ dat fotched Si, becaze he felt so 
sorry for anybody dat had to be deprived of 
his society dat befo’ he knowed hit he was 
a tellin’ her dat he wouldn’t never leave her 
no mo’. 

“* An’ dere was Bro’ Tom Johnsing, dat 
was one of dese heah bashful men whut gits 
right ash colored when dey looks at a woman, 
an’ loses deir voices when dey speaks to her. 
How you reckon Sis Mariah got him 
spunked up enough to pop de question? 
She didn’t, but ev’y time he speaks she 
answers “Yes,” an’ at last she guessed 
right. 

“* An’ I ain’t a tellin’ how I led Ike up to 
de proposin’ pint, becaze Ike has done be- 
lieve for thuty years dat he done hit all his 
lone self, an’ dat whut brought matters to a 
head was along of me faintin’ an’ fallin’ in 
his arms becaze I was so skeered of a snake 
dat we come across when we was takin’ a 
walk, an’ dat by de time I done come to he 
done tole me dat he loved me an’ axed me to 
marry him. 

“*Tke say dat but for de accident of dat 
snake we might never have gotten married, 
an’ I don’t argify de pint wid him—but I 
specs I knows who put dat dead garter snake 
at dat particler spot in de road. 

“*Naw’m, I ain’t got no opinion of a 
woman whut is got to pop de question to a 
man. She sho’ do need a guardeen. 

““¢ An’ hit wouldn’t do her no good ef she 
did, becaze all de men would say, “no,” for 
dis reason—a man don’t never think well 
of nothin’ onless he thinks he thought of it 
first. Dat’s de reason dat ef a woman was 
to pop de question to a man he’d be dat con- 
trary dat he wouldn’t have her, no matter 
how much he wanted hér, becaze he didn’t 
think of her fust. Men sholy is curis crit- 
ters, and hit suttinly does rub de fur de 
wrong way wid ’em for a woman to git de 
start of a idee wid ’em, an’ de woods would 
be full of ole maids ef women took to doin’ 
de courtin’. 

“*But shoo, daughter,’ I says to Ma’y 
Jane, ‘don’t you worry none. Whut does 
a woman wid a tongue in her head an’ a 
cookin’ stove to her hand, to tole a man into 
matimony wid, need wid de right to pop 
de question? She don’t have to. Any 
woman dat don’t know no more dan dat 
*bout how to git roun’ a man an’ manage 
him, ain’t got no call to git married. Whar 
she belongs ain’t in de holy estate. She 
was predestinated an’ foreordained for de 
Spinster’s Retreat.’” 
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The Visiting Housekeeper 


The Grim Truth About Sweeping, Dusting and 


Vacuum Cleaning 


WARNING!—Experienced housekeepers will please not trespass on these pages! The 


Visiting Housekeeper is saying some elementary things to beginners in housekeeping—things 
which do not concern the veterans at all. This is the eleventh paper in the series. 


AIN, one—two— 

M three. Isthisthe 

grocer? Please 

send me a broom. Price? 

Oh, the cheapest you 
have.” 

Mrs. Jonathan Young- 
wife, like many another 
housekeeper, was buy- 
ing a broom. 

To be good, a broom must be long in the 
straws, broad but thin, of medium size and 
fairly light in weight. Put it to soak in a 
pail of water, let it stand over night to soften 
the straws and keep them from falling out. 
When it has thoroughly dried it will be 
ready for work and an occasional washing 
will keep it clean and pliable. 

Mrs. Youngwife thought this seemed a 
great dealof attention to pay toa broom. “I 
never even heard of such a thing,” she said. 

“ And there is another thing,” said I—for 
we were making a clean sweep of it in a very 
much upset apartment called her sitting 
room. “Always stand the broom upside 
down or hang it up from the floor. If the 
broom stands on its straws the weight will 
bend and ruin them. You should have at 
least three brooms in service, one cheap or 
old broom, covered with a canton flannel 
bag for dusting wood floors; one best 
broom for cleaning carpets; and a second 
best for dirty sweeping.” 

“How complicated!” laughed she who 


thought she had treated 
her servant very well in 
furnishing one broom. 
The servant, a fairly 
competent German girl, 
nodded her head and 
smiled. She had small 
opinion of her mistress as 
a housewife and perhaps 
not so much more of me, 
for the idea of giving a 
sweeping lesson seemed to her a joke. This 
opinion notwithstanding, we were about 
that very thing, and as it was the regular 
sweeping day we were going through each 
detail of the routine. 
Mrs. Youngwife opened the lesson by say- 
ing, “I always thought anyone could sweep.” 
“So she can,” I answered, “and get just 
half results with double the work. The 
thing to do is to get double results with half 
the work. There is no need of working 
yourself to pieces in the sweeping of a few 
rooms. If you learn to make every action 
count you have a great advantage.” 
“What shall we do next,” she asked 
quickly, for the maid had finished dusting 
the lighter, more perishable bric-a-brac, 
which was piled on the table and covered 
from the dust. She had also brushed and 
covered the handsomely upholstered chairs 
and the cushions. We then brushed the 
tops of the curtains, and shaking the ends 
pinned them up from the floor. 
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720 The Visiting Housekeeper 


The maid afterward cleaned the grate and 
polished the brasses, for this operation 
leaves dirt behind which should be taken up 
with the general sweeping. The ashes of 
the grate are just like the dust in the room, 
and both of them are as “contrary” as some 
human beings; easily controlled if humored, 
but rebellious under stress. If you hurry 
the grate-dumping, the ashes blow out into 
the room; and if you sweep or dust madly, 
you have the work to do over again, for as 
fast as you sweep the dust blows back in 
your wake. 

Mrs. Youngwife’s maid thought we were 
too slow and “‘fussy.”” She swept in great 
circular strokes, bringing up clouds of dust, 
and as she never opened a window the air 
was soon gray. It would have meant a half 
day’s loss of time to settle this dust properly, 
Yet she said, “‘ You’re foolish to be so slow,” 
when I made her work with a long gentle 
stroke, keeping the broom on the floor. 

“Tsn’t it easier not to stir up dust than it 
is to settle it once it is up?” I asked, for that 
seemed plain to me. 

“Tt’s so slow,” she complained. 

“And it is such an economy,” said I. 
“Moreover, you must sweep with the grain 
of the carpet and open the windows, which 
will draw the air out and not blow it into the 
room.” 

We finally had this done in fair shape with 
the use of the sweeper. I prefer a room 
swept with broom and brush once a week. 
A sweeper is good for surface dirt but it does 
not clean the carpet as a broom does. Most 
houses nowadays have rugs and polished 
floors. ‘The small rugs should be taken out- 
doors, if possible, where they can be swept 
without regard for flying dust. When the 
large rug is swept, turn up the edges for 
the floor dusting. And remember in han- 
dling a rug to fold it evenly; if the rug is 
mussed the wrinkles stay in and look badly. 
The floor-dusting is done the last thing, 
then the dusting higher up is finished. 

Mrs. Youngwife had already learned that 
woodwork must be rubbed with a soft, clean 
cloth, accordingly this work followed di- 
rectly after the sweeping. We began on the 
doors and door frames, working on to the 
window frames, the built-in bookcases and 
settles. As we went around the room for 
this we dusted everything that came to 
hand—the pictures, back and front, the 
electric light brackets, even the baseboard 
down to the floor. To do this properly the 
maid carried several cloths: one for wood- 


work, which soon showed dirt; one for pic- 
tures and brackets, and another for the 
shelves, books and bric-a-brac. The wood- 
work duster took on a stickiness which 
would have smeared other things if it had 
been used as a general duster. The picture 
cloth soon filled with a light, blowy dust and 
had to be taken out for shaking before the 
round was done. Our effort was to rub 
hard and make everything shine. 

The mistress of the house, being unused 
to actual work, soon tired, and the maid 
did the most of the rubbing. 

“Tt does shine when we’re done,” sighed 
Mrs. Youngwife as she drooped into a chair 
for rest. 

The maid paused to look at her handwork 
and smiled as she said proudly, “It never 
looked better, sure; but we’ve rubbed!” 

When the one big round of the room had 
been made we dusted the furniture and 
brought back into the room some small 
chairs and a table, which we had stored in 
the hall during the sweeping. Finally, we 
arranged cushions and bric-a-brac, then 
carefully dusted the floor with the covered 
broom, rubbing hard and long as we went to 
bring back the polish. Mrs. Youngwife 
picked up stray magazines and newspapers, 
—all the litter that needed storing away 
elsewhere. 

“T think I will take those photographs 
upstairs,” she said, finally, to my surprise 
and satisfaction. 

“T would,” said I, “they make just so 
much unnecessary handling, and you know 
the one formal reception room of the house 
is really not the place for personal belongings 
like photographs.” 

“There is nothing very formal about this 
room, is there?” she asked, laughing. 

“Well, no,” I admitted, as I looked about 
the rather simple sitting room, “but it is the 
only place you have for entertaining stran- 
gers, and you should not as a mere matter of 
good taste turn it into a family photograph 

lery.” 

“T never thought of that,” said she; “I 
suppose you are right.” 

As a matter of fact the room looked much 
better without the photographs, which were 
cluttered in with other things on the chim- 
ney shelf, making the greatest confusion. 
If the average housewife would take a little 
time on sweeping day to clear away the 
gathering collection of unnecessaries, it 
would not only be easier to keep the house 
tidy, but the house would look cleaner and 
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more orderly and restful when the work was 
done. It is so easy to let things gather that 
will clog the household machinery. 

Mrs. Youngwife, as I had heard, was long- 
ing for a vacuum cleaner. “I am just wait- 
ing until I can afford a vacuum cleaner,” she 
broke forth. 

“T suppose you think you will never have 
to sweep again when that cleaner arrives.” 

“Now don’t say that! Shall I still have 
trouble?” 

“Perhaps not trouble,” I answered; “but 
you will still have your broom.” 

“Don’t you think I can do away with the 
broom entirely?” This with a discouraged 
smile. 

“The vacuum cleaner is great,” I agreed, 
“and I would get one as soon as I could, but 
to use one every day in a private house 
would be an absurdity. Why work so hard? 
Your house doesn’t get dirty enough for 
that. As a matter of fact the use of a vac- 
uum cleaner once a month keeps the average 
small house in excellent condition. Even 
in a dirty house the once-a-week use of a 
cleaner is enough. It takes out all the 
dust, leaving the rugs.and upholstered furni- 
ture looking as fresh and bright as new. 
The broom or the carpet sweeper will pick 
up all the dirt there is for several days there- 
after; this is just surface dirt and calls for 
no great exertion. Fully a week will have 
passed before a good cloud of dust comes up 
from under the broom.” 

“T thought I must use the cleaner every 
day. Do you think it is worth buying one 
simply for weekly cleaning?” 

I nodded. “It is the greatest invention 
that ever came to the assistance of a house- 
wife, and I shouldn’t hesitate one moment 
if I could get one. It does keep things so 
clean and free from dust. No amgunt of 
broom sweeping will clear the dust so com- 
pletely from heavy rugs 
and pillows. The things 
are as clean after the 
vacuum cleaner as they 
would come from the 
spring housecleaning. 
Some very good house- 
keepers who have used 
the vacuum cleaner for 


By An Expert House-Worker 


them from the horror of spring and fall 
cleaning. And that in itself is enough to 
make any housewife want one.” 

The maid had gone on to sweep and dust 
the dining room. She was working steadily 
and carefully, but it would require more than 
one lesson to keep her going. If she were 
not held up to the best methods she would 
lapse into her helter skelter ways again. 

When the dusting was done and the rooms 
apparently finished, she brought a basin of 
lukewarm water with a tablespoonful of ker- 
osene in it and we wiped the spots from the 
window sills and doors. There are sure to 
be some spots—finger marks and what not 
—which will have to come off if the room is 
to look well kept and orderly. There is 
such a thing as too much scrubbing of wood- 
work, but the judicious use of a damp cloth 
will work marvelsin the appearance ofa room. 

Where there are spots on the polished sur- 
face of hard wood, rub with a cloth dam- 
pened in a solution of half turpentine and 
half paraffin oil. This does not mean the 
paraffin which is used for cleaning flat- 
irons, and which hardens into a wax when 
cold. You can get the oil from the drug- 
gist. It is thick but always retains its oily 
consistency. Be sparing in the use of the 
polish and rub the wood dry, for if the oil is 
left on it will attract dirt. When cleaning 
with water, which is best for paint, the 
cloth must be wrurg dry, lest the water drip 
down and leave spots. The washed places 
must also be rubbed with a dry cloth until 
they shine. Windows and looking-glasses 
may be washed at the same time, and at least 
twice a winter the heating apparatus, steam 
pipes or registers, should be thoroughly 
cleaned. Whatever you do, be careful not to 
make extra dirt during the cleaning process. 

“Don’t use a linty cleaning cloth,” I ex- 
plained to the maid, “then you won’t have 
to sweep up the lint.” 

“That’s all right when 
you can get a rag that 
ain’t linty,’’ said the 
maid, wisely shaking her 
head. 

“Tnefficiency of equip- 
ment, I suppose,” added 


Mrs. Youngwife. And 


a year or more will 
freely say that it saves 


we all laughed, for such 
it really was. 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute maintains a research laboratory for the investigation of household 
apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are conducted in order to give to our 
- readers the definite and helpful information they need when selecting household apparatus 


and utensils. The articles here described have been submitted by the manufacturers and 
tested free of charge in the laboratory as an editorial service to our readers. This 
service is gratuitous in all respects, the Institute having no connection with any 
other department. Each month is published a list of the apparatus that have 
been tested and approved to date, and complete lists of devices that have 
been tested and approved are published semi-annually. Our readers 


are cordially invited to write.to us for information concerning apparatus. 


Heating Pad 

The ‘“‘So Easy” Electrical Heating Pad is small, 
flat and felt covered. It consists of two pieces of 
asbestos, each size 514 inches by 74 inches. The 
passage of the electric current through the resist- 
ance (the wire between the two pads), generates 
the heat which is transferred to che asbestos and 
the felt covering. A temperature of about 180 
degrees may be obtained, when the current is auto- 
matically cut off. At ten cents per kilowatt, it costs 
two-fifths of a cent per hour to reach a temperature 
of 165 degrees Fahrenheit with pad resting on a 
table. Price, $3. 

No. 536—Made by the Phelps Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Bread Slicer 

The Gem Bread Slicer is a device made of hard- 
wood, nicely finished and metal parts nickel-plated, 
for cutting slices of uniform thickness. It is sim- 
ple in construction and lies flat on the table, the same 
as an ordinary bread board when the guides are not 
in use. The boards are made with four different 
spacings or slits, providing for four thicknesses of 
slices, varying from one-eighth of an inch to one- 
half of an inch. It is especially valuable for cutting 
fresh bread as the sides can be held firmly and the 
knife cannot slip. Price, $1. 

No. 537—Made by Hamblin & Russell Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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Descriplions of Articles Tested and Approved 


Electric Water Heater 


The Insto is an immersion heater, light in weight, 
weighing 134 lbs., and is designed for rapidly heating 
a vessel containing a liquid. It is made of good 
material, nickel-plated and polished. It can be 
attached to a lamp socket, and operates on direct 
or alternating current at a voltage from 95 to 125. 
The liquid is heated by placing the heater in it. 
At tro cents per kilowatt, the cost to operate is ap- 
proximately five cents per hour. Price, $3.50. 

No. 538—Made by the Insto Electric Heater Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


An Electric Flatiron © 


The White Cross Electric Iron, No. 245, is de- 
signed to operate on either direct or alternating cur- 
rents and may be obtained for any voltage desired 
up to 250. It is finished in nickel-plate with an 
ebonized wooden handle. The heating element is 
firmly pressed against the bottom surface, thus giv- 
ing equal distribution of the heat. An air chamber 
above prevents the heat rising to ‘the handle. No 
extra stand is necessary, for when not in use the 
iron rests on its end. It doesn’t require continuous 
heating, and therefore the current may be easily dis- 
connected by removing the detachable cord plug at 
the rear of the iron. The cost of operation at ten 
cents per kilowatt hour is 514 cents. Price, $5. 

No. 539—Made by Lindstrom, Smith Co., Chi- 
cago, Til. 
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540—An Efficient Toaster 


544—Syringe and Hot 
Water Bottle 


541—For Toasting Rapidly Water 


$38—For Heating 


Electric Toasters 


The Breakfast Room Toaster is attractive and 
convenient to handle. It has a polished metal body, 
in the center of which is the upright heater, set on a 
black enameled base. On each side is a door which 
swings outward and downward, opening sufficiently 
to permit placing or removing bread. When toasting, 
the doors are closed, confining within all of the heat. 
The “Keep-Hot” rack slides out from the frame 
and is designed to keep the bread or toast warm 
while other pieces are being made. The doors are 
removable, so as to allow the crumbs which fall 
within the walls or doors to be brushed out. The 
toaster is equipped with silk-covered flexible cord 
and lamp socket attachment. The cost of operation 
at ro cents per kilowatt is 6 cents per hour. Price, 
complete, $5 nickel-plated; $o silver-plated. 

No. 540—Made by the Simplex Electric Heating 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Delco Toaster, No. 51, consists of a highly 
polished nickel frame mounted upon a white porce- 
lain base. .The heating unit is of the radiant type 
and made of one continuous wire. Beneath the 
heating unit and toasting surface is a metal tray 
which serves as a crumb catcher, and also reflects 
the heat upward. The toaster is attachable to any 
electric light socket and toasts bread very rapidly. 
The cost of operation at 1o cents per kilowatt is 534 
cents per hour. Prices, $4.50 to $10. 

No. 541—Made by the Diamond Electric Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Child's Hot Water Bottle 

Mother Bunny is a rubber hot water bottle shaped 
and dressed like a human “bunny.” It has the head 
of a rabbit and is dressed in blue flannelette with a 


little white apron tied around its waist. Mother 
Bunny belongs to the Patty Comfort group of hot 
water dolls which are fitted with air valves and can 
be filled with air and used as dolls when not serving 
as hot bags. These are made of the best quality 
rubber and are pretty and comforting as well as 
useful. Price, $2. 

No. 542—Made by Patty C. Comfort, 183 Main 
St., Andover, Mass. 


A Metallic Hot Water Bottle 


The Gillette Metal Hot Water Bottle is circular 
in form, 8 inches in diameter and 2 inches thick, and 
constructed entirely of brass with a heavy plating of 
block tin on its interior surface to prevent rust or 
corrosion, and a heavy plating of burnished nickel 
on the outside. The non-detachable stopper is held 
by a chain. An open-mesh washable cover is fur- 
nished to protect the flesh from the hot metal (when 
using boiling water), and, at the same time, allow 
free radiation of the heat. Price, $2.50. 

No. 543—Made by the Gillette Manufacturing 
Co., Concord, N. H. 


Combination Syringe and Hot Water Bottle 


The Gillette Combination Hot Water Bottle and 
Fountain Syringe is constructed exactly as the 
plain hot water bottle with the addition of a simple 
rotary valve at its base, so that it may instantly be 
converted into a syringe. The rubber tubing is at- 
tached to this valve, and by a simple twist the valve 
can be opened or closed. Hot water bottles of these 
types being made of metal, are very durable and 
heat by radiation rather than by direct contact. 
Price, $3.50. 

No. alg ad the Gillette Manufacturing 
Co., Concord, N. H 
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‘ 537—An Exact Bread Slicer 
536—Heating Pad a. 


551—Rack To Bake Bacon 


545—A Time-Saving Griddle 


Aluminum Utensils 

The “‘ Wear-Ever” aluminum griddles are made of 
cast metal in round form. The handle or bail is 
semicircular and does not become uncomfortably 
heated. These griddles are made in various sizes; 
the outside base diameter varying from 10 to 16 
inches and the diameter of the top baking surface 
from 834 inches to 14 inches. No greasing of the 


surface is necessary. Price, $2.30 to $4.25. 
No. 545—Made by the Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


The “Wear-Ever” waffle molds are made of cast 
aluminum with “Alaska” handle—a wire spiral. 
The mold for use on a gas stove has a 7) inches in 
diameter baking surface, and the cast-iron base is 
104 inches in diameter and 4 inches deep. For 
coal range use, the depth of the cast-iron base is only 
1% inches to 934 inches in diameter. These molds 
need to be thoroughly greased once with wax or 
other grease, and all cooking thereafter can be done 
without greasing the mold. Price, $3 and $3.25. 

No. 546—Made by the Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


Tea Strainer 


The No. 1, No-Drip Strainer, for tea, coffee, etc., 
is made of aluminum. A long spring wire stem 
holds it in the spout, and as the pot is tipped up in 
pouring, the strainer basket swings level. When 
the pot is set down, the basket swings back to posi- 
tion and the drip is caught by the drip cup under 
the basket. On tipping the pot again, the drip is 
emptied into the cup and the drip cup is ready to 
catch more. This obviates spotting and wetting the 
tea cloth by a dripping spout. Price, 1o cents. 

No. 547—Made by the Andrews Wire & Iron 
Works, Rockford, Il. 


Water Filter 


The “ Noxall”’ Junior filter is a cylindrical shaped 
shell which can be slipped or screwed onto any fau- 
cet. This shell is made of spun copper, nickeled and 
highly polished on the outside and tinned on the in- 
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side. The base is of cast brass, nickeled. On the 
base, fitting over the outlet, rests the hollow cylin- 
drical Noxall natural Tripoli stone. The passage of 
the unfiltered water through the pores of this stone 
removes all vegetable matter and about 87 to 96 per 
cent. of the bacteria. This filter is simple in con- 
struction and can be easily taken apart and cleaned 
and sterilized by boiling. It operates slowly, its 
capacity about five gallons per hour, but is posi- 
tive in its results. Price, $2.50. 

No. 566—Made by the American Filter Co., 533 
Market Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The No. 1 Noxall filter is the next larger size, 
having a capacity of ten gallons per hour and is more 
suitable for household use, as a special connection 
designed to fit any faucet permits the filter to be 
permanently attached to the side of the regular 
faucet and thus gives two outlets—one for filtered 
water and the other for unfiltered water. Its effi- 
ciency is approximately that of the “ Noxall’’ Junior. 
Price, $5.00. 

No. 567—Made by the American Filter Co., 533 
Market Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bacon Rack 

This rack is designed for use while baking bacon 
in the oven. It is made of stiff and strong steel wire 
and the mesh is sufficiently close together so that a 
thin slice. will not fall through. It is also useful as a 
wire grid in paper bag cookery. The size is 8 inches 
by 12 inches. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 551—Made by the Beechnut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Rotary Pastry Cutter 


The Rotary Cake Cutter consists of a wire handle 
with a bracket on which are pivoted two curved 
pieces of heavy bright tin, fastened together in the 
form of an “X.” These rotate and cut out consecu- 
tive circles. The cutter is made in two sizes, 234- 
inch circle and 3-inch circle. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 552—Made by the Andrews Wire & Iron 
Works, Rockford, 
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559—A Steam Washer 
555—A Suction Washer 

553—A Doughnut Cutter 
556—Rack for Spices 


The Rotary Doughnut Cutter is similar to the 
Rotary Cutter, with the addition of a hollow tube 
one inch in diameter through the center of the “X”- 
shaped portion. This permits the cutting of the 
outside and center at one motion. The size is a 
three-inch diameter circle. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 553—Made by the Andrews Wire & Iron 
Works, Rockford, Til. 


Heat Controller 


The Jewell Heat Controller is a device for auto- 
matically regulating the temperature of the rooms 
of a house. It consists essentially of a thermostat 
and a small electric, dust-proof motor. This dust- 
proof motor is placed in the cellar and operates two 
crank arms attached by chains to the front draft 
and check damper of the furnace. The thermostatic 
thermometer, which is a thermostat combined with 
a thermometer, is located on the wall of the living 
room, from which place the device is operated, sav- 
ing trips to the cellar. The thermostat is set at 
the room temperature desired and a variation of 
one degree causes the motor to operate and either 
open or close the drafts, as the case may be. 
By means of the clock attachment, a lower tem- 
perature can be maintained at night and auto- 
matically brought up to the day temperature in 
the morning. Price, $46 (with clock attachment) ; 
$36 (without). 

No. 554—Made by the Jewell Manufacturing 
Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


An All-Metal Electric Washing Machine 

The “Easy” Motor Washer cleans clothes by the 
employment of suction and frictionless, air-pressure 
agitation of the water. The tub, which is 24 inches 
in diameter and 19 inches high, is made of cold 
rolled copper, double seamed at the sides and bot- 
tom. It is supported upon steel braces, secured to 
the metal legs upon which is also mounted the oper- 
ating machinery and motor. The two suction 
basins or hollow cones, which revolve inside the tub 
and also move upward and downward, create a suc- 
tion and agitate the water. The operation of the 


washer and the wringer is controlled by a convenient 
clutch, which can instantly reverse the direction of 
the wringer. There is a gas attachment for heating 
the water at any time desired. The whole machine, 
ready for use, weighs about 130 pounds and can be 
easily wheeled about the floor. At 10 cents per kilo- 
watt, the cost of operation is a little over one cent 
per hour. Price, $85. 


No. 555—Made by Dodge & Zuill, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Spice Rack 

The “‘U-neek” Household Spice Rack is finished 
in either golden oak, ebony or maple, highly pol- 
ished. It is provided with eight sockets into which 
fit glass containers with “satin finish” aluminum 
screw covers, and permanently labeled in gold. 
Eyery spice jar is air-tight. Neither nails nor glue 
are used in its construction. The shelves are secured 
with invisible bolts, reinforced with strong, light, 
nickeled rods. There are brackets attached to each 
rack, and it is easily fastened to the wall in the 
kitchen, butler’s pantry or cupboard, or, if desired, 
_— as well on a shelf or table. Price, $2 to 

2.50. 

No. 556—Made by Otto Kampfe Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, N. J. 


Hand-Power Steam Washing Machine 


The Laundry Queen Steam Washer consists of 
three parts, a galvanized boiler, a hollow cylinder, 
and a lid, and weighs 26% lbs., complete. Inside 
the boiler is the hollow wheel of tin plate into which 
the clothes are put and which may be revolved by 
means of an easy-turning hand crank, thus agitating 


the clothes and allowing boiling water and steam , 


to pass through them. This may be done inter- 
mittently, the steam continuing the process mean- 
while. The boiler is covered with a tight-fitting lid 
to prevent the free escape of the steam, which 
cleanses the clothes. The machine is set on the 
stove and the contents heat while the washing proc- 
ess is going on. Price, $6. 

Pg 5590—Made by Ed. S. Cushman Co., Center- 
ville, Ta. 
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Write us freely and frankly what YOU think, not for payment, 
but for the good of all 


What Do YOU Say ? 


$ Wife’s Duty to Her Husband & 


Mr. Epiror—Please let me unburden my mind. 
I keep thinking of the letter of our California friend, 
H. N. L., in which she advocates short cuts in house- 
keeping, and of the many comments, both for and 
against her conclusions, that it has called forth. 
Some of the criticisms on her husband are most 
unfair. On quite insufficient evidence, he is made 
out a monster, condemning his wife to a life of 
slavery, in order to satisfy an unjustifiable desire 
for a manner of life beyond his means. It is un- 
justly assumed that it is the lack of style, not the 
lack of refinement, which offends his taste. 

Personally, my sympathies are with the husband; 
for, after all, what right has a woman to more of her 
time than her husband has to his? Surely it is by 
privilege and not by prerogative that she is allowed 
to slight her work for amusement, or even for self- 
cultivation? It always amazes me to hear women 
rebel at having to do their share of the drudgery in 
the world. Why should we be exempt? To demand 
exemption for the sake of amusement is a folly that 
places women in the category with children and 
idiots and justifies men in refusing to let us play with 
the ballot, or any other dangerous weapon. If we 
spare ourselves that we may gain time for self- 
cultivation, we should at least recognize that it is 

3 privilege we are asking and be properly grateful 
or it. 

But there is still another case, that in which we 
spare ourselves because our ies or our nerves 
are unequal to the amount of work we have to do. 
To this no husband can, in decency or in common 
humanity, object. In this case, however, we are ask- 
ing an indulgence for our weakness; there is still no 
right that is being withheld from us. For the other 
half of the firm works all day long, and expects no less. 
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The first consideration in this case is whether or 
no we are wasting the strength which would other- 
wise have been sufficient in pursuits to which we 
have no moral right until we have done our duty 
to our home? We often use up our strength, reduce 
ourselves to irritability and unreason, by making 
clothes more elaborate than belong to our means. 
We waste our strength by indulging our children, by 
not requiring of them their share of the work of the 
household. We waste strength that is owed else- 
where by entertainments to our friends. We waste 
our strength by not eating and sleeping properly, 
by not living hygienically, by not arranging our 
work wisely. It is only after we have stopped all 
such leakages that we have a right to demand 
indulgence. 

If we are really incapacitated, and not merely 
self-indulgent or unwise, our next consideration 
should be, where we can legitimately shirk. What 
duties can we slight and yet leave untouched the 
ideal of a comfortable, attractive, sweet-smelling 
home? The inevitable answer is: all attempts to- 
ward “style,” toward imitating in the habits of 
richer people the niceties which spring from fashion 
and not from refinement. I should question the 
good sense of the woman doing her own work and 
spending her strength in elaborate cooking, in three 
or four-course dinners, in the ironing of flannels and 
stockings, in serving afternoon tea, in finger bowls 
and other. superfluities. 

On the other hand, no wife has a right to offend 
a refined taste by leaving soiled dishes in sight. 
should question also her right to use unironed sheets. 
Nothing betrays refinement, or the lack of it, more 
unmistakably than our beds; nothing can display 
squalor more effectively. Like H. N. L. herself, I 
cannot believe that the saving of time and strength 
involved can compensate for the lowering of the 
standards of taste. 
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Letters From Our Readers 


If I were the husband of a woman who felt such 
ways necessary, I should save enough in ares 
or cigars to have the sheets ironed, just as I should 
carry the unwashed dishes into the kitchen myself. 
I am afraid, however, that a woman who was so 
little fastidious would offend my taste unbearably 
in other ways. 

In regard to my wife’s personal appearance I 
should make the same distinction. I should accept 
and approve simple working gowns of wash ma- 
terial, but I should rebel at labor saving in bathing 
or hair brushing. 

Generally speaking, I should feel that, in marrying 
me, my wife took obligations on herself other than 
those expressed in the marriage service. If I pro- 
vided her with a home, freed her from the slavery 
of wresting a living from a world always reluctant 
to grant it to average abilities; if I took from her 
the responsibility of a provision for sickness and 
old age, lifted from her shoulders the awful responsi- 
bility of the future: if I assumed these burdens in 
her stead, I should feel that she owed me a com- 
fortable, attractive, sweet-smelling home. 

There is another point on which I should like to 
add a word of advice. If your husband has a taste 
for the refinements of life, in the name of common 
sense, refrain from discouraging it! An observing 
person must often feel that these same refinements, 
with all their power for good, are kept in existence by 
women alone. Let aman, imperfectly civilized bei 
that he is, keep house for himself for a while, and 
see what a disgusting thing he makes of it! surely 
it is worth extra steps that he should like things 
done decently and in order; it is worth fatigue and 
the sacrifice of amusement or profit, that he should 
care that his home be pleasing to all his senses? 

New York. Mary Louise Graham. 


& Summer Schools Suggested $ 


Mr. Eprror—A letter in this department quoted 
Rev. Lyman P. Powell as saying in his article on 
“An Acute Problem for Parents’: “Not eve: 
parent is as yet prepared to deal intelligently wi 
the sex problem in the training of the child.” 

As this is the most important question of the day, 
it deserves the attention of all interested in human 
welfare and development. Much criticism of 
present conditions will do no good unless sensible 
and safe remedies are discovered and applied to the 
cure of our social and economic evils. 

Semiramis, Moses, Hildebrand, Brigham Young, 
each established a sort of plan for human improve- 
ment, and each was probably capable of doing some 
good. But the plan of universal knowledge of 
matters vital to the propagation and perfection of 
the race has not been tried except in a limited way 
by the ancient Greeks, whose park of statuary and 
strenuous physical culture practices may have served 
that purpose. 

The greatest cause of degeneracy in mankind is 
diseased parentage, which causes premature genera- 
tive development, as exemplified in humanity and 
in the windfall apple; the too continuous planting 
of one variety of potatoes, and some other varieties 
of vegetable growth. 

A visit to a poultry raiser in Massachusetts some 
years ago brought about the inspection of the in- 
cubator, first coming into use at that time. The 


poultry raiser claimed to be able to hatch success- 
fully 95 eggs out of a hundred, which was much 
better than the mother hen would average. In 
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looking at a drawer full of eggs, pencil marks were 
noticed on each egg and an inquiry was made as to 
the meaning of those marks. The poultry man 
said that the mark denoted the rooster connected 
with each batch of eggs, and any rooster whose eggs 
did not hatch successfully and give healthy grow- 
ing chickens would be killed at once and marketed. 
Query: Could mankind be improved by the same 
system of selection, and was that the intent of 
Hildebrand when he issued his celebrated “ Edict’’? 

Undoubtedly much could be accomplished by 
selection, but if the knowledge necessary to selection 
could be conferred on the young at an early age, 
re of sufficient intelligence could select for them- 

ves. 

To enable mankind to acquire the knowledge 
necessary, national schools should be established. 
Children should be taken from the parents for a 
limited portion of each year in the summer; open- 
air schools in places set apart for the purpose where 
the conditions necessary for segregation from grown 
people in forest and field could be found, where 
sleeping could bedone in the open air, where physical 
culture ‘could be taught, and where the clothing 
could be as limited as possible, and the mysteries 
of life and the best way of safeguarding its vital 
qualities for the future could be taught by qualified 
teachers, elected because of their fitness for the 
purpose—men teachers for boys, female teachers 
for girls. 

The schools for each sex should be placed in 
different parts of the county or state where diversity 
of hill, valley, forest, field and shore would give 
facilities for the exercise of all human activities 
in the open air for at least one month of each year. 
Military training could be provided to boys after 
the age of 11 and continued till 15 or later; every 
intelligent parent should favor this plan. 

The adoption of a school system of this kind 
would not be costly, teachers, food and blankets 
being the principal expense. The value to children 
from comparison of others with themselves and 
from the lessons of experience in adapting them- 
selves to contact and association with others, would 
be immense; the cost of such schooling would not 
be great, and the nation would be well repaid by 
better citizenship. 

Washington. H. B. J. 


$ The Child’s Side 7 


Mr. Eprtor—The articles on “Postponing Par- 
enthood” are of intense interest to one who with 
deep regret must number herself among those who 
are contemplating the avoidance of parenthood. 
And I feel moved to say a few words in behalf of one 
side that seems to have been almost entirely left out 
of consideration. It is, to one couple at least, a 
most important part, that is, the child’s side of the 
matter. 

A family may be perfectly splendid and good for 
the parent, but what is the child to get out of it? 
How many of you parents actually and honestly 

the chances of a good birthright for the 
being you proposed to bring into existence? What 
chance had this child, brought into being through 
no will of his own, for a wholesome, healthy body 
and well-balanced mind? 

You probably considered the cost of maintenance, 
perhaps to the extent of a few common luxuries, 
even; you probably considered the risk to the mother 
as to life and health; and you probably agreed that 
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What Do 


a little one in your home was worth any personal 
sacrifice. But did you honestly consider the chances 
for him? 

It seems to me that every child has a legitimate 
right to be conscientiously and cheerfully planned 
for; that the majority are not; that many are mere 
accidents and often even unwelcome, although 
later the parents of some of these very children go 
about preaching the duty of parenthood and con- 
demning without knowing full circumstances even, 
those who feel that desire for a family does not 
always justify having one. 

And right here permit me to say that the attitude 
of “An Old Subscriber” does not seem to me a bit 
more selfish or reprehensible than the attitude of 
those who talk of the overbalancing compensations 
of parenthood or who look forward to having some- 
one to care for them (willy-nilly) in old age, and to 
save them from the poorhouse or a lonely path to 
the grave. These, in various guises, have actually 
been held out to me as legitimate reasons for rearing 
a family, the while the speaker sat in judgment and 
condemnation upon my “selfish” attitude! 

To continue: I further believe that many, many 
have been brought into the world who should have 
been positively provided against, considering the 
inheritance and probable environment. Surely, 
our numerous institutions for physical and mental 
and moral delinquents furnish abundant cases of 
proof, to say nothing of those not so confined. 

We, who are already here, though through no 
choice of our own, owe it to the race to meet what- 
ever comes as best we can, and if possible, leave the 
world a better place for our having lived. But we 
are not bound nor have we the right, as intelligent 
beings, to bring into existence one other unless we 
can give it a fair chance of a healthy, well-balanced 
body and mind. 

Of course, some of us may be overdoing it. We 
may be unnecessarily depriving ourselves and man- 
kind of a blessing. But is it not far better that we 
should than to bring an innocent one into being 
to struggle against unfortunate temperamental or 
physical irregularities often too great for his strength 
of will or body—all through a selfish, irresponsible 
heeding of the natural cry of parenthood? 

No, the fulfillment of the parental instinct is not 
the vital point. Our debt to the race is not merely 
offspring, but wholesome, efficient offspring. If 
we cannot give this, we might better withhold. 

New York. A. 


Fear, Not Finances 


Mr. Epitor—I have followed with interest the 
replies to the letter written by “Old Subscriber ” 
concerning “‘The Postponement of Motherhood,” 
and have looked in vain for anything approaching 
my side of this question. 

I am the mother of three healthy, bonny babies, 
and the fourth coming. I love them, work for them, 
and sacrifice for them as all real mothers have since 
Eve. 

But,—my opinion is that every woman should be 
informed at marriage of a way to postpone mother- 
hood, and allowed to use her own discretion in this 
matter. Undesired babies growing up into melan- 
choly, misanthropic men and women are a menace 
to any nation. The wish for babies will come to 
every normal, healthy woman, and only such can 
safely become mothers of future Americans. 

I have been married six years and have never been 
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You Say? 


so informed. We will have four babies, none twins, 
in those six years. Our income is under $1,000 per 
year, which is much closer to the average than the 
$2,500 mentioned in the January issue. 

Mine is no isolated case. From the beginning, 
pregnancy is one miserable drag of illness. I can 
afford no help to put me in a rested condition, and 
confinement finds me in no spirit to go through it. 
It is always a question for many hours if I shall live, 
then for several months afterward a slow gathering 
of strength to go over it all again. 

If these calamity howlers against race suicide 
would place their misdirected energies into a wor- 
thier channel, they might do a useful work in the 
world. All this misery, agony, and horror is un- 
necessary, and there must be some way out, and if 
these people who are working overtime worrying 
about the smallness of American families were de- 
voting the same amcunt of time and energy to study 
and research in order to find an easier path to our 
crown of motherhood, they would do more good. 

The increase in the birth rate would be as sudden 
and complete as the rise of a balloon when the 
restraining ropes are cut. 

It seems that I can read between the lines of 
“Old Subscriber’s” letter, and find not finances but 
fear to be her motive. Fear of unknown suffering 
added to already poor health, and I for one, and 
also many to whom I have spoken, who have kept 
track of this letter and commentaries, join with sae 
in wishing her a health and prosperity—with a 
darling baby. E. K. D. 

California. 


The Fire Risk 


Mr. Eprror—An article by Mr. C. G. James on 
dry cleansing of garments in the February number of 
your magazine prompts me to call your attention to 
the risks involved in the handling of gasoline. May 
I emphasize the risks of this fluid in the hands of 
the novice. I do not wish to criticize Mr. James’s 
article except to say that he does not warn the un- 
initiated sufficiently on the fire risk. 

The conditions existing in a home are very com- 
plicated. Gas light, stoves, fireplaces, lighting 
devices, snap electric switches, push buttons, and 
electric bells are all spark sources sufficient to 
ignite any stray vapor. 

A case in point is a very recent fire where a 
merchant ran a vacuum cleaner over his rugs, after 
having cleansed them with gasoline. Naturally gas 
vapors found their way to the motor, were ignited, 
and caused a small amount of damage. This might 
have been far more serious in its consequences to 
property and life. 

This step would probably not have been taken 
by a party experienced in the handling of gasoline. 
Furthermore, had this idea been carried out with 
an induction motor, the chances are that there 
would have been no harm done as this type of ma- 
chine has no exposed commutator and brushes. 

The above occurrence illustrates one of the many 
possible thoughtless acts of those who do not 
stop to analyze their experiments. A complete 
warning on all possible acts of this character would 
be hard to realize. The briefest caution that can 
be given is, “Handle naphtha and gasoline only out 
of doors, away from fire, and preferably on a windy 
day.” This last condition will assist in diffusing 
the naphtha vapors beyond all possibility of ignition. 

Boston. L. E. Daloz. 
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The Order of The Golden Bee 


Our Object is to Provide Ways and Means for Members to Earn Money 


UR good editor has 
just asked me if I 


will please try to get 
along with one page this 
month, as he has so much 
material for this issue that 
unless I do, he will have to 
leave out something else. 
Of course, I will have to 
“try,” but there are so 
many things I want to tell 
you about that I know I 
shall not have room for 
half of them. 

You just ought to see 
how our membership list is 
growing! Thousands have 
joined since last month, and 
the applications are coming 
in faster and faster every 
day. And the letters I receive, letters full 
of gratitude for the opportunity to earn 
money, surely make me glad to be the secre- 
tary of such a club. Some of the members 
never earned a penny of their very own in 
their lives until they joined; they always 
had to depend upon what “Daddy” gave 
them, or perhaps some of them had a 
brother who supplied them with occasional 
spending money. 

Many of the members write and tell me 
how they spend their money—and these 
letters are the most interesting of all. One 
member, who gives her age as seventeen, 
confidentially informs me that all her life 
she had wanted a big doll, and her first 
twelve dollars was spent for the biggest 
and nicest one she could get for the money. 
Do I think she was silly to spend her money 
in such a way? Not at all! Money spent 
in satisfying a lifetime longing is not silliness. 
I know this dear member will get more 
happiness with her doll than with anything 
else she could have bought, and so much 
happiness is cheap at twelve dollars. 

Another member, a mother of five chil- 
dren, spent her first money for willow 
plumes; another, living right here in New 
York, had never ridden in an automobile, 
and her first money was squandered in a 
taxicab ride with a friend through Central 
Park; another bought herself a five-pound 
box of chocolates—the first she ever had; 


another, living in a small 
city in Connecticut, brought 
her mother to New York, 
stopped over night at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and went 
to a theater in the evening. 

Bless your hearts, every 
one of you! Some folks 
may say you were foolish, 
but I know you were not. 
The money was yours, 
earned by yourself, and 
you had the right to do 
as you pleased with it. 
You have imbibed the 
real spirit of this club— 
independence in spending- 
money. You have really 
been freed from a sort of 
slavery, and it is only nat- 
ural that you should celebrate the occasion. 

To be sure, a large number of our mem- 
bers use their money for actual necessities— 
music lessons, a college course, books, et 
cetera. Just at present many are saving 
their money for a real summer vacation. 
It makes no difference to me what they 
spend their money for. The object of this 
club is to provide ways and means for mem- 
bers to earn money, not to tell them how to 
spend it. 

To the girl or woman who has had no 
special money-earning training, The Order 
of the Golden Bee is a godsend. Dear 
reader, if you long for spending-money inde- 
pendence, I want you to send me your name 
for membership at once. There are no dues 
of any kind, and I know you will be sur- 
prised and pleased to learn of the many 
opportunities offered by the club. I want 
you to wear the solid gold emblem pin, 
use the exclusive stationery we supply 
free to members, and be a real happy, busy 
Golden Bee. Send me your name right 
away. 

Yours for prosperity, 


Secretary, The Order of the Golden Bee, 
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The readers of this magazine proclaim 
this to be the most popular department. 
Wide-awake new Discoveries are always 
welcomed, and available Discoveries are 
paid for in cash upon accept- 

ance. Address Discoveries, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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brothers in TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

Securing everything necessary in the 
way of china and silver, she proceeded to 
serve every meal as correctly as possible. A 
small income made it necessary to buy very 
cheap articles, but she argued that a ten- 
cent salad fork or butter spreader would 
serve as a means of education. Notwith- 
standing their ridicule of “sister’s airs” the 
boys were soon accustomed to the use of 
various forks and spoons, and were quick to 
comment upon a missing article. Had she 
waited for money ‘sufficient to purchase 
good silver and china, the boys would have 
grown up in ignorance of these things. As 
it was, they entered college well prepared 
for the social life that followed. 

KITT, Pennsyloanta. 


#The best medium for MENDING 


O*: girl tried this plan to train her 


. CHINA or porcelain or pottery of any de- 


scription, is white oil paint. Buy a tube of 
a good make, and use it like tube paste. If 
you have a box of oil colors, you may add 
enough of any tint to the white to match 
the broken article; but the white does not 
show, and is astonishingly efficacious. Cut 
glass that I have mended with it is now in 
constant use. C. W., New Jersey. 


* This year’s GARDEN BASKETS are 
highly attractive. They vary in size and 
equipment. Some are hand baskets used 
only for gathering flowers; these have scis- 
sors and clippers. Others have trowel, 
wire, stakes, and full working equipment. 
An added convenience is the strong rod, 
about two feet long, running down through 
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the middle of the basket, which can be 
stuck into the ground; thus the basket 
stands firm while one is working. 


M. M., New York. 


* My wite having a few pieces of thor- 
oughly DRIED CAKE one day, ground it 
up fine, made a plain chocolate fudge, and 
used the cake crumbs instead of nut 
meats. The result was excellent. 

E. L. H., Massachusetts. 


# If one wishes to have an attractive and 
Frenchy BEDROOM, it can’ be easily ac- 
complished by painting an old set of wooden 
furniture a French gray. Be careful not to 
get a blue-gray, but one with a yellow or 
pink tone. One can go farther and deco- 
rate it with garlands of flowers. The most 
ordinary furniture can be treated in this 
way with excellent effect. By removing the 
varnish, the yellow oak sets, of which many 
have grown tired, can be transformed into 
most attractive furniture. Dining-room 
furniture treated in this way is also most 
effective. When hangings of cretonne or a 
plain color are added in the room, the whole 
will be pleasing and in excellent taste, at 
small cost. M. M., New York. 


#Some DOUGHNUTS contributed to a 
church social in the small town where I live 
started me on the road to a successful busi- 
ness venture. A neighbor came the next 
day and asked if she could buy three dozen. 
‘doughnuts, as she was to entertain and 
had not had time to bake. I supplied the 
doughnuts and said that I would do it again, 
and asked her to help me by telling her 
friends. More calls followed, and I soon 
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found that I was baking three times a week, 
ten dozen doughnuts to a baking. The de- 
mand increased. I learned that I could buy 
my flour cheaper by the barrel. My lard I 
bought by the tub, and always used the best 
obtainable. 

I supplied dozens of doughnuts a week 
to campers and summer visitors. I did not 
deliver them, nor did I wrap them 
up. Everybody brought a pail or 
basket. I did my baking in the 
early morning while it was cool. I 
did not spend one cent for adver- 
tising, and I had my after- 
noons free. I was tired 
many a night during the 
summer from the hot bak- 
ing, but it meant my living. 

During the first year I more 
than paid all my grocery and 
fuel bills with the money I made 
from doughnuts. I was my own 
master and had time to myself. 
I lived in the small town where I 
wanted to live and I was inde- 
pendent, thanks to the chance 
contribution to the church 
social and its consequences. 

E. M. F., Pennsylvania. 


* Housekeepers who do 
their own cooking and 
strive after dainty hands, 
know the almost perma- 
nent stains that one harm- 
less looking little bunch of 
CARROTS will leave on 
the fingers. The writer has 
found that they will not 
need scraping if they are 
washed and then boiled for about five min- 
utes. Pour off the boiling water, let cold 
water run on them till they are cool enough 
to handle, and the skins will slip off like 


beet skins. R. B. L., California. 


* To save time, I BATHE my two little 
boys, aged five and three, together. The 
scrambling and splashing made the task 
anything but a joy for me, until I thought of 
some playthings that I purchased and re- 
serve for bath time only. I found a cellu- 
loid set consisting of two red fish, a lifelike 
duck, a white swan, a black tortoise, and a 
green frog. Each has a little piece of metal 
in the front, and for an extra dime I bought 
two magnets to “draw” the attractions. 
This set has worked wonders. The boys 
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Above is an Austrian-ware lettuce or 
salad dish in the shape of a basket. 
round hollow bottom is a reservoir for 
chipped ice, insuring nicely chilled salad. 

A Dresden egg dish that is a novelty 
for the breakfast table. 
pane through the opening at the top, 
eeps the eggs hot as long as is necessary. 
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are quiet and so absorbed that I can do the 
scrubbing act without their conscious know]- 
edge, and our neighbors don’t know we are 
bathing. The set has been in constant bath 
use for six months and my sons haven’t 
tired of it y et. M. B. B., Missouri. 
* If you have small boys whose hands get 
very dirty, save your ends of TOI- 
LET SOAP. Cook these to a paste, 
add a little corn-meal, and pour into 
little gem tins to harden. This 
makes a very cleansing soap, 
and children like the idea 
of having their own special] 
little cakes and scrub more 
willingly. T. I... New York. 


* The jolliest “shower” I ever 
saw was a certain “MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SHOWER” to which 
we were each told to bring the © 
most convenient thing we owned. 

The variety was great, consist- 
ing of everything from a vacuum 
cleaner given by her bridesmaids 

to a wastebasket. 
M. F. N., Mezico. 


#If you have WEAK 
EYES, or if you are ac- 
customed to tax them se- 
verely, try soaking them 
night and morning in cool 
water. Fill a washbowl or 
hand basin, and put your 
face down until the eyes 
are well covered. Open 
your eyes wide, wink them 
once or twice and keep 
your face in the water as long as you can 
hold your breath comfortably. Repeat 
this twice, morning and night. 
W. E. T., Massachusetts. 


* Keep a supply of CANDIED CHER- 
RIES, rose, and violet leaves on your emer- 
gency shelf. Then, when company unex- 
pectedly drops in, sprinkle a few of either 
one of these over some whipped cream that 
has been placed on a dish of stewed or pre- 
served fruit. W. B. S., Kansas. 


The 


Boiling water, 


# There isn’t always enough batter to fill 
all of my little GEM PANS, and the empty 
ones burn to an ugly brown while the gems 
are baking. I have tried filling them with 
water. This does not interfere in the least 
with the baking of the gems. When they 
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are done I empty the water that has not 
boiled away out of the pans before taking 
out the gems. Since doing this, I have had 
no trouble with discolored pans. 


J. G. D., Pennsyloania. 


# An appetizer with CEREALS is brown 
sugar instead of granulated. 
E. M. B., Pennsylvania, 


# After dismissing my maid, 
the problem of keeping the 
KITCHEN FLOOR clean 
confronted me. I ripped 
up the old linoleum and 
scrubbed the floor with 
strong soda water. After it 
was thoroughly dry, I applied 
two coats of shellac. Then I 
purchased a rubber runner, one 
yard in width. With one strip 
I covered the floor in front of 
the stove and sink, and with 
another strip I covered the 
space before the table. These 
were the parts of the floor most likely to 
become soiled. It is but the work of a min- 
ute to roll up these rubber mats and wash 
them off by throwing warm soapy water 
over them. I find that the rest of the floor 
becomes no dirtier than any other wood 
floor in the house, and is easily kept clean 
with a soft brush. The elasticity of the 
rubber makes standing so much less tiring 
that L feel amply paid for my trouble. 


F. S. C., New York. 


# Give the bride who is going 
into a new home a SHRUB- 
BERY SHOWER, to which 
each friend brings a bulb or cut- 
ting of her favorite shrub, with 
directions as to its care. To 
have a rambler as a lasting sug- 
gestion of one friend, a holly 
tree of another, a rhododendron 
of a third, and so on, would 
make her new grounds not 
only a place of beauty but a 
garden of happy memories. 

L. P. H., Oregon. 


#The outdoor PLAYHOUSE 

once described in this magazine reminded 
me of one we had as. children. It was 
made of sunflowers, planted in rows to 
form two rooms and a hall, with spaces 
left for doors. It was a delight from the 
time the seeds sprouted, and we used it 
long after the stalks had dried. Mother 


A flat wicker wall basket that 
makes an excellent receptacle 
for mail in country places. It 
is also useful on porches for 
tennis bails, golf balls, etc. 


A brass standard that is a pad hold- 
er, pencil holder and writing desk 
all in one, and is neat and compact. 
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can set the strings, and the children plant 
the seeds by them. M. I. C., California. 


* Housewives who have longed for a 
CEDAR CHEST, but have never felt they 
could afford one, may be glad to learn that 

they can have a cedar chest in all but ex- 
ternal appearance, by getting from 


enough of the Southern red 
cedar to make a bottom for 
any ordinary chest or box 
they happen to have. While 
this wood is two or three 
times as expensive as ordi- 
nary lumber, enough to com- 
pletely line an ordinary chest 
may be bought for about a 
couple of dollars. Such a box 
makes an ideal moth-proof 
place to store furs, and is also 
a fine place to keep anything 
such as handkerchiefs or table 
linen, to which one likes to have 
imparted the delicate fragrant cedar smell. 
EB. S. I., Wisconsin. 


#A Chinese plan for removing INK 
STAINS is to wash them with boiled rice. 
Rub the rice on the stain as you would soap, 
and wash with clear water. This I have 
found very effective, although if the stain is 
bad you may have to repeat the operation. 
Vv. C. L., New Jersey. 


# In using PAPER BAGS for cooking any- 
thing requiring that the bags be greased, I 
experienced no little difficulty and inconve- 
nience from using a greasing brush—the 
method advocated by demonstrators. To 
avoid this, I thought out a plan that is 
quicker, easier, and more sanitary. Melt 
the grease, pour into 
the bag, lay bag on 
a flat surface, and 
smooth firmly with 
your hand. In this 
way you can spread 
the grease evenly to 
every part of the bag. 


L. G., Colorado, 


* A gas pipe and four wistaria vines will 
make a beautiful TREE. The gas pipe is 
firmly planted in the earth, standing erect 
and at any height desired. The vines are 
planted about its base and, as they grow, 
they twine about the pipe. When the top is 
reached the branches spread outward and 
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droop gracefully; and when in full, luxuri- 
ant bloom, this wistaria tree is the prettiest 
sight imaginable. A friend of mine who 
had one says that people came from miles 
around to see it. E. K., Massachusetts. 


# Wicker CLOTHES HAMPERS are 
greatly freshened by being 
taken out in the sun and 
washed with a stiff brush 
and borax water. If not 
thoroughly cleansed occa- 
sionally, they make a per- 
fect pleasure ground for 
germs. M. T., New York. 


# When attempting to find a 
unique, inexpensive WED- 
DING GIFT, I came across 
some beautiful brown Japanese 
stencils. One of these I had 
made up as atray. It was cov- 
ered with glass and asoft brown 
frame was used. The result was 


most effective and unusual. 
F. B., California. 


ordinary toilet case a nui- 

sance, and determined to make one that 
would be washable as well as handy. This 
TOILET APRON requires one yard of 
yard-wide material, five 
yards of narrow tape, and * 
one-half dozen buttons or 

snap fasteners. The apron | 
proper is twenty-four | 
inches square; the pock- | 
ets, sixinches square. The | 
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other with the plaid gingham and sewed 
them together. When the dress is washed 
these do not have to be removed. Covered 
buttons for thin silk or any light-weight 
material are more satisfactory made of the 
rings, as they do not drag as much as the 
wooden button molds. A. 5, Tok: 


# \ “SWEET BOX” has become an insti- 
tution in our family. It con- 
sists of a stout cardboard box, 
lined with a sheet of wadding 
generously sprinkled with a fa- 
vorite sachet powder. The wad- 
ding is glued over the top edge, 
thus making the cover fit 
tightly. It contains two or three 
loose, very sweet sachets. Any 
little gift or bit of work, if 
laid away for a day or two in 
the sweet box with a sachet 
between its folds, comes 
out deliciously perfumed. 
All through the year we 
find that many things are 


Another egg Discovery—scissorsof sweetened that would not 
fitting design, that clip the top neatly 
I have alw ays \V oted the from a soft or hard-gooked egg. 


be, were it necessary to 
hunt up or buy sachet 
powder each time. A. W.. New York. 


# To remove a RUSTY SCREW, first apply 

a very hot iron to the head 

for a short time; then im- 

mediately use the screw- 
driver. M.E.G., Pennsylvania. 


For your next WASH 
| mo DRESS or waist, try mak- 


. | 
centerpieces are put on | ) 


in strips, then subdivided | ~~ | 
into pockets by the nar- | °° | 
row tape. On the wrong 


side, stitch a pocket one- | 
half the depth of the | 


ing buttonholes on both 
Sak sides of the opening, and 
pean instead of sewing the but- 
tons on the dress, attach 
them to a separate strip 
| owner of material that can be 


apron; this forms a con- 
venient receptacle for the 
towel. Stitched to a band 
the toilet case makes a __ ing Discovery. 
convenient apron. Made 

of washable material, it will launder well, 
and above all, there’s room for all the little 
articles necessary for a thorough toilet. 

V. G., Californta. 


#1 made a bordered gingham dress and 
wanted to pipe the BUTTONS with which 
I trimmed it. I bought two sizes of brass 
rings, covered one with the plain and the 


removed when the gar- 
ment is washed. You 


A diagram showing the dimensions of the will find that the article 
toilet apron described in the accompany- 


will iron more easily; the 
buttons will not be torn 
off in repeated journeys through the 
wringer; and you can make one set of 
buttons do for several dresses, by spacing 
the buttonholes alike on each gown. 

E. M. C., Pennsylvania. 


The mother of a small boy for whom 
EGGS had been prescribed came to me in 
despair. ‘‘What shall I do?” she cried. 
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“Jack refuses to touch them!” I went 
home with her, turned up the four sides of a 
sheet of pure white paper, put clips on to 
hold the corners, dropped a spoonful of but- 
ter on the paper, and set on top of the stove. 
When the butter began to melt and covered 
the bottom of the pa- 

per, I broke two eggs 

into it, and scrambled 

them with a spoon. 

When the eggs were 

done I slid the paper 

along the stove onto 

a plate, and sent it to 

Jack. He ate those 

eggs, and insists upon 

having them scrambled 

for him several times 

a day. Fora child, an 
invalid, or one who 
wants novelty, this 
dish isrecommended, 
as the egg has a 
much more delight- 
ful flavor than when 
cooked in metal. 


figured over with light pink flowers. From 
neck to hem the dress was black in front and 
splashed at the sides. Following the advice 
of an older person, I put my dress in the 
largest flat china dish I could find, and 
poured turpentine over it. I left it in the 
sun all day, adding tur- 

pentine as it evaporated, 

and gave it a final wetting 

before going to bed at 

night.’ I was told—and 

experience seemed to 

prove it true—that the 

night exposure was as 

valuable as that during 

the day. Next morning 

I washed the muddy- 

looking brown stains in 

clear hot water, chang- 

ing the water until the 
dress seemed only a 
little soiled; then I 
added soap and 
rinsed the dress. The 
ink and _ turpentine 
came out ‘at once in 


L. R. B., North Carolina. 


#The most stubborn 
GLASS STOPPER can 
be removed from a bot- 
tle by inserting the stopper in the crack 
of a door at the hinged side. Close the 
door as tightly as you can on the stopper 
without breakingit, and then gently twist the 
bottle back and forth until it is loosened. 
Patience may be necessary, but this plan is 
bound to succeed at last. ¢. w., New sersev. 


this season. 


@ An ingenious housekeeper who often had 
trouble in extracting CORKS on account of 
being unable to put the proper amount of 
strength into pulling up, found a successful 
alternative in pulling down. After the cork- 
screw was screwed into the stopper, she put 
its ringed top over a strong hook, which was 
at about the height of the top of her head on 
the wall, and pulled downward. This re- 
leased the cork with very little effort. 


M. L. W., New York. 


# Turpentine would not suggest itself to 
many persons as a possibility for removing 
INK STAINS from delicately colored mate- 
rials, without injuring either the color or 
fabric; but it has been tested and proved 
ideal for the purpose. I once emptied the 
contents of a large jar of ink entirely over 
the front of a fine linen lawn dress that was 


Surely Miss Dolly is a favored personage 
This complete equipment for 
trimming her hats, will keep her young mis- 
tress happily busy for many rainy days. 


the hot water,.and the 

dress never showed the 
slightest change of color 
from this treatment. I 
have taken indelible ink stains out of linen 
in the same manner. M. M., New York. 


# The final course at a recent dinner was 
soft CREAM CHEESE, with three tiny 


“ mounds around it of caraway seeds, of 


paprika, and of capers, respectively. Served 
with soft toasted crackers it was wonder- 
fully good. H. T., New York. 


# To help brighten an invalid’s hours, buy 
a small AQUARIUM, the ten-cent size. 
Make cuttings for it from almost any plant; 
you will be surprised at the number that will 
live in water, and it is most interesting to 
watch them. M., Californta. 


# A silk-covered BED PUFF is much im- 
proved by the addition of a flounce of soft 
lace, four or five inches wide, around the 
edge. Such a cover makes a pleasing gift 
for an invalid, as it is very dainty. 

M. M., New York. 


#The daintiest NURSING BOTTLE I 
have ever seen was given a little miss by her 
“professor father.” It was one of the flasks 
used in chemistry, and would endure any 
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amount of heat; it could even be held in the 
flame to heat the milk, and was practically 
unbreakable. The thinness of the glass 
made it unusually light, and the slender 
neck could be grasped by a diminutive hand. 
These bottles can be purchased of any chem- 
ical supply company, and 
cost only a few cents. 
K. K., Kansas. 


'A cloth cover should be 
provided for this bottle to 
keep the baby from burning 
her fingers.—THE Eprrors. 


* Very few people, with the 
exception of those living in 
a PINEAPPLE country, 
know how to remove the top 
from the fruit. Hold the 
apple firmly with one hand, 
catch the top with the other, 
and twist around. It comes 
out easily. R. B. C., Georgta. 


#I have seen people use 
squares of old linen to remove 
COLD CREAM from the 
face. Why not use absorb- 


Finding the ring, the wish-bone, 
ent cotton, which 1S cheap the thimble, and the button in the vinegar. 


used. Beads and French knots I discarded 
as being too dressy. I bought natural- 
colored raffia, took one strand at a time and 
arranged it in a conventional design on the 
dress, attaching it with the couching stitch. 
The satin finish of the raffia lightened up the 
suit splendidly, making it 
actually look like an im- 
ported costume. The raffia 
is not pulled through the 
goods at all, just laid along 
the design and couched down. 
R. W. S., New York. 


# A great many people find 
it difficult to wrap up a 
CAKE that has a soft frost- 
ihg, without having the frost- 
ing stick to the paper. If you 
‘stick a few toothpicks into 
the cake and then wrap it up 
you will find that the tooth- 
picks keep up the paper very 


nicely. M. E. R., Massachusetts. 


#1f PAINT is splattered 
accidentally on the window 
pane, it can be removed at 
once by a rag dipped in hot 


H. A. G., Texas. 


and can be discarded after bride's cake is a custom that will 
> never lose its fascination. These 2 7 
use? And, by the way, upon iittie red cardboard boxes contain- Many people know how 


‘ ing the miniature articles come 1+ 7 
a dressing table arranged with = {8. S2hiy for the purpose, difficult it is to sew BRAID 


toilet articles for expected 

guests, I saw a heap of white balls made of 
absorbent cotton, each transformed by a 
close girdle of baby ribbon into the most 


fascinating little powder puff. 
H. B., New York. 


*Try giving Dolly a “DUTCH CUT” 
when her hair begins to look shabby. In- 
variably the wig looks worn before any other 
part, but a sharp pair of scissors works 
marvels in restoring a trim appearance. 
Some dolls are worth a new wig, but many 
of the most-played-with and beloved are 
not. The little mother is delighted to see 
her baby with her hair cut so fashionably, 
especially if she wears her own that way; 
and even if the wig is not supposed to be the 
“comb-able” kind, a brush and comb may 
safely be used on the short locks. 


A. H. K., District of Columbia, 


* Having a natural-color PONGEE COAT 
and dress that I was to use for a half-dressy 
half-knockabout costume, I decided to do 
something more original than embroider 
them with the pongee-colored silk so much 


on the bottom of a thin silk 

skirt without having the stitches show on 

the right side. Ifa hatpin is run between 

the two folds of the hem it separates the silk, 

and the braid may be sewed on easily with no 

stitches showing on the outside of the skirt. 
G. I. B., New York. 


# If one happens to be without the regula- 
tion chamois protectors for GARTERS, put 
a bit of tissue paper over the fastening; it 
will prevent the threads of the stocking 
running down. H. T., New York. 


# An ordinary wire clothes hanger can be 


_bent so as to make an excellent arrange- 


ment for REMOVING PIES from the oven. 
The two loops should be brought quite close 
together, and the pie will slip in easily. By 
holding the twisted ends of the loops firmly, 
the pie is secure and can be taken from 
the oven without any danger of burning 


the fingers or soiling holders. 
G. I. B., New York. 


#It is most difficult to turn a piece of 
FRIED FISH without breaking it. So, 
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when the fish is cooked, and is browned on 
the side next the frying pan, brown the top 
side by putting it in the gas oven under the 
flame for a few moments. ¢. w., new Jersey. 


# Before shaving MAPLE SUGAR, warm 
it in the oven; then the work is accom- 
plished in a very short 

time. H. G., Illinois. 
# Many people do not 
know that LEFT- 
HANDED SCISSORS 
may be purchased. Only 
those who are left-handed 
realize the inconvenience 
of the right-handed var- 
lety KITT, Pennsylvania. 
# When I asked the tailor 
for some gasolene, telling 
him I wanted just a little 
to CLEAN A LACE 
YOKE, he said: “Tf it’s 
for white lace, Ill put in 
just a bit of chloroform 
with it, for it is the best 
thing possible—the com- 
bination of a little chloro- 
form with the gasolene.” 
I used this mixture on suéde gloves also, 
and the result on both articles was a per- 
fect success, and most easily accomplished. 
Of course, the utmost caution must be ob- 
served in employing these materials. Use in 
fresh air away from fire. new York. 


A gar 
at home 


of a bag. 


# A friend whose sensitive nostrils are tor- 
tured by the bad air in public places carries 
in his pocket a little bottle of colorless DIS- 
INFECTANT, with which liquid he moist- 
ens his cravat now and then. The fumes of 
the liquid greatly ameliorate his sufferings, 
while purifying the air he breathes. Nor 
does the disinfectant damage his neckwear. 
He got the idea from hospitals where the 
floors are sprinkled with disinfectants. 
JAY, New York. 


# Ask for empty SCYTHE BOXES at the 
hardware store. These, after being painted 
inside and out, make good flower boxes for 


windows or piazza. Cc. M. L., Massachusetts. 

I hada present once of a pair of BRONZE 
ELEPHANTS, which, as ornaments, never 
seemed to me particularly attractive. I 
transformed them into a book-rack for 


e depository that was made 
y sewing together several 
thicknesses of newspaper in the shape 

See accompanying Discovery. 


the library table. They are heavy enough 
to keep a long row of books in place, and 
their trunks stretch forward making an 
extra brace in front of the books. The im- 
provised rack is more convenient than even 
the ordinary slide, because when a book is 
put in or taken out all we have to do is move 


the elephants. 
I. G. C., District of Columbia, 


# To the housewife who is 
fortunate enough to live 
in a town or city where 
GARBAGE is collected 
by the authorities, there 
is the ever-present diffi- 
culty of the receptacle into 
which this refuse is to be 
put. Cans are always be- 
ing battered about, and 
have to be cleansed daily. 
If a burlap sack is used, 
the man will probably 
carry it off rather than 
empty it. A refuse bag 
can be made from two 
large newspapers (the more 
thicknesses to each the 
better) opened flat and 
sewed on three sides. This 
can be put on the side- 
walk and carried off by the collector. 


B. S., New York. 


Tf you live in a city where there is any 
objection to taking garbage in a newspaper, 
you will find this a very good hint for dis- 
posing of tin cans, broken glass, ashes, etc. 
—Tue Epirors. 


# The odor of SWEET GRASS BASKETS 
may be renewed by holding the basket 
over steam or, still Letter, by pouring 
boiling water over the article and allow- 
ing it to dry. C. R. E., New Jersey. 


#A pretty way to grow CROCUSES in- 
doors is to put a thin layer of absorbent cot- 
ton on a dinner plate. Place the crocus 
bulbs on this, and cover with another layer 
of cotton about two inches deep. Keep the 
underneath layer damp, and from time to 
time, as the top cotton gets dusty, add 
a little fresh cotton. Put the plate where 
it will get plenty of sunshine, and the 
crocuses will grow through the cotton. 
When the flowers are in bloom they make 


a pretty centerpiece for the table. 
M. R., Georgta. 
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